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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 07:43:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Knapp <knappj@FIU.EDU>
Subject:      Job Opening for Director of Comp
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
 
------=_NextPart_000_01BBAF6C.37F5B940
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=ISO-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
The Department of English at Florida International University is seeking a
full-time faculty member (Ph.D. required, rank dependent on experience,
salary negotiable) to administer its undergraduate writing courses.  Please
help us circulate this notice.
 
The attached file provides some background on the job, the Department, and
the University.  For more information please contact me at knappj@fiu.edu
or Theresa Dipasquale at depasqua@fiu.edu.
 
 
------=_NextPart_000_01BBAF6C.37F5B940
Content-Type: application/octet-stream; name="job.rtf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
Content-Description: job.rtf (Rich Text Document)
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="job.rtf"
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Times New Roman;}}
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\deflang1033\pard\qc\plain\f2\fs23\b Director of Composition
\par Florida International University
\par Miami, Florida\plain\f4\fs23\b=20
\par \pard\plain\f4\fs23=20
\par \plain\f5\fs23 The Department of English at Florida International =
University is seeking a full-time faculty member (Ph.D. required, rank =
dependent on experience, salary negotiable) to administer its =
undergraduate writing courses. =20
\par=20
\par \plain\f5\fs23\b ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY and the DEPARTMENT OF =
ENGLISH:  \plain\f5\fs23=20
\par Florida International is the state university in Miami; our =
enrollment is now over 30,000.  About 2/3 of the English Department =
faculty teach at University Park, the main campus of the University in =
west Dade County.  The other 1/3, including the faculty of the MFA =
Program in Creative Writing, teach at the North Campus on Biscayne Bay =
in North Miami, just south of the Broward County line. Courses are also =
offered in Homestead, FL, and at two locations in Broward County.  The =
English Department is responsible for the administration of two =
composition courses required of all incoming Freshmen: Freshman =
Composition and  Literary Analysis (a composition and literature course =
with a research-paper component).  We also offer Essay Writing, a =
composition course for entering Freshmen whose test scores indicate that =
they are not prepared for Freshman Composition.  In addition, the =
department offers a wide variety of courses that satisfy the state's =
"Gordon Rule," a policy requiring all students to complete at least 12 =
hours in writing-intensive (at least 6,000 words) courses.  Essay =
Writing, Freshman Composition, and Literary Analysis fulfill the Gordon =
Rule, as do Expository Writing (an advanced composition course), =
Approaches to Literature, Business Letters and Reports, Technical =
Writing, Writing Across the Disciplines, Advanced Writing and Research, =
and Special Topics in Composition.  The department thus administers a =
very large number of writing courses each semester; and although most =
full-time faculty (including instructors and tenured and tenure-track =
literature faculty) teach some writing courses, the majority of sections =
are staffed by adjuncts and by T.A.'s from the Department's M.A. and =
M.F.A. Programs.  The University's Learning Center, a tutoring lab =
administered by the office of Undergraduate Studies, has a small staff =
of writing tutors, most of whom are undergraduate English Majors.
\par=20
\par \plain\f5\fs23\b=20
\par THE POSITION:\plain\f5\fs23=20
\par In 1994, the English Department formed a Composition Committee to =
identify important issues in composition pedagogy and to make policy =
recommendations to the Chair of the Department and to the Department as =
a whole.  The Committee also serves as a hiring committee in the search =
for a Director of Composition; the Director, when hired, will work in =
conjunction with the Committee.  We are seeking a faculty member with =
the ability and experience to administer the courses described =
above--coordinating scheduling, hiring adjuncts and T.A.'s each =
semester, and serving as a liaison with Undergraduate Studies (the =
office that administers the Learning Center) and with administrators, =
including the Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, the Registrar, =
and the Provost.  The Director must be an energetic leader, able to help =
shape and implement policy in a diverse and democratic department in =
which everyone, from Instructors to Full Professors, has (and exercises) =
the right to vote.  He or she will play a vital role in the future of a =
growing institution.
\par=20
\par \plain\f5\fs22\b Contact Jeffrey Knapp, Acting Director of =
Composition, at 305-919-4569 (knappj@fiu.edu)
\par or=20
\par Theresa DiPasquale, Chair of the Composition Committee, at =
305-919-4567 (dipasqua@fiu.edu).\plain\f5\fs22 =20
\par=20
\par \plain\f5\fs22\b For more information on Florida International =
University and the Department, see the University Web page at =
www.fiu.edu and the link to the English Department's web =
page.\plain\f5\fs20=20
\par }
=00
------=_NextPart_000_01BBAF6C.37F5B940--
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 08:34:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: Director of Composition -- Florida
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
                        Director of Composition
                   Florida International University
                            Miami, Florida
 
        The Department of English at Florida International University is
seeking a full-time faculty member (Ph.D. required, rank dependent on
experience, salary negotiable) to administer its undergraduate writing
courses.
 
        ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY and the DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH:
 
        Florida International is the state university in Miami; our
enrollment is now over 30,000. About 2/3 of the English Department faculty
teach at University Park, the main campus of the University in west Dade
County.  The other 1/3, including the fac ulty of the MFA Program in
Creative Writing, teach at the North Campus on Biscayne Bay in North
Miami, just south of the Broward County line. Courses are also offered in
Homestead, FL, and at two locations in Broward County.  The English
Department is res ponsible for the administration of two composition
courses required of all incoming Freshmen: Freshman Composition and
Literary Analysis (a composition and literature course with a
research-paper component).  We also offer Essay Writing, a composition co
urse for entering Freshmen whose test scores indicate that they are not
prepared for Freshman Composition.  In addition, the department offers a
wide variety of courses that satisfy the state's "Gordon Rule," a policy
requiring all students to complete at least 12 hours in writing-intensive
(at least 6,000 words) courses.  Essay Writing, Freshman Composition, and
Literary Analysis fulfill the Gordon Rule, as do Expository Writing (an
advanced composition course), Approaches to Literature, Business Letters
and Reports, Technical Writing, Writing Across the Disciplines, Advanced
Writing and Research, and Special Topics in Composition.  The department
thus administers a very large number of writing courses each semester; and
although most full-time faculty ( including instructors and tenured and
tenure-track literature faculty) teach some writing courses, the majority
of sections are staffed by adjuncts and by T.A.'s from the Department's
M.A. and M.F.A. Programs. The University's Learning Center, a tutoring lab
administered by the office of Undergraduate Studies, has a small staff of
writing tutors, most of whom are undergraduate English Majors.
 
                             THE POSITION:
 
        In 1994, the English Department formed a Composition Committee to
identify important issues in composition pedagogy and to make policy
recommendations to the Chair of the Department and to the Department as a
whole.  The Committee also serves as a hi ring committee in the search for
a Director of Composition; the Director, when hired, will work in
conjunction with the Committee.  We are seeking a faculty member with the
ability and experience to administer the courses described
above--coordinating sch eduling, hiring adjuncts and T.A.'s each semester,
and serving as a liaison with Undergraduate Studies (the office that
administers the Learning Center) and with administrators, including the
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, the Registrar, and th e Provost.
The Director must be an energetic leader, able to help shape and implement
policy in a diverse and democratic department in which everyone, from
Instructors to Full Professors, has (and exercises) the right to vote.  He
or she will play a vita l role in the future of a growing institution.
 
        Contact Jeffrey Knapp, Acting Director of Composition, at
305-919-4569 (knappj@fiu.edu) or Theresa DiPasquale, Chair of the
Composition Committee, at 305-919-4567 (dipasqua@fiu.edu).
 
For more information on Florida International University and the
Department, see the University Web page at www.fiu.edu and the link to the
English Department's web page.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 08:59:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
>Ed and others might be interested in Bill Swigart's recent piece in Research
>and Teaching in Developmental Education (hope I got the title right; I can
>provide a cite if anyone is interested) in which he did find statistical
>significance in a pre/post design study on writing instruction at the college
>level.
>--
>Brian Huot
>University of Louisville
 
Please do provide the cite.  Our library has nothing (or so it sometimes
seems), and I'll need the cite to get this through interlibrary loan.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 13:16:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Carmen, Ed, et al:
 
Does anyone other than us have a system in which they don't pay readers to
read portfolios?  The principle here is that the portfolios should be read as
part of the whole teaching assignment, not as something separate.  And, in
our system, only those teachers currently teaching the class are involved in
the reading.  I won't even read one; if a disgruntled student comes to me, I
tell her/him I'll give it to another teacher, but won't read it myself
because I'm not teaching the class at the moment.
 
We suggest that teachers can cancel one class per semester as a kind of
compensation, but not all of our teachers do.
 
Now with our program having gone to adjuncts this year (it's awful, believe
me!), I just hope we can maintain this connection.
 
What we do allow is that teachers can get together in small groups and set
their own times for portfolio readings--though they must still participate in
large-group discussions twice a semester and all score some of the same
papers.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 13:33:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Several people on the list are talking about instituting pre-
and post-tests in writing courses. Whether individual essays
or portfolios, I've been under the distinct impression for
several years now that such things are bad practice, and I've
argued against them whenever they
've been proposed (usually by the social scientists) at my
university.  What gives?
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 13:49:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Assessment
 
In our portfolio assessment, I and ten teaching assistants
scored two papers (an early and a late paper) written  by
three students from each section of 101 and 201 (75
sections).  Because we scored analytically for categories
(sentence structure, paragraphing, etc.), the actual scoring
took us more than twenty hours (to read papers which were
sometimes ten pages long) to complete, and analyzing the
results of the scoring ate up countless hours of my time
during the following summer and fall..
 
 
In another assessment, I and 6 TAs compared the
placement tests of three students from each section
of 101 and 201 with a similar in-class essay written at
the end of the semester (85 sections).  This assessment was
also analytic and took us 8 hours to do--not to mention all the
hours I spent analyzing and grouping the results, entering
them in Excel, and then producing tables and graphs.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 11:08:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      prepost
 
We did a pre-post assessment of writing courses at ASU about 6-7 years ago
that did measure statistically significant improvement in the writing of
students in our 101 course. It was a pretty small gain, but it was
statistically significant. But, land O' Goshen! What a production that
assessment was! And expennnnnnsive! I probably spent 25% of my time that year
on the project. Keith Miller trained readers and developed training materials.
We had a couple assessment specialists from Psychology and Education engaged
in research design and in implementing the process. We had graduate
assistants. We destroyed a copy machine. We had major reading sessions. We ate
lots of pizza. This thing must have cost a couple hundred thou in real money
and "in kind" (i.e. out of the hide). It was well-designed. It was not quick
and dirty. It was well done. But it will never be done again.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 14:55:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Pat,Carmen, others:
 
Pat asks if some portfolio systems don't pay readers.  We don't currently
use portfolios, but we are thinking of switching to them in our tech
writing classes and we are also piloting a portfolio assessment for
students to get credit for our technical writing class (that is, a sort of
equivalency exam).  We are thinking we will not pay graders in the
classroom, but we will pay them for the exam component.  We figure the
classroom teachers would be the best "expert readers" of these exams.
 
Anyone out there doing something similar?  Anyone know of technical writing
classes using portfolios for assessment?
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 20:44:57 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Ed, I need educating about research using pre- and post-tests in our business.
 
It was my impression that in fact statistically significant gains were now
fairly easy to show using holistic scoring.
 
The Buxton study, a 1959 dissertation reported in Braddock, Lloyd-Jones and
Schoer, showed statistically significant differences using an analytic
scoring chart.
 
Didn't O'Hare and several other of the sentence-combining researchers show
statistically significant differences, using both holistic ratings and mean
t-unit length??
 
Bill McCleary had three treatment groups in his dissertation testing Toulmin
logic against Aristotelian (directed by Kinneavy).  All three groups showed
statistically significant improvement over the course of a semester,
although the gains did not vary among the three groups.
 
And one of my doctoral students showed gains in classes in which he was
actually having some students grade other students' papers holistically.
 
And I thought Hillocks summarized quite a few other such studies.
 
I'm not trying to argue that one-shot pre/post testing of papers written
under timed conditions is a good idea.  I just thought that showing
statistically significant gain scores in that condition was no longer any
big deal.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 14:44:39 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: prepost
 
We also did a pre/post writing assessment for freshman comp a few years
back and found a statistically significant difference, but our writing
samples weren't very impressive--just an in-class writing task on some dull
topic.  And even though the results were significant, they weren't very
meaningful.  Students went from writing marginally-effective in-class
writing samples on dull topics to writing
a-little-bit-better-than-marginally-effective in-class writing samples on
dull topics. The number of samples helped pull off statistical
significance, but the increase wouldn't strike you as meaning much.  Still,
it satisfied some administrator who insisted we spend out time doing such
assessment.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 15:24:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
X-To:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: assessment, From: Susan McLeod <mcleo
 
I can see the benefits, in time and $, in the tiered system Sue describes. For
us, in a system that eschews having a strong director(ate) and an explicit
philosophy, the mid-quarter portfolio reading that works as consensus building
and the final portfolio reading work to provide the faculty development/theory
building that are important to to a coherent, theory-and-research-based
program.  Especially this year when we, as so many others, have hired many new
instructors at the last minute, I'm very glad this thorough portfolio reading
is in place.  I don't know how to frame that in terms of financial
cost-benefit stuff, but I'm sure it applies.
 
Alice Roy
 
 
>At WSU we have a "Three-tier" rating system for our portfolios.  The
>teacher of record signs off on papers written for the classes (three
>different classes), which is considered the first-tier reading.  Then the
>student assembles the portfolio and takes a sit-down timed writing
>consisting of two pieces, one a response to a reading, the second a
>self-reflective piece.  The second-tier readers read only the timed writing
>and rate it either "acceptable" (competent college writing, in which case
>nothing else gets read), or "?," which can mean either "needs work" or
>"exceptional."  Tier three readers, who are the most experienced readers,
>then read the entire portfolio, sometimes discussing it with other tier
>three readers, and make the final decision.  Papers cycled through to test
>the system show that it's working pretty well.  You can read all about it
>on our WWW site,
>http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~wldciv/wsuwritassess/pfintroduction.html
>
>(sorry about the awkward address).  Rich Haswell designed the reading
>system, which has enabled us to use the portfolio as a rising junior
>instrument for a campus of 17,000 undergraduates.
>
>Sue McLeod
>
>>Bill Murdock's idea about reading part of a portfolio makes some sense
>>under some circumstances. Since in most cases it costs about five times
>>as much to score portfolios as to score essays, those of us interested in
>>promoting pf assessment need to be willing to consider such options.
>>Sue McCleod at WSU, where the essay part of the pf is used to decide
>>which pfs to read, can you add some cost info?  Bill's other issue, about
>>pre/post testing, has been much studied.  I know of only one study,
>>published in RTE by Sanders and Littlefield, 1975, and never replicated,
>>that claims statistical significance for a pre/post essay assessment.  It
>>is a virtually sure loser.  --Ed White
>
>Susan McLeod, Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 15:57:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
X-To:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: assessment, From: Pat Belanoff <Padau
 
At Cal State LA, most by far of our instructors are part-time instructors,
though most also, until this year, of long standing with us (I speak as
having been one many years ago.)  In our basic writing course, portfolio
assessment is what we do, and everyone participates, without pay, as part of
the teaching job, in a mid-quarter consensus-building and an end-of-quarter
portfolio reading.  We have not succeeded in establishing this system in the
101-102 courses--too commiepinko for the full-time faculty.
 
Alice Roy
 
 
 >Carmen, Ed, et al:
>
>Does anyone other than us have a system in which they don't pay readers to
>read portfolios?  The principle here is that the portfolios should be read as
>part of the whole teaching assignment, not as something separate.  And, in
>our system, only those teachers currently teaching the class are involved in
>the reading.  I won't even read one; if a disgruntled student comes to me, I
>tell her/him I'll give it to another teacher, but won't read it myself
>because I'm not teaching the class at the moment.
>
>We suggest that teachers can cancel one class per semester as a kind of
>compensation, but not all of our teachers do.
>
>Now with our program having gone to adjuncts this year (it's awful, believe
>me!), I just hope we can maintain this connection.
>
>What we do allow is that teachers can get together in small groups and set
>their own times for portfolio readings--though they must still participate in
>large-group discussions twice a semester and all score some of the same
>papers.
>
>Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 16:12:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment
X-To:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Assessment, From: Mili Clark <MCLARK@
 
Mili, I think the problem is in the analytic scoring, not in the portfolio
assessment.  There's little to be gained with an analytic reading , except in
some instances by an instructor during the course, for specific guidance to
students, or diagnostically, but not at all in exit assessment.
 
Alice Roy
 
 
 
>In our portfolio assessment, I and ten teaching assistants
>scored two papers (an early and a late paper) written  by
>three students from each section of 101 and 201 (75
>sections).  Because we scored analytically for categories
>(sentence structure, paragraphing, etc.), the actual scoring
>took us more than twenty hours (to read papers which were
>sometimes ten pages long) to complete, and analyzing the
>results of the scoring ate up countless hours of my time
>during the following summer and fall..
>
>
>In another assessment, I and 6 TAs compared the
>placement tests of three students from each section
>of 101 and 201 with a similar in-class essay written at
>the end of the semester (85 sections).  This assessment was
>also analytic and took us 8 hours to do--not to mention all the
>hours I spent analyzing and grouping the results, entering
>them in Excel, and then producing tables and graphs.
>
>Mili Clark
>Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 17:04:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
This is Ed White replying to Dick Fulkerson's post.
 
>Ed, I need educating about research using pre- and post-tests in our business.
>
>It was my impression that in fact statistically significant gains were now
>fairly easy to show using holistic scoring.
>
Dick, I think that is a mistaken impression.  As David pointed out, it takes
enormous effort and expense to perhaps get a little evidence, and most often
you get nothing usable.  If you narrow the criteria enough and focus the
scoring enough, you increase the chances of results, but in most cases you
should not expect to get statistically significant results.
 
>The Buxton study, a 1959 dissertation reported in Braddock, Lloyd-Jones and
>Schoer, showed statistically significant differences using an analytic
>scoring chart.
 
I just went back and read through the study, which is weak in all kinds of
ways.  The study produced a bucket of data and a drop of significance,
showing that students learned more when their writing is read carefully,
graded, commented on, and then revised.  The pre/post data is complicated
and unconvincing: there are no less than 15 "categories" for gain scores,
including things like Title, Figures of Speech, and Error Rate, some of
which had bigger numbers than others. But the raters knew which essays were
pre and which were post, so nobody can have confidence in the few gain
scores which seemed significant.  You are right to cite this as one of the
best and most expensive studies, but it does not make a case to point to.
>
>Didn't O'Hare and several other of the sentence-combining researchers show
>statistically significant differences, using both holistic ratings and mean
>t-unit length??
>
I don't remember the details of those studies, but I think that again the
convincing part was comparing the effects of sentence combining with other
methods of teaching sentence complexity.  And remember how weak the T-unit
measure is for adult writing (v. Joe Williams's work).
 
>Bill McCleary had three treatment groups in his dissertation testing Toulmin
>logic against Aristotelian (directed by Kinneavy).  All three groups showed
>statistically significant improvement over the course of a semester,
>although the gains did not vary among the three groups.
 
I don't know these studies and would like to learn more about them.
>
>And one of my doctoral students showed gains in classes in which he was
>actually having some students grade other students' papers holistically.
>
Well, maybe.  I am very skeptical.
 
>And I thought Hillocks summarized quite a few other such studies.
 
The only Hillocks Index entry for pre/post studies is on page 202.  There,
he is comparing studies that compare and contrast the categories of
instruction he invented and gave such strange titles to, e.g.,
"environmental."  He finds that method, which seems generally to describe
good teaching of comp, gets significantly better pre/post results than the
other three methods, but, even with meta-analysis, he makes no real claims
for pre/post measures themselves.
>
>I'm not trying to argue that one-shot pre/post testing of papers written
>under timed conditions is a good idea.  I just thought that showing
>statistically significant gain scores in that condition was no longer any
>big deal.
>
It would be nice if you were right, for it would greatly simplify certain
kinds of program assessment.  But in almost all cases, those trying for gain
scores through holisitic scoring will be disappointed.
 
                                    Sorry.  --Ed White
>>
>Richard Fulkerson
>Director of English Graduate Studies
>Department of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M University-Commerce
>Commerce, TX 75429
>
>Home            (903) 886 3397
>Office          (903) 8865271
>
>E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
>
>                *******************************************************
>                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
>                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
>                I, of course, oppose it.
>                *******************************************************
>
>
>
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 19:42:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
I'm with Pat Belanoff.  I'm perplexed by discusions of the "cost" of
reading portfolios.  We (I) would never have introduced the use of
portfolios if anyone other than ACTIVE instructors would be reading
them.  Who else is knowledgeable about the assignments that produced
the portfolios?  Who else has a stake?  Wht possible good could outside
readers do that would not be negated by a certain "distance" from the
course and its aims?
 
Since writing courses do not have final exams (at least at our institution),
the reading of portfolios does not appear to be a burden to anyone.
Norming sessions, too, are considered part of the "load" of teaching the
course.  Unlike Pat, however, I will (as will others who regularly teach
the course) read "problem" portfolios on request.  The famous "bottom
line" is that there is no cost for our portfolio readings.
 
Joel Nydahl
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
 
(Writing Coordinator)
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 16:45:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/01/96 16:36
 
I should point out that the ASU assessment involved an enormous number of
students with control groups of all different sorts. This is different from
assessing the progress of a class pre-post.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 19:48:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
I agree with Rich bullocks implied criticism of pre- and post-tests of
essays or portfolios.  I've never yet seen a case of such testing where
instructors (I'm sure that there are some exceptions) didn't end up
teaching TO the requirements of the post-test.
 
And if one decided to institute such a system, what ctiteria would be
used to measure "progress"?
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 16:53:30 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/01/96 16:45
 
As we discuss the cost of reading portfolios and the decision to pay or not
pay portfolio readers, I would urge that we make some distinctions between
full-time and part-time faculty involved in these projects. It is one thing to
see portfolio reading as "part of the job" of full time faculty, another to
see it as "part of the job" of part-timers, where teaching 7 courses, running
up and down the freeway between employers, and getting tiny paychecks are also
"part of the job." Part-time faculty should be involved in portfoliio reading.
It is perhaps the best way to integrate them into the community and to involve
them in the composition values of a campus or program. But unless their per
course compensation approaches that of full-time faculty, they should get
compensated extra for portfolio reading and the like. TA's, of course, are
slaves.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 18:54:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <961001131602_115566261@emout13.mail.aol.com>
 
I think that some of the differences in payment for assessment readings
have to do with placement readings vs. course readings.  In most course
readings, I'd imagine, reading portfolios comes with the territory.  In
some programs, too, a post-test serves as some sort of credentialing or
certification of course grade (not a good idea in my book, but that's
another argument), and those post-test readings frequently get bound up
with teaching load, and are not paid for separately.
 
But some of what's been mentioned lately has to do with either placement
readings (Brian Huot's portfolio system is a placement system) or outside
of course assessment (as in the Washington State rising junior assessment).
This sort of assessment is more likely to be paid for assessment, since
it's work that falls outside of a teaching assignment, and it's hard to
make the argument that it's a responsibility that flows from teaching in
a program (especially when we consider part-time faculty).  In our
program, reading placement tests is one of the few perks we can offer
experience adjunct faculty.
 
 
This is probably a handy time for me to belatedly report the results of
the placement pay survey I did on this list last spring.  While most
people who responded to my question were overseeing placement exams, some
did have placement portfolios in place, and the pay ranged from $175/yr,
to to between $25-$96 a session, and between $10-40/hr.; I think one or
two schools paid nothing, and a few had either released time assigned to
compensate, or it counted as part of a summer teaching load.  In terms of
hourly pay, most schools paid $15-20/hr.  If anyone wants more specifics
about the findings, let me know.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
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Date:         Tue, 1 Oct 1996 20:05:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Alice Roy and Susan McLeod are exactly right on the utilitarianism of
portfolios to encourage faculty development and an understanding among
faculty (especially adjuncts, who are just as qualified and talented
but who have commitments all over place) about everyone is doing or is
supposed to be doing.  I'm convinced that portfolios are good for
students--but even better for writing programs.  That's one good reason
for NOT having outside readers for portfolios.
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 08:06:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Valerie:
 
Check Marcia Dickson and my "POrtfolios: Process and Product": there's a
great article in their about portfolio use in a business writing program.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 09:03:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Pat Belanoff asks if there are any portfolio reading systems that don't
pay readers.  Here at Wright State, each student in our second FYC
course submits a portfolio at the end of the quarter, and it's read
by the course instructor and a second instructor who's also teaching
the course (the two trade sections for reading purposes).  Instructors
cancel the last class of the quarter so there's time to read both
sets, and the first reader (the "outside" reader) only reads for
pass (C or better) or fail (D or F);  the course instructor then
assigns the grade if s/he agrees with the first reader, or finds
a 3rd reader if s/he doesn't agree.  We do a practice session during
the last few weeks of the quarter to help everyone stay on track.
 
This is all part of the normal load for the course, and key was the
cancelling of the last class--that, and the realization by the
instructors that the practice sessions and the trading of essays
was a real helpful activity for them as teachers (whew!).  By the
way, this procedure grew out of a timed final exam procedure (students
wrote a draft on the last day of class, then returned during finals
week to revise & polish it;  the essays were then read by 2 readers)
that we instituted to satisfy our dean's demand for greater account-
ability in the courses (which were at that time giving out average
grades of 3.3 or higher in a General Education program with an average
gpa of 2.2-2.7).
 
Rich Bullock
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 10:40:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
In reply to Rich Bullock, what gives--the reason behind our interest
in pre-post-testing--is that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has
decreed that there will be "outcomes assessment" for all programs
within the state system of higher education, and our administration
has decided that such assessment could actually be used to improve
programs. --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 07:57:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199610012259.PAA11725@pluto.calstatela.edu>
 
On Tue, 1 Oct 1996, alice roy 02-11-93 wrote:
 
> In-Reply-To: Re: assessment, From: Pat Belanoff <Padau
>
> At Cal State LA, most by far of our instructors are part-time instructors,
> though most also, until this year, of long standing with us (I speak as
> having been one many years ago.)  In our basic writing course, portfolio
> assessment is what we do, and everyone participates, without pay, as part of
> the teaching job, in a mid-quarter consensus-building and an end-of-quarter
> portfolio reading.  We have not succeeded in establishing this system in the
> 101-102 courses--too commiepinko for the full-time faculty.
>
> Alice Roy
 
Alice,
 
glad at least your basic writers benefit.
 
Too "commiepinko" for 101/102 faculty?  Wow! and love the description.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 09:10:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Job Openings
 
For all those interested, here are the announcements for two positions at
Northern Arizona University in Flagstaff, AZ. These ads will also appear in
MLA JIL in October. Please feel free to forward these ads along to anyone
who might be interested.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Director of English Composition, Assistant or Associate Professor, tenure
track, starting August 1997. We are looking for an individual to direct a
large, university-wide composition program, to supervise graduate
assistants, and to teach two graduate courses per year in rhetoric and
composition in a dynamic English department committed to excellence on all
levels (B.A., B.Ed., M.A., and a Ph.D. in applied linguistics). Possibility
for summer teaching or sponsored research. Rank and salary commensurate
with experience. Minimum qualifications: Ph.D. in English or
rhetoric/composition; evidence of effective college teaching;
administrative experience; record of publications relevant to the position;
at least three years experience at the assistant professor rank. We
welcome applicants with interests in instructional technology, writing in
the disciplines, and distance education.  Applicants should submit a
statement of interest, a copy of transcripts, evidence of effective
teaching, and three letters of reference to Dr. Roger Bacon, Chair, English
Composition Director Search Committee, Department of English, Box 6032,
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032. The search committee
will begin reviewing files on November 15, 1996 and plans to interview at
MLA. The committee will consider applications until the position is filled.
The Northern Arizona University (16,000 students on campus, 4,000 off
campus) community is composed of faculty, staff, and students from a wide
range of culturally diverse backgrounds. Applicants should be experienced
with and committed to work in, and with, such a diverse population. NAU is
a committed equal opportunity, affirmative action institution; minorities,
women, persons with disabilities, and veterans are encouraged to apply.
http://www.nau.edu.
 
 
English, Assistant Professor, Tenure-track, starting Fall, 1997.  We are
seeking a new colleague to teach rhetoric and composition as a member of a
dynamic and growing rhetoric program committed to excellent graduate and
undergraduate education.  Minimum qualifications:  Ph.D in rhet/comp or
closely related field, in hand by June, 1997; evidence of effective
teaching and ability to conduct research.  We also welcome research and
teaching interests in instructional technology and distance education.
Salary commensurate with experience. Applicants should submit a statement
of interest, a copy of transcripts, evidence of effective teaching , and
three letters of reference to Dr. Greg Larkin, Co-chair, Composition and
Rhetoric Search Committee, English Department, Box 6032, Northern Arizona
University, Flagstaff, AZ  86011-6032.  The search committee will begin
reviewing files on November 15, 1996 and plans to interview at MLA. We will
consider applications until the position is filled.  The Northern Arizona
University community is composed of faculty, staff and students from a wide
range of culturally diverse backgrounds.  Applicants should be experienced
with and committed to work in, and with, such a diverse population.  N.A.U.
is a committed equal opportunity, affirmative action institution;
minorities, women, persons with disabilities, and veterans are encouraged
to apply.  http://www.nau.edu
 
 
 
Geoffrey Chase
English Department Chair
Northern Arizona University
Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032
geoffrey.chase@nau.edu
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 13:34:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment
 
In our latest exchange about assessment, someone (forgive my
not remembering who) stipulated that it is important to know what
the assessment is for.  An exit timed-essay exam can be called an
_assessment_ only if the pedagogy of the comp courses is directed
to teaching students how to write competent timed essays.  In
comp programs where the emphasis is on students' revising their
work, and/or where students do free writing and group work in
class, a timed essay measures the extent of a student's frustration
and disaffection with exit exams
 
From the day I arrived at UB (don't ask) I have been fighting
a parade of Academic Vice-Presidents and Vice-Provosts (not
to mention assorted cabals of faculty in other departments who
would like to grab our TA lines and redistribute them among
themselves) on the issue of exit testing.  Exit testing, THEY say,
will prove or disprove the English Dept.'s efficacy in teaching
writing and also will weed out those students who should fail
comp (students THEY allege we are not failing).  Exit testing,
WE argue, will perform neither of those_desiderata_because
we don't teach our students how to write timed essays.  The
argument quickly becomes circular.
 
No one at the University, certainly not I, has an exclusively  pure,
benevolent, lofty interest in composition pedagogy.  Politics
permeate all. In the fall semester of 1995, the Vice-Provost
ordered the English Department to do an objective, statistically
based, study to determine the extent to which students in
English 101 and 201 improve, over the course of the year
1995-96, by the criteria used to place them in those courses
and at no further cost to the Office of the Provost  The Vice-
Provost mandated an analytic exit exam.  The previous Vice-
Provost had mandated an analytic objective portfolio
assessment in 1993.  Only the two Vice-Provosts knew for
sure the answer to the question "what is the assessment
for?"
 
The first Vice-Provost was answering a demand from
the State Legislature that programs, especially basic skills
programs, perform assessments.  He also hoped that programs
would use the assessment results to accentuate the positive,
eliminate the neg
negative.  From the Legislature's point
of view, what was the assessment for?  To see whether or not
our tax dollars were being done right by.  As for the present
Vice-Provost--he wanted to eliminate the Writing Skills
Testing Program from his budget and substitute ACT verbal
scores for placement purposes.  But, he wanted to be fair; so
he gave me (whose salary he wanted to cut) the chance to
prove that we teach the sorts of things in our comp courses
that we score for in our placement exam.  Thus, he mandated
an exit exam on the model of our placement exam, but not
holistically scored--he wanted hard facts, as any mathe-
matician would who believes that how students score on exit
exams reveals whether their teachers have been naughty or nice.
 
I won't bore you with the results of this _assessment_ except
to say that it proved what I politically wanted it to prove:
that exit exams can't measure what we actually do in our
comp courses; so now I can trot out my statistical,
analytic report any time THEY start agitating for such
exams in comp courses.  I spent an hellacious amount
of time on an _assessment_which I knew from the
beginning would not give meaningful data about students'
improvement in our writing classes.  My objective was to
preserve the comp program from a certain kind of outside
pressure.  In fact, a large part of my job is just that, saving
the comp program from falling prey to single-issue
politics and foreign entanglements.
 
As to whether analytic assessments tell you much of
anything, I think they do in portfolio assessments,
provided you are comparing apples with apples, not
apples with oranges (a formal essay with a formal essay and
not a personal narrative with a formal essay).  Holistic
scoring alone does not give you a fine enough scale on
which to register the ups and downs in writing skills.
A student could have improved quite a bit in a certain
category but that improvement might not be significant
enough to register in holistic scoring.  Improvement in
our portfolio assessment of second-semester comp
ranged from 2% to 153%.  In our Organizational Skills
category, introductions and closures to essays showed
the greatest improvement, while logically sustained
presentation scored the lowest.  In the Analytical Skills
category, using supporting evidence/illustrations scored
highest while analyzing presuppositions and consequences
scored lowest.  The b
ig surprise I got was seeing that in
the Usage category, grammar increased the most (I had
supposed that we were deficient in getting the grammar
message across); correct punctuation was the lowest item
in this category.
 
The above were program assessments, the goal of which
was to map out an overall picture of how students perform
at the end of a course of instruction.  We did not take note
of how any individual student performed--the assessments
did not affect students' grades.  Portfolio readings (not
assessments), conducted in mid-semester or at the end, can
serve different functions, but they don't readily give a program
overview.  We use mid-semester portfolio readings (groups
of 4 to 6 instructors read the portfolios of each other's
students) in order to advise students of their strengths and
weaknesses just before the last day to drop a course without
academic penalty. We are also now using portfolio grading
to rationalize grades.  We, too, have been criticized for
grading too high (55% of our comp students receive a B+
or better, and even I agree with our critics).
 
I have learned one crucial lesson from my experience
with program assessments: that uniformity is necessary
for accurate results.  Absolute uniformity is not possible;
relative uniformity is.  To measure students' progress in toto,
their writing samples must be of the same kind and written
under the same circumstances.  On my own initiative I am
going to do an assessment just of the 101 courses taught by
our new TAs.  Since new TAs are gathered under our
semester-long Practicum in Teaching and all use the same
syllabus, I shall be comparing beginning and final writing
assignments that are of the same genre and on the same
topic for classes where the same pedagogy (collaborative
learning) is used.  This assessment will not say anything
about the comp progr
am as a whole, but it should yield
some analytic results about the syllabus and the pedagogy.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
In Defense of Grade Inflation
 
        I would like to single out one of the many interesting remarks
Mili Clark made in her long cri du soir--the idea that 55 percent of
students getting B+ or higher meant that there was something wrong with
the grading.
        It seems to me that in a well designed comp course in which
students and teacher work collaboratively, in which writing center
services are accessed, in which students work toward better products
through multiple drafts, and in which portofolio assessment delays
grading--in such circumstances, I would expect students to produce
fairly good papers, by the standards that have existed during the
last 30 years. Isn't that the whole idea of modern theory and
pedagogy? That students will succeed under this "environmental"
approach or "process" approach, and that they will internalize--learn
from--that success?
        Well, if we are right, and they do indeed succeed, should we
then give them the high grades they have earned and that reflect that
success, or should we give them mediocre grades in homage to the bell curve?
        I'd be willing to bet that on any campus one could find a
set of courses across various disiplines in which grades are
consistently unusually high. And I would bet that most of those courses
have similar characteristics in that they are designed to help students
succeed rather than fail, and that the educational philosophy behind
them is one of inclusiveness rather than exclusiveness (or gatekeeping).
 
        --Bill Murdick
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Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 18:59:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Mili Clark writes, "An exit timed-essay exam can be called an
_assessment_ only if the pedagogy of the comp courses is directed
to teaching students how to write competent timed essays.  In
comp programs where the emphasis is on students' revising their
work, and/or where students do free writing and group work in
class, a timed essay measures the extent of a student's frustration
and disaffection with exit exams."
 
I understand the frustration I hear behind Mili's post; I too have had to
resist presure to evaluate with an inappropriate instrument--in our case the
ETS's horrific TSWE.
 
But I am worried about one point.  In light of all the attention
developmental education is getting these days, in light of all the political
pressure to reduce funding for basic writing, is the enlightened position of
our profession really that we do not believe there is any way to measure the
effectiveness of basic writing courses?
 
I'm not convinced that is the case, even though I recognize the difficulties
and the imperfections of any attempt to measure improvement.  And if I am
wrong--if there really is no defensible way to measure the effectiveness of
basic writing programs, I am deeply worried about our ability to defend these
programs to administrators, to politicians, or--most importantly--to the
citizens who finally provide the resources that make all this possible.  I
agree that we should resist misguided attempts to evaluate our programs, but
I worry that we sometimes leave the impression that we think any attempt to
evaluate them is misguided.  Perhaps we need to take the lead in suggesting
and publicizing what we thing is a legitimate approach to such evaluation.
 
Peter Dow Adams
Essex Community College
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/02/96 16:02
 
I don't think we agree, as a profession, what the outcome of a writing course
should be. We might be able to agree on a list of outcomes for writing
instruction, but some of use would emphasize one thing and some another. Thus,
when it comes down to assessment, there is no general instrument we can agree
upon, perhaps no method. This is a real problem when the folks who control the
money call upon us to justify what we do in our courses AND tell us what we
should be doing in our courses. It seems obvious to most people that a writing
course ought to improve students' writing, and the way to do that is to look
how they write at the beginning and compare it with how they write at the end.
There is a very appealing simplicity and self evident quality to this line of
thinking. Of course, its simplicity is the problem. Now, if I wanted to comply
with this kind of directive, I would pre-test students with some sort of
complex prompt that required special vocabularies and abstract thinking and
post test them with some sort of narrative personal writing task. I'm sure
that I would see dramatic improvement. I wonder if the evil vice provost would
let me get away with that. If so, we're home free. If not, we're on the road
to discussing why not and to developing an understanding of what "learning to
write" means. This might be a pretty good exercise for most of our faculty,
too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      money & assessment
 
Since I'm the one who raised the issue about paying portfolio or essay
readers, I wanted to clarify that I'm talking about program, not student,
assessment.  We use portfolios for student assessment and readers aren't
paid.  But now that we're getting into program assessment there will be
extra work involved of various typed--not just reading student work, but
also analyzing other types of data--and I think faculty should get some
kind of compensation for doing it.
 
Thanks for all the help I've been getting.  Internet is wonderful!
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Katie Palmer <palmerk@STRIPE.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      On-line grammar help
 
The Writing Program at the University of Colorado--Boulder is
considering changes in curriculum design for the required freshman-level
comp course.  We've noticed serious deficiencies in students' command of
grammar, but  would like to avoid an ineffectual focus on isolated grammar
instruction that takes precious time away from paper workshops.
Has anyone out there developed or discovered effective online grammar
instruction that students can use in conjunction with paper development?
Or that provides practice exercises for recurring problems?  Any
information you have would be helpful. You can email me directly at
<palmerk@stripe.colorado.edu>.
 
Thanks in advance.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 21:38:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Assessment Cite
In-Reply-To:  <961002104017.2320d04a@cup.edu> from "NAME =" at Oct 2,
              96 10:40:17 am
 
The cite for the piece I mentioned.
 
Sweigart, William.  "Assessing Achievement in a Developmental Writing Sequence."
Research and Teaching in Developmental Education 12.2 (1996): 5-15.
 
I've been off the net for a couple of days and was surprised and interested in
all the posts about assessment.
 
 
 
 
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Oct 1996 19:01:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <961002185931_323269538@emout10.mail.aol.com> from "Peter Dow
              Adams" at Oct 2, 96 06:59:32 pm
 
This is Ed White responding to several similar posts to the one I include
below from Peter Dow Adams. Two fallacies keep getting repeated here: 1)
because pre/post testing of students usually yields no usable results
that means we don't know how to demonstrate the value of our programs,
and 2) essay tests can only measure trivial and first-draft writing.
Both assumptions are dead wrong.
        To the first fallacy, please remember that there is a substantial
literature about program assessment, including at least 3 book chapters
by me, which has been frequently cited on this list.  The use of multiple
measures, in tune with the audience calling for the assessment, allows us
to demonstrate perfectly well that our students are learning, meeting
defined and important goals, and that the program has important effects
on our faculty and our institutions.  Hey, we're supposed to be scholars
and to know how to build on existing knowledge.
        Secondly, a good essay test can certainly look at the writing
process.  I've just finished a long series of conferences with students
who did not pass the challenge test for our required upper-division
writing course.  This is a three-hour open-book test based on a reading
list of about a dozen essays distributed well in advance of the test.
The single most important difference between the passing and not passing
papers was that the students who could handle a complex
comparison/contrast topic had a developed and functioning writing
process; the failing papers were disorganized, undeveloped, and
unedited.  I think that this is generally true.  Unless your writing
assignment is dumb and your scoring criteria dumber, even the usual
45-minute essay requires the student to have a sense of process to do a
creditable job.
        Ok, I got that off my chest.  --Ed White
 
>
> Mili Clark writes, "An exit timed-essay exam can be called an
> _assessment_ only if the pedagogy of the comp courses is directed
> to teaching students how to write competent timed essays.  In
> comp programs where the emphasis is on students' revising their
> work, and/or where students do free writing and group work in
> class, a timed essay measures the extent of a student's frustration
> and disaffection with exit exams."
>
> I understand the frustration I hear behind Mili's post; I too have had to
> resist presure to evaluate with an inappropriate instrument--in our case the
> ETS's horrific TSWE.
>
> But I am worried about one point.  In light of all the attention
> developmental education is getting these days, in light of all the political
> pressure to reduce funding for basic writing, is the enlightened position of
> our profession really that we do not believe there is any way to measure the
> effectiveness of basic writing courses?
>
> I'm not convinced that is the case, even though I recognize the difficulties
> and the imperfections of any attempt to measure improvement.  And if I am
> wrong--if there really is no defensible way to measure the effectiveness of
> basic writing programs, I am deeply worried about our ability to defend these
> programs to administrators, to politicians, or--most importantly--to the
> citizens who finally provide the resources that make all this possible.  I
> agree that we should resist misguided attempts to evaluate our programs, but
> I worry that we sometimes leave the impression that we think any attempt to
> evaluate them is misguided.  Perhaps we need to take the lead in suggesting
> and publicizing what we thing is a legitimate approach to such evaluation.
>
> Peter Dow Adams
> Essex Community College
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:52:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment
 
Bill Murdock--
 
Not even the most rabid critics of our grading are
arguing that final grades in comp courses should
follow a bell curve.  One difference between the
comp program and professors in other disciplines
arises out of expectations.  We see the writing of
students as they enter as freshwomen; our grades
reflect how much students improve over the course
of the semester.  Professors out there simply have
an unrealistic expectation of how much students,
who are on a five-course load, can bring their
writing up to the _their_ expectations.  I will be
happy if everyone in the program can agree on
what our grades indicate about writing.  At the
moment grading is too idiosyncratic for my
liking.  I need  a consensus which instructors
actually put into practice before I can defend any
grading policy.  --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:54:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
To add a bit to what David Schwam said: What are we hoping a freshmen writing
class will make happen?  Our faculty wants it to make them better writers of
psychology papers, economics papers, lab reports, books reviews, and so
forth.  We try to give students experience with a variety of writing tasks
and encourage them to be reflective about hos they go about those tasks.
 They write from personal experience, they do some expository writing, and
some text analyses.
 
Does analyzing a short story help them analyze a political speech, describe
the results of a lab experiment, explain a complicated graph?
 
And if they do get better at the tasks we ask them to do in freshman
comp--will that make them better at these other tasks?
 
Or shall we test for spelling, paragraph divisions, commas, and sentence
variety?  And do lab reports benefit from sentence variety?
 
I'd like to think that students leaving our one-semester required course have
learned to use writing to discover as well as convey ideas, have experienced
the value of drafting, feedback, and revision--and have learned some
strategies to improve their own proofreading (or become adept at
spell-checkers).  I hope they've written some pieces they like and gained
some confidence in their ability to tackle a writing problem and find a
solution.
 
Do I think this will help them with their other papers.  Yes--otherwise I
wouldn't be doing it--but I still can't teach them to do that other writing.
 Faculty in those disciplines will have to do that.  I'm not sure how well I
would write in a theoretical physics class.
 
Do I seem to be arguing against having freshmen comp at all?  No, I'm not
because I think there should be a place where focus is on writing and where
students have a chance to do some kinds of writing not required by other
courses.
 
All we can test for in our course is whatever we hope we've taught them.  An
introductory writing course, because of the very nature of writing, cannot
provide a base for other writing in the same way an introductory math course
provides a basis for more advanced courses, or an introductory economics
course provides a basis for additional courses.  But that message just
doesn't get across--certainly my faculty doesn't understand that.
They seem to want us to be able to say that a student can write philosophy
papers well.  How can I know that?
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:13:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <pjohnson@VAX2.WINONA.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      CFP: What Makes Teaching Good?
X-To:         acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              CyberJournal for Rhetoric and Writing
              <RHETNT-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              meeker@VAX2.Winona.MSUS.EDU, Jeffrey R Galin <galin+@pitt.EDU>,
              Ted Nellen <tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us>
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
                   A REVISED CALL TO TEACHERS OF WRITING
 
               New Deadline for Abstracts: NOVEMBER 1, 1996.
 
 
          What Makes Teaching Good in the Age of Digital Writing?
 
                http://www.pitt.edu/~hypertch/teaching.html
 
     The proliferation of computers within writing classrooms over the past
few years has challenged teachers to take a long, hard look at the claims
we make on a daily basis for the sake of our students. In this volume we
will present a wide range of these claims, each of them grounded  within a
rich context of student writing, course syllabi, and institutional
objectives.
 
     What do we claim and why?  How do my claims stand up against yours?
What are the specific institutional contexts that shape our goals? What
role do new computer technologies play within these aims?  Some argue that
synchronous writing in MOOs, MUDs, IRC, Interchange, and other forms of
chat programs facilitate a Peter Elbow-like, teacherless approach to
writing, which encourages authentic writing tasks for authentic audiences.
Others claim that hypertextual writing challenges notions of authorship,
promotes collaborative work, and promotes critical and associative thinking
which emphasize cognitive skills.  Still others argue vehemently that
technology has no place in the writing classroom, that it gets in the way
of the real work of the class.  What values really underlie such claims?
What do our courses look like?  How do the assignments build upon each
other?  What do students produce and to what ends?  And what do we, as
teachers, have to say about our specific practices that make what we ask
our students to do important?  These questions provide the focus for this
book project.
 
     This concept is not new.  In 1985, William Coles and James Vopat
published the college composition textbook, _What Makes Writing Good: A
Multiperspective_.  The purpose of their book was to demonstrate "that
excellence in writing can come in many forms and genres and can be
understood as  praiseworthy from various points of view."  They posit
further that what  one expert values as excellent writing, another may
judge as mediocre,  thus dramatizing that "no judgments about writing can
be taken as final or absolute" (viii).  We are adapting their model,
emphasizing teaching within the context of student writing.
 
     Individual contributions will ultimately include: a piece of student
writing (preferably no more than 1000 words) that represents excellence,
however flawed or unfinished; the assignment on which the paper was based;
and commentary from the teacher (of no more than 2500 words) explaining how
s/he defines the work of composition, what goals the course sets for
students, and how the paper reflects these goals.
 
     While this collection is directed primarily at college-level teachers
of writing and graduate students who aspire to be professors within an
increasingly competitive and diversifying field, we encourage submissions
from teachers of college-bound high school students as well.  This book/web
will also serve as an historical document for future researchers in our
field who want to assess what claims, assumptions, and practices prevailed
during the shift from print to digital production, distribution, and
teaching.  For more information, please visit the website at the Internet
URL listed above.
 
     IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CONTRIBUTING TO THIS COLLECTION, PLEASE
SUBMIT A BRIEF ABSTRACT DESCRIBING THE FOLLOWING:
 
     * the kinds of disciplinary claims and assumptions you expect to discuss;
     * a representative paragraph of student writing you might use as a
basis for your discussion; and
     * a one-paragraph description of the institutional context within which
you teach (e.g. school, community college, or university; departmental
expectations; teaching facilities).
 
 
The revised deadline for abstracts is NOVEMBER 1ST.
 
Please send abstracts via e-mail to one of these addresses:
 
     Jeff Galin at galin+@pitt.edu
     J Paul Johnson at pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
     or Ted Nellen at tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us
 
or via postal mail to
 
     Ted Nellen
     English, Computers, WebMaster
     Murry Bergtraum High School
     411 Pearl Street
     New York, NY 10038
     U.S.A.
 
Colleagues: please feel free to forward or post this call as appropriate.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
 
 
J Paul Johnson
               Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                Department of English, Winona State University
                              P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
      507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                 pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
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Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:41:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <01IA783NC6CO8XSHEK@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
On Thu, 3 Oct 1996, Mili Clark wrote:
-->writing up to the _their_ expectations.  I will be
-->happy if everyone in the program can agree on
-->what our grades indicate about writing.  At the
 
<rant>
At this point I am required by law (don't blame your legislators; I wrote
this law myself) to point out that we might choose to agree that grades
only indicate the extent to which our programs are enslaved by
an anachronistic and in many ways sinister system. They represent nothing
of use to writers and not much of use to program administrators. They are
mainly tools of control and are the toxic waste of our learning
environments.
</rant>
 
That said (& my legal obligation as self-appointed Enemy of Grading
fulfilled), this might also be a good time to announce the existence of
the "Games" net/texts on RhetNet. A recent thread on Rhetnt-L called
'school game' evolved into 'grade game' and both threads can be found on
the web. They include some spritely discussion about grading as a system
and how it serves (or doesn't) teachers and students.
 
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhentet/net_texts.html
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/schoolgame/
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/gradegame/
 
--Eric Crump
  RhetNet Editor & Chief Instigator
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:47:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Bernard-Donals <engmbd@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <961002155142.2320d452@cup.edu>
 
As regards Bill Murdick's defense of grade inflation, I am in complete
agreement--to a point.  While it's true that in theory or in fact higher
grades across sections of writing courses (or any course) reflect more
attention to the work itself rather than the end product, try making this
argument to certain individuals in administration.  I know of two writing
programs that rank among the very best in the country that, in spite of
making the same argument Bill Murdick makes, have not been able to
convince administrators who, when hearing from facutly in other
departments about the "shabby state of writing" in the university, place
the blame on the writing program and see evidence of the "problem" in the
higher grades.  I don't know that the problem is grade inflation, but
rather a serious failure to communicate our goals to those who might
not readily agree with what we're trying to do.
 
How to resolve this problem in the context of assessment? Maybe in
addition to educating administrators we also have to do better outreach to
members of departments outside our own about the connection between our
pedagogies and what we see as "successful" student writing, and a
connection between what we see as valuable in teaching and assessment and
what others in those departments see (and don't see) as valuable.
 
Forgive this if it's already been addressed on the net; I've been off the
list for a little while.
 
Michael Bernard-Donals
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 09:05:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      on assessment politics & grade inflation generally
 
I recently came across some data that's helped me address the misperception
that composition courses produce inflated grades.  Some excerpts:
 
"Empirical information from national samples of postsecondary transcripts
embedded in two longitudinal studies [1972-93]..." show "[t]here has been
no grade inflation, if measured in both distribution of letter grades and
grade point averages (GPAs).  In fact, grades declined.  The mean GPA for
students earning more than 10 credits went from 2.80 to 2.66, with the
standard deviation rising.  This relationship is not suprising given the
overall increase in participation in higher education" (vii, ix).
 
Also, "[o]verall, the proportion of students earning credits in all
remedial courses (English, pre-collegiate math, and basic study skills) has
remained constant at 46 percent of everyone who earned more than 10
credits" (ix).
 
Among the data collected, a list of the 26 undergraduate courses with the
highest rates of failure/penalty grades includes both "English: Grammar &
Composition/Reading" and "Remedial English/Writing."  A list of 26 courses
with the highest rates of A's and high honors grades does NOT include
English or composition at all.
 
I believe this is the kind of data that administrators can chew on and that
might help make WPAs more effective presenters of our cases.
 
The study, "The New College Course Map and Transcript Files: Changes in
Course-Taking and Achievement, 1972-1993," published in October 1995, is
available from the U.S. Dept of Education, Office of Educational Research
and Improvement.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 09:08:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      assessment politics & grade inflation
 
oops.  The page numbers for the info I just mentioned on rates of failure
and highest rates of A's and high honors are 270 and 271.
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 09:17:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Is there any reason why we can't work on some common goals for first-year
writing courses and design some methods for assessing them?  I realize, as
David says, that there will be local differences, but don't we have some
common purposes and goals?  And if so, wouldn't we all benefit from an
articulation of those goals and ways we could assess them?
 
Part of my reasoning here is selfish--I am a new WPA and need to begin
program assessment.  I would like to know what others are doing and be able
to draw on a field of information to support my own plans for assessment.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 08:21:48 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: money & assessment
 
Carmen--I'm glad you raised this important distinction.  At WSU we in fact
have two portfolio systems.  The first, which is in our Freshman
Composition program, is part of the pedagogy of that class and the teachers
who are part of it are not compensated for the readings.  It's just part of
the class.  (Most of the teachers are TA's, by the way, so we have some
control here that other programs might not.  I prefer to think of them as
apprentices, rather than slaves, David!  But they pretty much have to get
with the program.) Victor Villanueva is in charge of this effort.
 
The porfolio system I described earlier is our mid-term program assessment,
which examines all students' writing (transers included) half-way through
their careers here.  It is tied to our general education program;
performance on the portfolio determines whether or not a student needs to
take another writing course before graduation and whether or not they can
take their departmental "writing in the major" course (the course that
teaches disciplinary discourse).  Readers of these portfolios are faculty
from all over campus, including those who have signed off on the gen. ed.
papers in the portfolios and those who teach the writing in the major
classes (these are often one and the same folks).  We pay these folks,
treating the portfolio reading sessions as faculty development.  Bill
Condon, who is now in charge of this effort, can tell you  more about how
it works.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Since I'm the one who raised the issue about paying portfolio or essay
>readers, I wanted to clarify that I'm talking about program, not student,
>assessment.  We use portfolios for student assessment and readers aren't
>paid.  But now that we're getting into program assessment there will be
>extra work involved of various typed--not just reading student work, but
>also analyzing other types of data--and I think faculty should get some
>kind of compensation for doing it.
>
>Thanks for all the help I've been getting.  Internet is wonderful!
>
>
>
>
>Carmen B. Schmersahl
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>Mount Saint Mary's College
>Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
>301-447-5367
>schmersa@msmary.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 10:43:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Also, many of the professors "out there" in the other buildings (and maybe
even in our own) share the view of writing that many of our students come
with--that writing is something you learn in English 101 or some other
required class, and then know--"if the English Department was doing its
job," anyway.   And thus they do not need to "take the time" to deal with it.
 
 At 08:52 AM 10/3/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Bill Murdock--
>
>Not even the most rabid critics of our grading are
>arguing that final grades in comp courses should
>follow a bell curve.  One difference between the
>comp program and professors in other disciplines
>arises out of expectations.  We see the writing of
>students as they enter as freshwomen; our grades
>reflect how much students improve over the course
>of the semester.  Professors out there simply have
>an unrealistic expectation of how much students,
>who are on a five-course load, can bring their
>writing up to the _their_ expectations.  I will be
>happy if everyone in the program can agree on
>what our grades indicate about writing.  At the
>moment grading is too idiosyncratic for my
>liking.  I need  a consensus which instructors
>actually put into practice before I can defend any
>grading policy.  --Mili
>
>
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 11:07:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
The rough question is, at most institutions I've been at, who are the "we"?
And what is the relationship between the "we" who are defining goals and the
"we" who are teaching?  At many institutions, the same "we" are teaching and
defining--and most of that "we" are tenured or tenure track faculty with
degrees in literature, and most of that "we" are going to do what they
please, anyway.  So then the "we" who is more or less a WPA and maybe a
committee get together and try to define goals de-scriptively rather than
pre-scriptively, and couch them in terms that people in other fields will a)
understand and b) more or less accept, so that "they" will let "us" alone.
And we all know that this is a crock.  Or maybe the "we" are Comp. directors
or a rhetoric and comp faculty or an English Dept. faculty, with a bevy of
part-timers, instructors, and grad students to command.  In which case, we
might be able to set up goals that we writing administrators might agree
with, and impose them on the powerless--which is okay unless we care about
empowerment.  Or the "we" are a multi-disciplinary writing committee--in
which case "we" tend to be very concerned about commas and spelling, and
expect all the work of teaching writing to be done in first year comp.
 
I'm not really against goal defining--but I worry about believing very
strongly in whatever definitions emerge.
 
At 09:17 AM 10/3/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Is there any reason why we can't work on some common goals for first-year
>writing courses and design some methods for assessing them?  I realize, as
>David says, that there will be local differences, but don't we have some
>common purposes and goals?  And if so, wouldn't we all benefit from an
>articulation of those goals and ways we could assess them?
>
>Part of my reasoning here is selfish--I am a new WPA and need to begin
>program assessment.  I would like to know what others are doing and be able
>to draw on a field of information to support my own plans for assessment.
>------------------------------
>Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
>Director of First-Year Writing
>Murray State University
>Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
>Murray, KY  42071-0009
>(502)762-4729
>------------------------------
>
>
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 12:09:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961003083742.172272A-100000@black.missouri.edu>
 
We're currently undergoing 5-year assessment of English department
programs, so I've been particularly interested in this discussion and
learning much from it.  A couple of comments: here, it seems that any
pressure for outcomes assessment of writing has come from within the
department; the larger administration has not pressured us to institute a
proficiency exam procedure.  (I'm not sure what that means.)  However,
the more I read about large-scale writing assessment the more I'm
intrigued by the positive benefits that might accrue for a faculty to
spend that time together discussing standards.  Do those of you who run
such assessments (Sue McLeod, Pat Belanoff, Ed White, etc.) think that
the benefits are substantial enough to warrant my suggesting
large-scale proficiency
assessment even in the absence of pressure to do this kind of assessment?
 
Second, for what it's worth, an anecdotal comment on the attitudes of
faculty outside English
toward grade inflation in writing courses:  I've been collaborating with
two faculty from our Nursing school on an article (for a Nursing journal)
that describes and evaluates their writing-intensive capstone seminar.
One of their assumptions in assessing the success of the multiple
drafting/reiterative feedback element of the course has been that the
higher the final grades of the students the more successful the teaching
method.  Indeed they see as an aim of the course that as many of the
students as possible earn--and I stress that word--A's in the course, and
they see a direct correlation between those grades and the intensity and
frequency of the feedback they've given students. It's been refreshing to
work with faculty who are positive about grades and learning, rather than
cynical about that relationship.  Moreover, they are definitely not
looking over their shoulders imagining that they will be pilloried for
giving too many A's.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
703-993-1196
 
On Thu, 3 Oct 1996,
Michael Bernard-Donals wrote:
 
> As regards Bill Murdick's defense of grade inflation, I am in complete
> agreement--to a point.  While it's true that in theory or in fact higher
> grades across sections of writing courses (or any course) reflect more
> attention to the work itself rather than the end product, try making this
> argument to certain individuals in administration.  I know of two writing
> programs that rank among the very best in the country that, in spite of
> making the same argument Bill Murdick makes, have not been able to
> convince administrators who, when hearing from facutly in other
> departments about the "shabby state of writing" in the university, place
> the blame on the writing program and see evidence of the "problem" in the
> higher grades.  I don't know that the problem is grade inflation, but
> rather a serious failure to communicate our goals to those who might
> not readily agree with what we're trying to do.
>
> How to resolve this problem in the context of assessment? Maybe in
> addition to educating administrators we also have to do better outreach to
> members of departments outside our own about the connection between our
> pedagogies and what we see as "successful" student writing, and a
> connection between what we see as valuable in teaching and assessment and
> what others in those departments see (and don't see) as valuable.
>
> Forgive this if it's already been addressed on the net; I've been off the
> list for a little while.
>
> Michael Bernard-Donals
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 09:14:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
X-To:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: The Politics of Assessment, From: NAME = <MURDICK@CUP
 
I don't have anaything substantive to add--just want to agree with Bill
Murdick's post.
 
Alice Roy
 
 
>In Defense of Grade Inflation
>
>        I would like to single out one of the many interesting remarks
>Mili Clark made in her long cri du soir--the idea that 55 percent of
>students getting B+ or higher meant that there was something wrong with
>the grading.
>        It seems to me that in a well designed comp course in which
>students and teacher work collaboratively, in which writing center
>services are accessed, in which students work toward better products
>through multiple drafts, and in which portofolio assessment delays
>grading--in such circumstances, I would expect students to produce
>fairly good papers, by the standards that have existed during the
>last 30 years. Isn't that the whole idea of modern theory and
>pedagogy? That students will succeed under this "environmental"
>approach or "process" approach, and that they will internalize--learn
>from--that success?
>        Well, if we are right, and they do indeed succeed, should we
>then give them the high grades they have earned and that reflect that
>success, or should we give them mediocre grades in homage to the bell curve?
>        I'd be willing to bet that on any campus one could find a
>set of courses across various disiplines in which grades are
>consistently unusually high. And I would bet that most of those courses
>have similar characteristics in that they are designed to help students
>succeed rather than fail, and that the educational philosophy behind
>them is one of inclusiveness rather than exclusiveness (or gatekeeping).
>
>        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 09:23:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961003112105.10791B-100000@mason2.gmu.edu> from
              "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" at Oct 3, 96 12:09:19 pm
 
Chris, I definitely think an appropriate assessment is valuable whether
there is outside pressure or not.  It not only requires the faculty to
talk to each other about what they are doing and why, but it gets to the
heart of the teaching of writing: we can't teach revision of writing
without helping students to learn how to assess their drafts.  I've
written a lot about this, so I won't say more here, but the benefits of
benign assessment are many and powerful.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 13:27:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment
 
Peter Dow Adams--
 
I agree with you entirely.  We do need to show that our
writing courses (that's the collective "our") are
effective in turning out competent writers.  The two
mega-program assessments I have done have been
flawed due to lack of uniformity in our curriculum
(a uniformity none of us wants or even believes is
desirable); instead of comparing papers which were
all apples, 40% of the time we compared apples and
oranges and grapes and pears.  To drive this vile
metaphor a bit further, all of the 60% of portfolios
which contained only apples showed improvement
from beginning to the end of the semester.  The
problem here is that V-Ps can't understand that the
improvement of 100% of the apples, which constitute
60% of the program, is actually a very good statistic.
So, should we force all instructors to forego compotes
in favor of apples so that our assessment results
will look more impressive?
 
If we would all make an imaginative identification
with our other colleagues' disciplines and trust our
colleagues when they say, this is how it is with us and
therefore this is what we do, I believe that assessments
and acountability would be fun challenges instead of
stumbling blocks to education.  But, I titled my message
"The Politics of Assessment" for good reason.     --Mili
 
David --
 
I just read your message of Wed, 02 Oct 1996 16:23:42 -0700 (MST):
 
>Now, if I wanted to comply with this kind of directive, I would pre-test
>students with some sort of complex prompt that required special vocabularies
>and abstract thinking and post test them with some sort of narrative personal
>writing task. I'm sure that I would see dramatic improvement. I wonder if the
>evil vice provost would let me get away with that.
 
I love it, I love it, I'll do it, I'll do it!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 11:45:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Ruffus <RuffusSt@SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      WPA LIST
 
I'm a WPA from Salt Lake Community College.  Does this message get me
on the list?
 
Stephen Ruffus
ruffusst@slcc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 13:50:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment
 
Dear Ed White,
 
The failure of our timed-essay assessment had nothing to do with either
my dumbness in setting the exam or the scoring criteria (or the dumbness
of UB students).  I've always loved UB students because they are a
cantankerous lot. They simply protested the assessment because it gave
them a good venue for protesting all sorts of things going on at SUNY
which have made it impossible for them to graduate in 4 years: program
cuts and tuition raises among them.
 
So, 35% of the students did not show up for the exam.  Some phoned me and
said they had better things to do then take this stupid test, that they had tak
the summer placement test and that was it, thank you.  Of the 65% who did
show up for the exam, out of a room of 20 students 1 came on time and the
others drifted in as late as 30 minutes.  2 or 3 wrote until the end of the
timed period, but most scratched out anything that came into their heads
and left after 10 or 15 minutes.  They were sending a message to the
University: f--- y--!  As I said, I love these kids.
 
I have given chapters of your book to the oversight committee chaired
by Attila the Engineer.  Maybe that's why the committee hasn't been
called into session since the semester started.  --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 13:59:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Chris:
 
My reason for advocating some kind of proficiency testing has little to do
quite frankly with whether it proves or doesn't prove students have reached
some level.  I advocate our system because it makes the program a
collaborative endeavor.  It forces teachers to work together on both a
practical and theoretical level.
 
Our system is always up for grabs.  This semester our teachers are all in
small mentoring groups which also serve as portfolio-reading groups.  Each
group has been given a certain degree of freedom (they have to run their
plans by the directors) to alter our basic system.  We've instituted this
procedure for this semester because our system itself was falling into a bit
of a rut.  New graduate students felt it as imposed because they had had no
voice in designing it.  So we set up this method as a first step in a
redesign.  Once the semester is over, we're going to have a committee look at
the various schemes and come up with an overall system which is likely to be
somewhat different from what we do now--though not necessarily.
 
What's important here is the creation of a community--I believe in socially
constructed standards and I want to make the construction of those standards
truly collaborative--in consonance with some of Pamela Moss' work and
research.
 
We'll come up with something at the end of all this, and its value will be
that it has been designed by those who will implement it.  The conversation
surround the redesign will inform what our teachers do in their classrooms;
it makes them all much more reflective as teachers and writers.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 12:58:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961003141745.006c49a0@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Re the question of common goals for assessment, wasn't this what the CCCC
statement on assessment that was in the making for several years and just
recently published in CCC was supposed to "establish"? Is it an important
document? Useful?
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 15:11:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA LIST
In-Reply-To:  <s253a6ed.071@slcc.edu>
 
Yes, you're on.
 
On Thu, 3 Oct 1996, Stephen Ruffus wrote:
 
> I'm a WPA from Salt Lake Community College.  Does this message get me
> on the list?
>
> Stephen Ruffus
> ruffusst@slcc.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 16:48:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Benefits of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961003112105.10791B-100000@mason2.gmu.edu> from
              "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" at Oct 3, 96 12:09:19 pm
 
> However,
> the more I read about large-scale writing assessment the more I'm
> intrigued by the positive benefits that might accrue for a faculty to
> spend that time together discussing standards.  Do those of you who run
> such assessments (Sue McLeod, Pat Belanoff, Ed White, etc.) think that
> the benefits are substantial enough to warrant my suggesting
> large-scale proficiency
> assessment even in the absence of pressure to do this kind of assessment?
>
> Chris:
 
Ed and others in composition like Peter Elbow and Pat Belanoff have noted that
the best part of writing program assessment is that it brings teachers
together to talk (this is also mentioned in the educational assessment
literature).  You might want to look at the Chapter by Russel Durst, Marjorie
Roemer and Lucille Schultz in the 1994 Boynton/Cook New Directions in Portfolios
book in which they describe a portfolio exit exam that makes the conversation
between teachers one of the foci of the program.  Teachers meet in three person
"trios" and make decisions about portfolios collaboratively after discussing
student work and their evaluations and perceptions of that work.  They claim
substantial benefits for their teachers and composition program beyond the
exit evaluation of student work.
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 18:20:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Mili, I have met Attilla the Engineer, though he has different faces on
different campuses.  You have my sympathy.  Your students sound OK, not
willing to dance a dance they find meaningless.  I take your overall point
to be that assessment must be in context and that no assessment can succeed
when the environment has turned sour.  Makes sense to me.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 21:05:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <01IA7HMVRE2A8XHJY0@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
mostly to milli.
I've done pre & post tests, quite controlled with a fairly uniform
curriculum, for years.  All apples btw.  Generally, there is a little
growth (on the average: some of course bound, some slide backwards). We
can't have controls for everything--e.g., we haven't used grades as
hammers.  At any rate, writing growth seems to occur in small increments.
Has with me.
 
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 21:16:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <961003085445_117319506@emout12.mail.aol.com>
 
I want to add to pat's list of objectives: teach them _about_ writing, not
as a skill but a human activity.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 21:38:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199610012334.QAA05230@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
i swore i wouldn't write three times to one list (or in one day) but:
to Richard and Ed about gains:
remember that study by Wyllie et al (not sure of spelling)--the New Zealand
comparison of three strands of teaching writing.  I think the duration was
a year, maybe longer.  At any rate, excellent teaching situations in all
strands:  very little gain shown in any of them.  Still, gain. I'm not
being a pessimist but I wouldn't expect startling gains in a semester
unless we are teaching some kind of atomistic version of writing (like
where to place commas--I can get great gains with that).
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Oct 1996 17:31:47 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Hilgers <hilgers@PARADISE.MWP.HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: Manoa Writing Program, UHM
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
Clearly, among the prime benefits of portfolio-based assessment is the
learning that occurs when teacher-assessors talk about the portfolios
before them.  Another benefit, less documented, has to do with the
work students do when they compose, assemble, and reflectively assess
their portfolio.  A third benefit is the real wealth of information
that each individual portfolio can provide, for example, a student and
her advisor as they work together to plot course choices and the like
for the next semester or years.
 
My emerging question, then, is something like this.  Is there any
benefit to requiring students to develop portfolios when a primary
concern (imposed or implied) of those who set the requirement is to
achieve a unidimensional decision in the quickest time at the least
cost?
 
This is becoming a very real concern on this campus as we revisit our
own five-hour, two essay placement exam for incoming freshmen in
light of the CCCC policy statement on the assessment of writing.
Some of us see that portfolios of high school work are the only
vehicle which would allow us to really conform with those
principles. Others, however, wonder about the legitimacy of asking
high-school students and their teachers to work on the
portfolio-development project when all we will give it is ten minutes
of attention for a relatively low-stakes decision: whether the
student will have to take a remedial writing course at a community
college or will be placed into one of our mainstream introductory
writing courses (which happens to about 95% of the 2,000 students we
test each year).
 
Our current exam takes most of the day in an incoming student's life.
It does require that students write two different types of essays and
it gives them ample time to revise them.  Each essay is read by at
least two faculty members (paid about $17 per hour).  Our accuracy, at
least as measured by teachers' subsequent efforts to place students
differently, is probably 98%.  Nonetheless, our exam falls far short
of following the principles set forth by CCCC.
 
As much as I might like to require portfolios from all incoming
students, I am not sure that doing so would be consistent with the
whole ideology of portfolio-based development and assessment (or
perhaps even ethical) if our use of them will be no more broadly based
than is our current use of our placement examination.  I have read and
heard very little discussion of this "appropriate use" dimension of
portfolios.  I will be happy to bring your voices into our own
discussions here.  Aloha.
_______________________
Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
hilgers@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu
Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 02:20:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Benefits of Assessment
 
In response to Brian's response, we do somewhat the same thing at
Fort Lewis.  Composition teachers evaluate students' final portfolios
collaboratively, and when you have to articulate and defend your
application of grading criteria to others, the evolving nature of those
criteria include the contributions of everyone.  We plan to try
program assessment the same way, with an interdisciplinary panel of
portfolio readers.  Has anyone tried that--having folks outside of
composition help rate student work in kind of a formal way?  I'd
appreciate any comments/suggestions.
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
WPA
Fort Lewis College
Durango, CO 81301
farnsley_k@fortlewis.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 08:00:44 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961003141745.006c49a0@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
The New-Teacher Standards for Kentucky's new teachers (probationary and
first year) point to the NCATE standards for content areas for assessment
strategies.  NCATE passes the buck to NCTE/IRA for the assessment;
therefore, the NCTE standards document has some standing as a national
document that applies to a number of teacher-preparation universities (of
which yours and mine are two).  I mention this because we are currently
under a mandate to develop assessment procedures for our program (not for
students, but for the program itself).  I assume Murray's English program
has a teaching major because I know it supports a National Writing Project
site.
 
I realize that the NCTE/IRA document focuses primarily on K-12 (and in
that set more on Middle and Secondary levels than on kindergarten through
elementary).  But still the standards do carry through to post-secondary
settings.  And NCTE has the standing nationally that other organizations
lack.  With the focus nationally on standards for teachers and
credentialing teachers and with NCTE/IRA/'s being recognized as the
organization that sets the standards for content-area English and reading
instruction, their document is a useful beginning in attempts to
legitimize our programs (or fix the broken ones).
 
On Thu, 3 Oct 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
 
> Is there any reason why we can't work on some common goals for first-year
> writing courses and design some methods for assessing them?  I realize, as
> David says, that there will be local differences, but don't we have some
> common purposes and goals?  And if so, wouldn't we all benefit from an
> articulation of those goals and ways we could assess them?
>
> Part of my reasoning here is selfish--I am a new WPA and need to begin
> program assessment.  I would like to know what others are doing and be able
> to draw on a field of information to support my own plans for assessment.
> ------------------------------
> Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071-0009
> (502)762-4729
> ------------------------------
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 08:59:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <42A19397687@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu> from "Thomas Hilgers" at
              Oct 3, 96 05:31:47 pm
 
According to Thomas Hilgers:
.
. Clearly, among the prime benefits of portfolio-based assessment is the
. learning that occurs when teacher-assessors talk about the portfolios
. before them.  Another benefit, less documented, has to do with the
. work students do when they compose, assemble, and reflectively assess
. their portfolio.  A third benefit is the real wealth of information
. that each individual portfolio can provide, for example, a student and
. her advisor as they work together to plot course choices and the like
. for the next semester or years.
.
. My emerging question, then, is something like this.  Is there any
. benefit to requiring students to develop portfolios when a primary
. concern (imposed or implied) of those who set the requirement is to
. achieve a unidimensional decision in the quickest time at the least
. cost?
.
. This is becoming a very real concern on this campus as we revisit our
. own five-hour, two essay placement exam for incoming freshmen in
. light of the CCCC policy statement on the assessment of writing.
. Some of us see that portfolios of high school work are the only
. vehicle which would allow us to really conform with those
. principles. Others, however, wonder about the legitimacy of asking
. high-school students and their teachers to work on the
. portfolio-development project when all we will give it is ten minutes
. of attention for a relatively low-stakes decision: whether the
. student will have to take a remedial writing course at a community
. college or will be placed into one of our mainstream introductory
. writing courses (which happens to about 95% of the 2,000 students we
. test each year).
.
. Our current exam takes most of the day in an incoming student's life.
. It does require that students write two different types of essays and
. it gives them ample time to revise them.  Each essay is read by at
. least two faculty members (paid about $17 per hour).  Our accuracy, at
. least as measured by teachers' subsequent efforts to place students
. differently, is probably 98%.  Nonetheless, our exam falls far short
. of following the principles set forth by CCCC.
.
. As much as I might like to require portfolios from all incoming
. students, I am not sure that doing so would be consistent with the
. whole ideology of portfolio-based development and assessment (or
. perhaps even ethical) if our use of them will be no more broadly based
. than is our current use of our placement examination.  I have read and
. heard very little discussion of this "appropriate use" dimension of
. portfolios.  I will be happy to bring your voices into our own
. discussions here.  Aloha.
. _______________________
. Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
. University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
. hilgers@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu
. Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
.
If your primary concern is underutilization of the portfolios, why not
extend their use into the composition classroom. The portfolios could be
resources for students' writing their literacy autobiographies, analysis
of genres, or preparation of a learning portfolio that emphasizes
life-long learning. The benefits that you identify are strong ones, too,
so that even placement as the culminating benefit is not insignificant.
But, I am intrigued by the ways in which you might imagine connecting
K-12 and college that are not open to those who do not have the evidence
of learning available in portfolios. Please share what you come up with.
                                Barbara Cambridge, Director,
                                American Association for Higher Education
                                        Assessment Forum
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 09:13:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Peter Dow Adams asks if there's any way to assess the success of
basic writing programs.  At our campus, the basic writing program
gauges its success by tracking students through first-year comp,
since the goal of the basic writing program is to prepare students
to succeed in 101 and 102.  If basic writing students succeed in
101 and 102 to the same extent as students who place directly into
the courses (actually, they do better!), then the program is
succeeding.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 09:37:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Please pardon my off-topic post. We publish a newsletter called College
Administrator Quarterly. The goal of the newsletter is to help
administrators manage their adjunct/part-time faculty more effectively.
To get more to the point, there is a regular column for program
administrators, and our we (as well as our writer) would like to get some
feedback from program administrators concerning what kinds of adjunct faculty
management issues program administrators find most challenging, difficult,
frustrating,etc.... In the September issue, we dealt with adjunct faculty
assessment; in the next issue we are looking at adjunct faculty hiring
procedures.
 
Thanks,
 
P.D. Lesko, Editor
College Administrator Quarterly
P.O. Box 130323
Ann Arbor, MI  48113-0323
e-mail: adjunct@sai.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 08:27:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Portfolios as a mode of assessment with a purpose
In-Reply-To:  <42A19397687@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu>
 
Requiring portfolios of first-year students has a lot more significance
than your purpose for requiring them.  As with any mode of assessment,
you need to consider what purposes portfolios serve for students and
teachers, and as many contributors to the list have noted, portfolios
helps advance many worthy purposes of significance to teachers and
students because portfolios treat writing not as a one shot isolated
activity but as a situated longterm process.  When students have to look
at several pieces of their writing from several different contexts and
sit down and write about them, they can see that they are writers, and
when teachers sit down together to look at collections of writings from
their classes, they begin to see the curriculum in new ways.
 
We have found that requiring portfolios of entering students can have an
even broader impact on the high school curricula when we began requiring
a piece of writing from outside English.  Surprise, surprise, students
had a hard time providing one, and when they began asking for writing
assignments in their other classes, faculty began going to English
teachers to ask what to do with writing, really.  We have a portfolio
packet with sample student portfolios and advice for teachers and
students on how to put them together, but the packets cost us about $6 a
piece.  Anyhow, my colleagues on the University Composition Board (Marvin
Diogenes and Anne Marie Hall) and I have been working with the State
Board of Education and the other universities in the state to get
portfolios implemented on a statewide basis as part of the high school
curriculum, but so far they are only being used in local high schools.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 11:47:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <01IA8N3AYSZ68WZB5H@nova.wright.edu>
 
> On Fri, 4 Oct 1996, RICH BULLOCK wrote:
>
> Peter Dow Adams asks if there's any way to assess the success of basic
> writing programs.  At our campus, the basic writing program gauges its
> success by tracking students through first-year comp, since the goal of
> the basic writing program is to prepare students to succeed in 101 and
> 102.  If basic writing students succeed in 101 and 102 to the same
> extent as students who place directly into the courses (actually, they
> do better!), then the program is succeeding.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
        We also maintain a Developmental Studies Coordinating Committee
who assume the duties of tracking the Basic Writing students at our three
campuses and correlating the information.  Their input is largely
responsible for our developmental composition being formed from regular
freshman composition. We also pre and post test these students for
criterion reference.  A separate department tracks our ESL students'
success through freshman composition.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 13:10:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment: Do gains decay?
In-Reply-To:  <01IA8N3AYSZ68WZB5H@nova.wright.edu>
 
I've been following this conversation with real interest, and I have a
question that perhaps Ed or someone else can answer.  I recollect that one
of the things that killed sentence-combining-- certainly one of the great
pre-post-experimental-control research scenarios of our times--back in the
80s was Daiker et al's findings (reported, as I recollect, in the *Journal
of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior*--not one found on most of our
shelves at that time) that the large syntactic gains of their experimental
groups did not decay rapidly after the SC course, but that the control
groups caught up with and matched the gains of the experimental groups by
the beginning of junior year.  In other words, the SC syntactic gains
created an advantage that only existed for a short time, and were thus
less exciting.
 
What do we know about gains from Fycomp in general and their meaningful
persistance?  Is the only literature on this anecdotal literature from
WAC?  My thanks to anyone who can tell me about this.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 13:38:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      National Congress (fwd)
 
Could you please share the attached with your colleagues, particularly
those interested in issues of adjunct, part-time, and TA faculties?  Thanks.
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sat, 28 Sep 1996 15:09:52 -0400 (EDT)
From: Patrick McGann <mcg@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu>
To: David Jolliffe <djolliff@condor.depaul.edu>
Subject: National Congress (fwd)
 
Hey David,
 
Could you send this posting around to people you know who might be
interested?
 
Thanks.
 
Patrick McGann <mcg@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu>
English Department
George Washington University
Washington, DC 20052
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sat, 28 Sep 1996 15:00:26 -0400 (EDT)
From: Patrick McGann <mcg@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu>
To: amsa-list@cc.ysu.edu
Subject: National Congress
 
 
 
             *********** National Congress **********
 
        Interested in creating better working conditions for Graduate
Teaching Assistants, part-time faculty, adjuncts, and non-tenure-track
full-time faculty?
 
        In Washington DC, December 27-28, concurrent with the Modern
Language Association (MLA) Convention, there will be a National Congress
of Part Time, Adjunct, GTA, and Non-Tenure Track faculty.  We will be
meeting to share information and ideas about solutions to the ongoing
crisis in the working conditions of marginalized faculty.  The National
Congress will include workshops on specific issues of interest to graduate
students, part-timers, and full-time faculty who are committed to justice
in higher education, as well as plenary discussions on such issues as
unionization of marginal faculty, how to make the AAUP more responsive to
part-timer/GTA concerns, and ways to make the MLA and other professional
academic organizations more engaged in issues of justice in employment.
 
        The National Congress is free and open to anyone genuinely
interested in the employment conditions of part-time faculty, GTAs,
non-tenure track faculty, and adjuncts.
 
        More information, and a chance to get involved in planning the
National Congress, is available by joining the NATLCONG listserv.  Send a
subscription message ("Subscribe NATLCONG yourname") to:
        listserv@gwuvm.gwu.edu.
 
        Other requests for information can be directed to:
        whitejj@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu.
        mcg@gwis2.circ.gwu.edu
 
        We hope many of you, especially those already planning on
attending the MLA this December, will participate in what looks to be a
very important event in the development of a national strategy for justice
in college/university teaching.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 15:44:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  <199610041259.IAA01739@transcom.capcon.net> from "Barbara
              Cambridge" at Oct 4, 96 08:59:07 am
 
For me, Thomas Hilgers' concerns about using portfolios unnecesarily are real; I
have even said that using portfolios unnecessarily is like "using a blow torch
to kill a cockroach."  However Barbra Cambridge makes several good points:
> .
> If your primary concern is underutilization of the portfolios, why not
> extend their use into the composition classroom. The portfolios could be
> resources for students' writing their literacy autobiographies, analysis
> of genres, or preparation of a learning portfolio that emphasizes
> life-long learning. The benefits that you identify are strong ones, too,
> so that even placement as the culminating benefit is not insignificant.
> But, I am intrigued by the ways in which you might imagine connecting
> K-12 and college that are not open to those who do not have the evidence
> of learning available in portfolios. Please share what you come up with.
>                                 Barbara Cambridge, Director,
>                                 American Association for Higher Education
>                                         Assessment Forum
>
We are in the third year of using state-mandated high school portfolios for
placement in first-year composition courses.  The main impetus was because
students were already compiling them.  However, we are learning that the high
schools are very interested in our use of them, and even private schools who
are not required to have students compile portfolios are inquiring about
having their students obtain placement through portfolios.  We have used high
school interest as a way to introduce teachers to the requirements and
expectations of first-year composition.  All in all, this project has seemed
to become much bigger than just placement.  We are in the process of exploring
more pedagogical uses for portfolios in the classes themselves.  At one point,
I think I would have discouraged Thomas from exploring portfolio use for
placement, but I think I would agree with Barbara.  It appears I have much to
learn about portfolios.
                      Brian
 
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 13:55:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 4 Oct 1996 08:59:07 -0400 from <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
 
To all of you discussing the issue of high school portfolios and their
use in freshman comp:
You are assuming here a freshman class directly out of high school as
your major student audience. What about older, nontraditional students or
even the younger student who has been out of high school a year or two
when she or he enters? Do you have many of such students? What provision
do you make for them?
 
At Boise State University we have a mix of older and younger adults day
and night; many have been out of high school for a year or two (many
longer) when they enroll. It seems to me that nationally the number of
such students is growing (at least 40% over age 25) and at least here
many wait to start college, making them under age 25 (the age for adult
learners in the research)--but they are really adults because they have
taken on adult responsibilities.
--Karen Uehling
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 16:47:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sonja Bagby <sbagby@WESTGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Peer Tutoring Classes
In-Reply-To:  <2.2.32.19960925014622.006f510c@urvax.urich.edu>
 
Thanks for the help finding info about peer tutoring classes!!
 
Sonja S. Bagby
Writing Center Coordinator
Department of English and Philosophy
State University of West Georgia
Carrollton, GA 30118
sbagby@westga.edu
 
 
On Tue, 24 Sep 1996, Dona J. Hickey wrote:
 
> You can get to our writing center/wac practicum page by going to:
>
> http://www.urich.edu~writing/
>
> That's the WAC/WCenter home page which has links to Joe Essid's (WCenter
> director)and my individual pages with our courses listed.  Each of us
> teaches English 376, the training course for tutors.  The syllabus is there.
>
>
> At 09:52 AM 9/24/96 -0400, Sonja S. Bagby wrote:
> >I also would love to see syllabi for writing center practicum courses, if
> >anyone could point the way . . . I am still a searcher for everything I
> >can get to prove I am worthwhile to this place!!
> >
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Dona J. Hickey, Associate Professor   hickey@urvax.urich.edu
> Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
> English Department                    804-289-8302
> University of Richmond, VA 23173
>
> "An adventure is only an inconvenience rightly considered."  Chesterton
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 20:53:15 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
 
The study Irv Peckham refers to is by Elley, Barham, Lamb and Wyllie, done
in New Zealand.  250 h.s. students over three years, comparing no grammar,
transformational grammar, and "traditional" grammar instruction.  _The Role
of Grammar in a Secondary School Curriculum_  1979  New Zealand Research Council
 
Irv is correct that the study didn't show "impressive" gain scores for the
students' papers over the three years.  The "third form" students scored
18.06 out of a possible 32 (analytic scoring), while two years later
students scored 20.98.  It was a statistically significant improvement, in
percentage terms from 56 to 65 percent.
 
But the authors themselves said this wasn't very much improvement, and given
the not- very-high inter-rater reliability of their scoring, it wasn't
dependable.
 
What the study did show pretty convincingly was that even over three years,
grammar instruction of either type didn't improve the students' writing (but
did cause a decline in positive attitudes toward English).  In other words,
the no-grammar group, the traditional-grammar group, and the
transformational group all improved equally.
 
For Ed and others, my question now is--"For years I have been preaching to
both graduate students and public school teachers that 'formal grammar
instruction' will have no effect on student writing.'  And my grounds for
that claim have been empirical studies for the last 70 years, most of them
using some sort of pre/test post/test//control group design.  If we don't
trust that sort of empirical design, then do I have anything other than
expert opinion and intuition to counter people who say that 'of course
teaching grammar helps if it's done correctly'?"   [People such as Martha
Kolln.]
 
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 14:18:22 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/04/96 13:55
 
My favorite article on the topic of teaching grammar is Hartwell's classic
"Grammar, Grammars, and the Teaching of Grammar." He was dealing with exactly
the same question Richard Fulkerson just posed: If no one is persuaded by the
empirical research, then let's see if it MAKES SENSE apriori to say that
teaching grammar improves writing. He then goes thru a whole series of efforts
to show that it doesn't make sense. It's Hartwell's "common sense" vs other
people's common sense. Cool article. Samuel Johnson used that strategy all the
time. He would set up "common sense" positions as being virtually
unassailable. And then he would propose another way to come at the issue that
"made more sense" than the conventional wisdom. But we're fighting Gresham's
Law of conceptual currency: the easy drives out the difficult.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 14:27:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL/EFL & The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961004113611.5950B-100000@DGS>
 
On Fri, 4 Oct 1996, Chet Pryor-Montgomery College wrote:
 
> > On Fri, 4 Oct 1996, RICH BULLOCK wrote:
> >
> > Peter Dow Adams asks if there's any way to assess the success of basic
> > writing programs.  At our campus, the basic writing program gauges its
> > success by tracking students through first-year comp, since the goal of
> > the basic writing program is to prepare students to succeed in 101 and
> > 102.  If basic writing students succeed in 101 and 102 to the same
> > extent as students who place directly into the courses (actually, they
> > do better!), then the program is succeeding.
> -------------------------------------------------------------------------
>         We also maintain a Developmental Studies Coordinating Committee
> who assume the duties of tracking the Basic Writing students at our three
> campuses and correlating the information.  Their input is largely
> responsible for our developmental composition being formed from regular
> freshman composition. We also pre and post test these students for
> criterion reference.  A separate department tracks our ESL students'
> success through freshman composition.
>
>       Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
>
>        _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
>       __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
>          >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
>      ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>       Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
>
This is to Chet and anyone else who's at an institution where ESL/EFL
students are tracked and-- I'm presuming-- supported in other ways.  Could
you talk more about what kinds of information the tracking yields, and how
that information is generally used?
                                                Brad Peters
                                                Cal State Northridge
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 14:52:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: assessment
X-To:         Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96100413113771@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Returning students present a challenge with using portfolios as
placements, and we will probably always keep our timed-writing task as a
placement option.  However, we are using portfolios as a transfer student
placement option precisely because we get a trickle of students who have
worked and had significant nonacademic writing experiences that don't
count from much when considering requirements, who have taken courses at
smaller colleges where faculty teach writing in discipline based courses
and one or no comp courses are required, or who have had other sorts of
writing experiences outside required comp courses.  Community college
folks in various contexts have stated that their students have not
written and thus could not use portfolios, but we have discussed how
'pre-college' courses can use portfolios to help students think of
themselves as writers.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 17:11:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Boss Barbara
In-Reply-To:  <199610041259.IAA01739@transcom.capcon.net> from "Barbara
              Cambridge" at Oct 4, 96 08:59:07 am
 
Congratulations, Barbara Cambridge on the AAHE job and (I presume) a move
to Washington.  Do post or send me your new email address and say hello
to everyone for me.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 4 Oct 1996 22:06:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      The Politics of Assessment
 
The three often vocal legal writing directors on this list have been quiet
for some time.  I'm going to break the silence with a few thoughts prompted
by the discussion of grading, which is something my own school is addressing
right now.
 
I see "your" students after they leave college and I see their writing.
 
A few are excellent writers, some are OK, many are poor.  Most think they
write rather well.  Virtually all of the excellent writers do not credit
their colleges for their writing skills -- and those that do, give the
credit to their teachers from outside the comp/rhetoric world.   Most of the
middling and poor writers state that they received excellent grades in
college writing courses -- and they did.  For what, I do not know.
 
The students, frankly, do not share their comp professors' assumptions about
their grades' meaning, at least as I've seen those professorial assumptions
voiced on this list.  Grades are grades, and for all the failings of any
grading scale used in any college, they are a sorting mechanism, they do
measure performance, and they do mean more than how good the students "feel"
about themselves or how they "expressed" themselves.  These students think
they are great writers because they were given -- and I mean given, as in
presented with gifts -- high grades in a compressed grading scale.  The law
schools are now reaping the results of our own compressed grading scales,
often instituted to make our students more competitive in the job market, to
please our students, and, honestly, to avoid failing those students who
should not be lawyers.
 
If any of you have children in primary grades, you will realize that this
culturally-based "expressive" freedom has meant a generation of students who
were placed in Whole Language-based curriculums and classes who cannot write
in a manner another person can understand, who have no penmanship skills at
all, who cannot spell (except creatively, so creatively they cannot
understand their own writing), who cannot punctuate, and who are in for
problems -- as are we.
 
One of my legal writing colleagues recently wrote that he does not teach at
Lake Wobegon Law School, where all the students are above average.  But we
are flooded each year by graduates of Lake Wobegon College.  They may feel
good about themselves, but they're in for a shock.
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <Levine@Thunder.Temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 08:15:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      College grading/law school performance
 
Jan Levine has, as usual, spoken aptly for those of us in legal
writing.   Most of the law students (at least at the non-"elite" law
schools) do not write well;  they either write poorly or, at best, in a
mediocre fashion.  I see sentences so poorly constructed that they are
incomprehensible.  Some sentences "sound" like something one would say
out loud, but that no well educated person would write;  others are so
mangled that no one would ever even speak that way - for no one else
would understand what was being said.
 
Moreover, critical thinking skills are sorely needed.  I read texts for
critical reading, writing, and thinking courses at the college level and
think:  if only my students had the foggiest notion of how to construct
an argument;  how to spot logical fallacies, etc. then they could move
into DOING these things using the law as the raw material - as it is,
they have to be taught what an analogy is;  what a distinction is; why
an argument will not be persuasive if it ignores potential
counter-arguments.
 
Some of my academic colleagues (who don't teach legal writing) think
that the critical thinking skills are ALL the students lack - that if
they could think more clearly they could write more clearly.  Yes, they
COULD write better if they had better analytical thinking skills;  but
knowledge of how to write well is still needed as well.
 
Communication is hard enough in a society that is increasingly diverse.
We have real language barriers, as our society expands to encompass
immigrants from a variety of countries.  And even English is used in
different ways by people from different parts of our society -
 
Some sort of standardization really is needed - not because on some
"moral plain" the "King's English" is good and other types of English
are "bad" but because we desperately need to be able to exchange ideas -
and we are getting worse and worse at doing so.
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
Writing Director - California Western School of Law
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 07:39:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SALUKI-MAIL.FIBER2.SIU.EDU>
Organization: Dept. of English, SIUC
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Greetings,
 
I hope it's not imprudent of me to make my first post to this list a response
to Jan Levine's assessment (see below) of "our" writing students who have
found their way to her law school.  (I haven't been lurking; I'm just a
soon-to-be WPA who needs to learn the lay of the land.)  I've participated on
lists long enough to know what to expect in the days ahead as others get wind
of what she has said.  We have, however, heard arguments like hers before,
and while I think it would be fairly easy (and perhaps cathartic) to
demonstrate its deficiences, I think perhaps, taking my lead from Kenneth
Burke's discussion of *Mein Kampf*, that there are more ways of burning books
(or posts) than on the pyre.
 
Levine voices an opinion that is hegemonic institutionally, if not
culturally ("our" writers are generally poor, what they did learn didn't
result from our writing programs, they think they write well but don't,
whole-language is touchy-feely . . . heck, they can't even spell or write
legibly, etc.).  The opinion usually draws from anecdotal evidence, which of
course rarely produces dependable conclusions.  Nevertheless, it is
persuasive to people who have the power to influence how we run our programs.
 
So my question is this: What can writing program administrators do, if
anything, to improve the perception of our work and its product ("our"
students)?  I believe that we must involve "outside" faculty in the challenge
of creating a writing program that does what they expect it to for "their"
students.  I don't think we have to simply capitulate to current expectations
of the general faculty, but we do need to openly discuss with them what
constitutes good writing.  (Judging from the products produced by other
programs, law schools in particular, some of our colleagues don't really
know.)  How might we orchestrate such an institution-wide conversation?
 
Dave Blakesley
 
***************************************
Associate Professor, Rhetoric and Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
e-mail: DBLAKE@SIU.EDU
 
Jan M. Levine wrote:
>
> The three often vocal legal writing directors on this list have been quiet
> for some time.  I'm going to break the silence with a few thoughts prompted
> by the discussion of grading, which is something my own school is
> addressing right now.
>
> I see "your" students after they leave college and I see their writing.
>
> A few are excellent writers, some are OK, many are poor.  Most think they
> write rather well.  Virtually all of the excellent writers do not credit
> their colleges for their writing skills -- and those that do, give the
> credit to their teachers from outside the comp/rhetoric world.   Most of
> the middling and poor writers state that they received excellent grades in
> college writing courses -- and they did.  For what, I do not know.
>
> The students, frankly, do not share their comp professors' assumptions > about their grades' meaning, at least as I've seen those professorial  >
assumptions voiced on this list.  Grades are grades, and for all the >
failings of any grading scale used in any college, they are a sorting >
mechanism, they do measure performance, and they do mean more than how good >
the students "feel" about themselves or how they "expressed" themselves.  >
These students think they are great writers because they were given -- and >
I mean given, as in presented with gifts -- high grades in a compressed >
grading scale.  The law schools are now reaping the results of our own >
compressed grading scales, often instituted to make our students more >
competitive in the job market, to please our students, and, honestly, to >
avoid failing those students who should not be lawyers.
>
> If any of you have children in primary grades, you will realize that this
> culturally-based "expressive" freedom has meant a generation of students > who were placed in Whole Language-based curriculums and classes who cannot >
write in a manner another person can understand, who have no penmanship >
skills at all, who cannot spell (except creatively, so creatively they
> cannot understand their own writing), who cannot punctuate, and who are in
> for problems -- as are we.
>
> One of my legal writing colleagues recently wrote that he does not teach at
> Lake Wobegon Law School, where all the students are above average.  But we
> are flooded each year by graduates of Lake Wobegon College.  They may feel
> good about themselves, but they're in for a shock.
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Temple University School of Law
> 1719 N. Broad St.
> Philadelphia, PA 19122
> tele: (215) 204-8890
> e-mail: <Levine@Thunder.Temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 08:29:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961004220904.2ad79a56@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
It's interesting to me that grades seem to be discussed in a different way
from the assessment of writing programs.  Yet, don't most of the arguments
about assessing a writing a program apply to assessments of a student's
writing?  The assessments should be relative to clearly stated goals, they
should be as accurate as possible, the assessment methods should be
meaningfully related to those goals, they're extremely helpful (if not
necessary) for improvement, and so on.
 
Trish Roberts                           [engpat@showme.missouri.edu]
"you swim like lions through the crest
and bathe yourself in zebra flesh"      (P. Gods)
http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat    [insert standard disclaimer here]
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 09:57:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
X-To:         Trish Roberts <engpat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.961005082643.83958A-100000@bronze.missouri.edu>
 
> On Sat, 5 Oct 1996, Trish Roberts wrote:
>
> It's interesting to me that grades seem to be discussed in a different way
> from the assessment of writing programs.  Yet, don't most of the arguments
> about assessing a writing a program apply to assessments of a student's
> writing?  The assessments should be relative to clearly stated goals, they
> should be as accurate as possible, the assessment methods should be
> meaningfully related to those goals, they're extremely helpful (if not
> necessary) for improvement, and so on.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Trish,
        This group had a similar discussion last Spring prior to 4Cs.
Those of us who do outcomes testing use a standardizing rubric, and I
would guess the process the same for portfolio assessment. At our campus,
we always do rangefinding activities to be sure the grading cadre is in
harmony.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 12:57:41 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: College grading/law school performance
 
I'm wondering, do the students with these poor skills but high grades
(we see the same with our entering students from high schools and
junior colleges) have the wherewithall to be at university or
law school.  I mean, do they have the basic intelligence and
motivation, or are they there because that's the place they've been
taught will help them be successful in life.  And what would we do if
we send most of these students away: close half the colleges and
universities?
 
Cynically yours, Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 14:05:59 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      WPA
 
Well I just voted for the first time, and am rather overwhelmed by
the high quality candidates running for WPA offices.  Since I have
yet to attend a WPA conference (hope to every summer), I really went
by subjective and imprecise memories of this discussion group's
conversations.  This is such a great group that has given me so much
intellectual and administrative support, virtually speaking.
 
Thanks and good luck to the candidates.  Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 16:24:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: ESL/EFL & The Politics of Assessment
X-To:         bradley peters <bp46866@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.95.961004141944.20482D-100000@csun1.csun.edu>
 
> On Fri, 4 Oct 1996, bradley peters wrote:
>
> This is to Chet and anyone else who's at an institution where ESL/EFL
> students are tracked and--I'm presuming--supported in other ways.
> Could you talk more about what kinds of information the tracking yields,
> and how that information is generally used?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bradley,
         Our little community college (actually not so little--31,000
students on three campuses) has the same problems as ones in Miami, New
York City, and San Diego; we have an enormous resident second-language
population and a tremendous number of international students--one-third of
our student population.  That surprises many who expect the Washington DC
suburbs to be a bastion of Wonder bread and mayonnaise.  Our
internationals and ESLs must take the CELT at entrance and are placed into
our AELP (American English Language Program) accordingly.  After 20
credits in that program, they emerge in our developmental freshman comp.
Our international-student guidance staff track them through comp. as a way
of improving AELP preparation, most especially for those students
susceptible to culture shock.  When we began outcomes testing in freshman
comp.(1992), we noticed an alarming number of international and former ESL
students who fell apart on in-class writing.  Our efforts in tracking
their progress are an attempt to troubleshoot individual problems and to
improve their freshman comp. preparation.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 14:13:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961004220904.2ad79a56@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
Jan,
 
You write that "you've seen [our] students and you've seen their writing,
and that they got good grades, etc." and my question is, do you and
your folks in law school "teach" writing, discuss what possible
rhetorical situations the students might be writing for and in,
work through any kind of revision process(es), offer suggestions on drafts
and ask for multiple revisions, and so on, or is writing something your
students "should have gotten" somewhere along the way, in HS or college?
 
Put another way, I guess I'm wondering if post-bac degrees, whether
in law or grad school (whatever area) just assume their students
can write (after all, those students _did_ have 101 and 102 in their
first year of college), or whether they view writing as a lifelong
process where one improves through guided practice and feedback and
revision(s) and thoughtful comments and more revision(s)?
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 16:23:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      can't write what
 
Jan may take a little heat for expressing frustration about the writing
abilities of new law students, mainly because it is a frustration that we all
share. One of the reasons that I more or less stopped teaching upper division
literature courses was my frustration with the writing skills of English
majors--make that, OUR English majors who took OUR comp courses and OUR major
courses, etc. But it gets to a deeper frustration. We are not doing a very
good job of conceptualizing the task we have undertaken in claiming that we
teach people to write. The lack of a compelling conceptual model is what
underlies the wild variety of curricula in the programs of the people on this
list--well-intentioned people, smart people, knowledgeable people--and the
equally wild variety of goals and objectives for those curricula, if we have
managed to provide anything useful along these lines. There are a couple kinds
of problems here. First of all, there is no such thing as "writing." Every act
of writing occurs in a context: in any instance of writing, there's me,
there's what I'm writing about, there's some sense of a reader, and there's
the tools I've got to use. As we vary any one of these elements (and some
others we could throw in), the task of writing changes, possibly calling on me
to use tools I don't have or don't know how to use very well. After 50 years
of writing, I'm pretty wily, but I still get stopped cold once in a while (or
at least slowed down), especially since I started administering programs I
know nothing about. This isn't news to most of us, of course, but we get beat
up all the time because well-written products belie the complexity of the
processes that produced them. Thus the sense that writing is writing is
writing. And, when we say we teach "writing," people think we are claiming to
do the whole thing, try to make us accountable for it, and are disappointed
that we haven't succeeded. (Every place I've said "writing" above, you can
plug in "criticl thinking." Same problem.) If this is sort of what the
territory looks like, then we have to ask some nasty questions: 1) is first
year comp one sensible way to help students become better writers? 2) if so,
what should we do in FYC courses? What piece of the process can best be dealt
with in a "writing" course? 3) if not, what's a better way that's likely to
happen? Too many screens. Sorry.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 18:33:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
This is in reply to Dave Blakesley's post.  At Fort Lewis, we've recently
gone from an inconsistent topic-based WAC program to a two-tiered writing
requirement of Composition 150 (first-year) plus an upper-division writing
course in each department.  I hold a week-long composition workshop each
summer for writing faculty, to introduce them to some of the important
conversations going on in comp studies (this summer it was the one
about discourse community theory and pedagogy, and the conflict between
conformity and agency it sets up).  As WPA, I only have control over
 
Comp 150 curriculum and not the upper division Group W, but those
Group W instructors who attend the workshop get a detailed look at
what our Comp 150 students are doing and what theories underly the
pedagogy (including sample student work).  While they may not buy
into the social theory, they can at least know enough to acknowledge
this to their students.
 
The down side to this is the consequence of this kind of profession-
alization--being exposed to the highly theoretical side of composition
studies intimidates many of our full-time faculty away from teaching
Comp 150, the result of which is a prevalent tilt toward the lopsided
use of part-time instructors.  I'm working on improving their working
conditions, but I'm only one (untenured junior faculty) person.
 
We needed to aggressively assert some disciplinary authority here to
convince the faculty to approve the writing program reform (which
created my job), but that authority has left us with increased respect
coupled with fewer teachers.  Any comments about this dilemma, which
John Trimbur has spoken about so eloquently?
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
Fort Lewis College
Durango, CO 81301
farnsley_k@fortlewis.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 18:36:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
RE Greg Glau's comment to Jan Levine:
 
Amen!
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
delete 31
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 23:30:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Theresa et al:
 
Perhaps the policy statement of the CCCC Assessment Committee should be
posted on some site somewhere.  We're willing to put it up wherever it can
fill a need.  The committee at this point is preparing a mailing list (Kathi
Yancey is in charge) of people to serve as contacts in each state.  We would
expect these people to have some kind of contact with legislators and
administrators who have the power to mandate testing and to be willing to
make personal contact with those people to give them the statement.
 
Pat Belanoff, Chair, CCCC Assessment Committee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 5 Oct 1996 23:30:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Benefits of Assessment
 
Chris:
 
Don't ever tell anyone at Stony Brook this, but I don't care too much about
whether our portfolio system produces exact consistency of some kind.  I
don't value that at all.  But what it does do is what Brian suggests: it
integrates teaching and evaluation in the best way possible because teachers
construct standards through conversation and the conversations they have go
back into the classroom with them.
 
The other aspect is more political.  If there is an assessment system in
place which people respect, those in the hierarchy are less likely to impose
something we don't like.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Oct 1996 11:57:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Greg, right now I have a stack of rewritten student papers needing review,
and a second stack of student outlines needing review.  Good legal writing
programs do exactly what you describe.  In fact, perhaps even better, if you
forgive my pride.  We probably teach more applied rhetoric to our students
than anyone else; after all, who uses rhetoric more than lawyers?  We set up
courses centered on the writing process:  we demand proof of prewriting (or,
more accurately, thought and analysis prior to any writing) in BOTH the
research and writing phases of our assignments; we structure our courses
around research trails, prewriting, multiple revisions, critiques,
conferences, and rewrites; and we also pray that our students "should have
gotten it" somewhere along the way -- but we know that many have not, so we
do it again.  And as to "whether they view writing as a lifelong process
where one improves through guided practice and feedback and revision(s) and
thoughtful comments and more revision(s)?" that sounds like something I have
said to my students for the past 13 years, each and every year (in fact, I
said it on Thursday for about the hundredth time this year).
 
David, welcome to the list, and thank you for crediting me with prompting
you to leave the ranks of the almost-lurkers.  (By the way, I'm male.)
Please do demonstrate my posting's deficiencies.  I believe that the grade
inflation studies are all fraught with methodological problems -- at least
all that I've seen have been -- but I've not looked at them for some time.
You'll have to take my word for the anecdotal  fact that most of my law
school writing program colleagues share my opinion of the writing practices
and products of our students -- and I'm not one to bemoan the "good old
days" that never really existed.  I'm not saying that your students didn't
learn from your writing programs; I'm saying that they perceive their
writing as fine because you've told them they're fine as writers.  You have
an impossible task (as do LRW teachers), but when any of us award high
grades to students for trying hard, finding their voices, or better
understanding writing as a process, when the WRITING ITSELF still is poor,
have done a disservice to our students and to all who strive to write well,
whether or not they do write well.  I see this in law school, when a new
writing teacher rationalizes high grades by saying her students have
improved, or that they've tried hard; and when a student says he has worked
hard and DESERVES a high grade.
 
I face the same issues as a college-level WPA when my non-writing colleagues
expect students to write better upper-division papers because of the
first-year writing program.  Although I would like to think that would
happen, a one-year course that is depended upon to introduce students to a
new discourse community, teach legal research as well as writing, and
provide students with an introduction to objective and persuasive analytical
writing (via memos and briefs) and oral advocacy cannot be expected to solve
all the real or perceived problems of law student writing.
 
I think you need to explain to YOUR STUDENTS that they are not good writers
-- giving them high grades, particularly when it is in relation to the other
grades they get for concurrent courses -- doesn't do it.  They may be
better, but they aren't good.  Finally, Dave, I freely acknowledge that most
law school graduates write poorly -- may I suggest that it is in part
because at most law schools the writing programs are kept in the basement,
poorly funded, staffed by low-status amateurs, and striving to undo sixteen
years or more of educational neglect?  Sound familiar?
 
Mieke, I wonder the same  cynical thing as you,  when you say "I'm
wondering, do the students with these poor skills but high grades (we see
the same with our entering students from high schools and junior colleges)
have the wherewithall to be at university or law school.  I mean, do they
have the basic intelligence and motivation, or are they there because that's
the place they've been taught will help them be successful in life.  And
what would we do if we send most of these students away: close half the
colleges and universities?"  I often wonder if we should.  Or be more honest
when we discuss expectations and  performance.  The funnel can't be wider at
both ends without changing the character of what comes out the narrow end --
unless the entering stream changes character too, in the same way.  We are
afraid -- as post-secondary teachers -- of doing that.
 
And David hit the nail right on the head, from my vantage point, when he
said, "We are not doing a good job of conceptualizing the task we have
undertaken in claiming that we teach people to write."  Take that further,
however, and ask what do your students -- and the rest of your colleagues
think -- when you provide a grade to students.  They ALL think you're
validating the assumption that you're teaching students to write, much as
many of them think they're validating the knowledge and understanding or
skills acquisition by students in their courses (and, of course, many of
them grade too damn high).  That's exactly why I decided here at Temple that
our writing program grades would mirror the faculty curves for all other
courses, despite arguments about the tutorial nature of our courses, the
intensity of feedback and guidance, etc.   When you grade that way, most
(but of course, not all) of our students will get grades in their writing
courses that mirror their performance in their other courses.  And our
students and faculty colleagues see their writing courses and writing
faculty as not much different from the rest of the law school world (for
better or for worse).  And to tell you the truth, I don't think they are.
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Oct 1996 14:08:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: can't write what
 
DavidSchwalm's comment brings to point a problem that has always existed
for composition programs and their defenders. Faculty and administrators
outside
the program assume that the program is supposed to turn out accomplished
writers,
and when they see bad writing at the upper levels, they blame the composition
program or its administrator.
 
This apparently is what happened at Minnisota
 
We have never found a way to communite to faculty outside rhetoric that
learning to write on a sophisticated adult level takes many years and much
experience ( I say
outside "rhetoric," because many English professors do not understand this,
either). Let me remind everyone of the memo that was once sent to the faculty
at Chicago's Roosevelt University:
 
(Quote)
The fact that a student has satisfactorily completed a research paper in
English 102 cannot certify that he or she is therefore able to handle the
variety of similar projects assigned in other disciplines. Nor should it be
assumed that a passing grade in any freshman composition course certifies that
a student has nothing more to learn about the composing process and the complex
issues involved in each fresh rhetorical challenge he or she will encounter in,
and outside of, school.
(End Quote)
        (Davidson, "Writing Across the Disciplines: A Memo to Colleagues" in
Klaus and Jones COURSES FOR CHANGE IN WRITING: A SELECTION FROM THE NEH/IOWA
INSTITUTE, 1984)
 
I like to ask this question of colleagues: how old were you when you published
your first article in a serious journal? Only a few days ago a friend of mine
said, "28 years old." I told him that,
if he had entered college at the age of 18, then it had taken him 10 years to
learn how to write within his profession.
 
Not one year, not one semester.
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Oct 1996 15:14:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Vogler Urion <mjurion@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      request for info about writing texts
 
I'm in the midst of a part of my dissertation for which I need to get some
sense of the demographics (for want of a better word) of first-year writing
text selection.  Does anyone know of a study or source for information
about
 
1) which texts might be among the half-dozen most widely used
writing/handbook texts (not readers)?
 
2) correlation between the texts (or type of text -- handbooks or readers)
selected and the type of institution or students served?
 
Many thanks,
Marilyn Urion
 
mjurion@mtu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Oct 1996 22:44:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
In response to Jan Levine's most recent post, I have a question.  I was
pleasantly surprised, knowing little about law school courses, to find
out that process pedagogy survives there--drafting, revising, confer-
ences, etc.  Being a lawyer has always been and always will be tied
to being a rhetor.  You say you use "applied rhetoric" in your
classes, but do you teach rhetorical theory at all, whether it ba
Aristotle or Burke or whatever?  I incorporate it into my writing
classes and students all tell me they've never heard of this stuff
before.  If you're praying that students have "gotten" that part of
writing before coming to law school, I doubt the prayers will usually
be answered.
 
Okay, I lied--I have two questions.  You may have covered this in an
earlier post (I'm a newbie), but I'm wondering, when you say the
students' writing itself is "poor," what does that mean specifically?
And conversely, what would "good" writing look like?
 
Thanks for your patience--
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 6 Oct 1996 22:46:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
 
I don't have the info about which texts are most popular, but I was
wondering if you plan to include in your dissertation anything about
those programs that custom-design a text and their reasons for doing
so (we do that ourselves).
 
Good luck with your writing!
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:41:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Boss Barbara
In-Reply-To:  <199610050011.RAA29474@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Edward White" at
              Oct 4, 96 05:11:59 pm
 
According to Edward White:
.
. Congratulations, Barbara Cambridge on the AAHE job and (I presume) a move
. to Washington.  Do post or send me your new email address and say hello
. to everyone for me.  --Ed White
.
Thanks, Ed. I am in Washington at AAHE, One Dupont Circle, Suite 360,
Washington, D.C., 20036. My phone is (202) 293-6440 ext. 29, and my
e-mail address is bcambrid@aahe.org.
 
The threads on this listserv about assessment have been very interesting.
I hope that some of those who are posting and who are working on issues
in assessment will plan to submit a proposal for the next AAHE Assessment
Conference in Miami, Florida, on June 11-15, 1997.
 
If anyone is not an AAHE member or is not on the mailing list and would
like to be, just call Liz Reitz, Project Assistant, at (202) 293-6440
ext. 21. She will be glad to send membership information or put you on
the mailing list for the Assessment Forum.
                                                  Barbara Cambridge
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 09:04:41 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct 1996
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley asks:
>
What do we mean by "poor" writing in law school.
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward replies:
>
 
In response to the question "what do we mean by bad writing in law
school" I am posting some excerpts from real law student papers.  To
give you some context, the student has been given a hypothetical fact
pattern in which Mr. Sayid was on a train late at night and was
approached by Mr. Jones, a teenager.  Jones was cleaning his nails with
a Swiss Army knife.  He had 3 friends with him. All had shaved heads
with raised fist emblem on the back.  Sayid is dark skinned and not a
large man.  Sayid had mace and a gun with him, because he's a security
guard.  He used both on Jones.  The students were supposed to evaluate
whether Sayid acted "reasonably" in macing Jones and then holding him at
gunpoint until the police arrived.  (Sayid did not intend to actually
shoot Jones, but the gun went off accidentally).  Here is part of the
student's analysis.  Punctuation and sentence structure have been left
exactly as in the original.
 
Begin student excerpt:
 
Question Presented:
 
Did Sayid reasonably believe that he was in immediate danger of
suffering great bodily harm, thereby, justifying his decision to use
force to avoid the harm?
 
Short Answer:
 
Probably yes.  Sayid was in a position most Americans have nightmares
about.  More importantly, our clients position is backed by previous
case law basing defendant as reasonable man, reasonably believed, as
opposed to a strictly objective reasonable man, similarly situated.
However, the opposition has a very good argument as well.
 
Discussion
 
        A person is justified in using deadly force in a claim of self defense
when he reasonably believes that force is necessary to avoid great
bodily harm to himself, at that moment in time and the type and amount
of the force used must be reasonable under the circumstances, even if
his belief mistaken.  (Citation) The court ruled that D was justified in
shooting, and that his belief was reasonable when the victim threatened
D while brandishing a knife.
        In White, D was confronted with a man who had previously threatened to
cut D with a knife and had carried out that threat; the court reasoned
that White did act reasonably under the circumstances in shooting the
decedent who had come to his home late at night, after drinking,
threatened Ds life while holding a knife.  The court reasoned "that D
did not have time to reason out his response or judge precisely how much
force was necessary to repel the threatened attack.  Likewise Sayid will
argue that he was threatened by Jones who had asked him for cigarettes
and then $20.00, neither of which, Sayid gave him, prompting Jones,
Sayid believed, who was holding a knife, to advance on Sayid with the
intent to stab him.  Jones will counter that there is nothing wrong with
asking someone for money or cigarettes and walking toward them, and
further he had not threatened him in the past.  Sayid will rebut this
argument analogizing his predicament to White {the precedent the student
is relying upon} in that it is reasonable to think that a young,
traveling with 3 others, all are skinheads, and all wear jackets with
raised fists depicted on them, who has asked a man, who is alone in a
moving train for money, and upon an answer in the negative that youth
starts walking toward him with a knife in his hand, as threatening; it
is also reasonable for Sayid, and many other people that are familiar
with big city, public trains to feel that they have already been
threatened by the many muggings and assaults that take place on them.
Sayid will argue that he had effectively been threatened previously.
Jones will argue that Sayid overreacted first by spraying the mace and
then pulling his revolver and shooting.
 
                                End excerpt
 
I happen to know that the student who wrote this is a hard worker - this
is not the product of someone who does not care about his/her legal
education.  The student is not, however, a strong student.
 
NOW I will give you an excerpt from a student who has one of the highest
GPAs in the first year class.  It's much better but I'm sure you can see
it still has some writing problems:
 
Begin second student excerpt:
 
Question Presented:
 
Under Ill. Rev. Stat., Ch. 38, para. 7-1 (1995), was Sayid's believe, it
necessary for self defense to spray Jones with mace, reasonable under
the circumstances of Jones, with knife in hand, approaching Sayid after
Sayid refused his request for twenty dollars while Sayid was alone in
the train car with Jones and his three fellow teenagers?
 
Short Answer:
Probably yes.  The test of reasonableness regarding the use of force in
self defense is what the defendant as a reasonable man believed was
necessary for self-defense under the prevailing circumstances.  Sayid
was alone in a train car with four youths of an aggressive appearance.
One of the youths, Jones approached Sayid with knife in hand after
making a request for twenty dollars.  Sayid feared Jones was about to
stab him and defended himself by spraying Jones in the face with mace to
incapacitate him.  The court will likely judge Sayid's fear and the use
of mace reasonable under these circumstances.
 
Discussion
 
Use of force in self-defense is justified when and to the extent an
individual reasonably believes force is needed to defend himself against
another's imminent attach.  By the statute, reasonable belief is
applicable to both the need for use of force and the amount or type of
force used.
        Illinois courts have defined reasonable belief as what the defendant as
a reasonable man would believe under the prevailing circumstances.  The
act of self defense must be viewed against the backdrop not just of the
act of self-defense, but also the facts and circumstances leading up to
the act of self defense.
....
Jones's request for cigarettes further raised Sayid's anxiety.  Sayid
will assert that Jones's subsequent request for money while approaching
with an open knife was like the brother threatening Lenzi with the
broken beer bottle.  Sayid will argue his believe force was necessary to
respond to the threat posed by Jones was reasonable just as Lenzi's fear
of deadly harm was reasonable under the circumstances.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 F
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 06:40:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as a mode of assessment with a purpose
 
Thomas--I'd be very interested in hearing more about the logistics of this
arrangement, specifically: what did you do about those students who didn't
have a complete portfolio (as you describe below)?  Did they just take the
timed writing exam?  I'm thinking about proposing a portfolio placement
system here and I'm nervous about what happens during those first few
years.
Rita
>We have found that requiring portfolios of entering students can have an
>even broader impact on the high school curricula when we began requiring
>a piece of writing from outside English.  Surprise, surprise, students
>had a hard time providing one, and when they began asking for writing
>assignments in their other classes, faculty began going to English
>teachers to ask what to do with writing, really.
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 10:05:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karyn Hollis <HOLLIS@UCIS.VILL.EDU>
 
Received: from IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU [153.104.1.15] by ucis.vill.edu
           with SMTP-OpenVMS via TCP/IP; Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:33 EST
Received: from EMAIL.VILL.EDU by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
   with BSMTP id 2054; Mon, 07 Oct 96 08:32:26 EST
Date: Mon,  7 Oct 96 09:32:18  EDT
To: Irwin-L,
    Schwarz-J,
    Sherry-V,
    Ormsby-Lennon-H,
    Hollis-K,
    Radcliffe-E,
    Kinney-J,
    Kirschke-J,
    Thomas-D,
    Lytel-Murphy-J,
    Murphy-J,
    Wilkinson-R,
    Wood-P,
    McDiarmid-L,
    Nolan-P,
    Berthold-M,
    Bader-E,
    Blimm-J,
    Cherry-C,
    DaCrema-J,
    Delano-S,
    Murphy-G,
    Shohet-L
From: <CCHERRY@EMAIL.VILL.EDU> "Cherry-C"
Subject: Dole's Web Page
 
         fyi
Received: from VILLVM (NJE origin SMTP@VILLVM) by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (LMail
 V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 6784; Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:31 -0500
Received: from access.netaxs.com by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
   with TCP; Sun, 06 Oct 96 23:34:31 EST
Received: from 205.164.134.9 (downtown1-9.slip.netaxs.com [205.164.134.9]) by
 access.netaxs.com (8.7.6/8.6.11) with SMTP id XAA08710; Sun,
 6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
Date: Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
From: mburke@ucis.vill.edu
Message-Id: <199610070334.XAA08710@access.netaxs.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Subject: Dole's Web Page
To: bergquist-j@email.vill.edu, cherry-c@email.vill.edu,
        doody-j@email.vill.edu, gallicchio-m@email.vill.edu,
        godzieba@ucis.vill.edu, haas-c@email.vill.edu,
        johnson-ja@email.vill.edu, alindenm@email.vill.edu,
        xludwig@villvm.vill.edu, Merkin@ucis.vill.edu, emclaugh@email.vill.edu,
        rpigeon@universal.dca.net, ricks-t@email.vill.edu,
        waegel-w@email.vill.edu, wheeland-c@email.vill.edu,
        rwiner@email.vill.edu
X-Mailer: SPRY Mail Version: 04.00.06.17
 
You may recall at the end of the debate Dole gave his Web page address.  Only
trouble is that what he gave is not the real one, but a parody that has been up
for some time.  Follow Dole's address (http://www.dole-kemp.org/) and you get
one line that says you reached an old page, go to the new one.  Check on "new"
as indicated and the next thing you get is the Clinton-Gore homepage.  Try it!
As my son reminds me, don't try to be cool when you don't know what you are
talking about.
 
 
********************************************************
Michael Burke                    mburke@ucis.vill.edu
History Department               PH:  610-519-6963
Villanova University             FAX: 610-519-4450
********************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 10:05:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley wrote:
 
In response to Jan Levine's most recent post, I have a question.  I was
pleasantly surprised, knowing little about law school courses, to find
out that process pedagogy survives there--drafting, revising, confer-
ences, etc.  Being a lawyer has always been and always will be tied
to being a rhetor.  You say you use "applied rhetoric" in your
classes, but do you teach rhetorical theory at all, whether it ba
Aristotle or Burke or whatever?  I incorporate it into my writing
classes and students all tell me they've never heard of this stuff
before.  If you're praying that students have "gotten" that part of
writing before coming to law school, I doubt the prayers will usually
        be answered.
 
Okay, I lied--I have two questions.  You may have covered this in an
earlier post (I'm a newbie), but I'm wondering, when you say the
students' writing itself is "poor," what does that mean specifically?
And conversely, what would "good" writing look like?
 
Thanks for your patience--
 
****************************************************************
 
Kathy, writing process pedagogy survives in law schools, but we have what I
think is a unique twist:  we've melded process theory with the older notions
of product, maybe getting the best of both  points of view.  After all,
we're teaching the process by which certain products are created.
 
More and more legal writing teachers are teaching rhetorical theory in our
classes, particularly in our persuasive writing courses, but most of us are
hard-pressed to find the time.  My friend Steve Jamar is one who has taught
rhetorical theory regularly, and he's posted items about it on this list in
the past year.  At the Legal Writing Institute conference this summer, there
were many sessions on rhetoric and logic, classic forms subsumed in modern
writing and analysis without much explicit attention.  Students eat this up
when you offer it because they've never seen it before.  It wasn't taught to
me when I was in school.  Although there are other forms of communication
and analysis, rhetoric and logic inarguably form the basis of western
thought.  Of course, one must be careful these days about teaching theories
originally developed by "old white men" from Greece and Rome! [ :-) ] But
even if you don't like the assumptions inherent in rhetoric and logic, you
need to understand the enemy before you start the battle.
 
What's good legal writing?  Well, most of us would say whatever is good
writing, but I like the notion that good legal writing is power.  Here's a
chapter from Richard Neumann's legal writing textbook.  This is a book
generally viewed as the most literate and complex of the writing books used
for first-year courses.  I pulled this off of the Folio Views version of the
book, and the text of the footnotes did not come through:=20
 
=A75.1  The Language as a Professional Tool
 
Contrary to the aphorism, a lawyer's stock-in-trade is neither time nor
advice. It is words: writing them, speaking them, and interpreting them.
That is true not only because legal work involves so much reading and
writing, but--more importantly--because words are the most fundamental tool
lawyers use to gain advantage for their clients. The constant question for a
lawyer is how to use words to cause a result, whether in court, in
negotiation, in drafting a contract or a will, or in writing an appellate
brief.=20
 
Lawyers are fond of comparing words to surgeons' tools: "Words are the
principal tools of lawyers and judges, whether we like it or not. They are
to us what the scalpel and insulin are to the doctor."1 Law is "one of the
principal literary professions. One might hazard the supposition that the
average lawyer in the course of a lifetime does more writing than a novelist
. . . . He must use that double-edged tool, the English language, with all
the precision of any surgeon handling a scalpel."2 "Language is the lawyer's
scalpel. If he cannot use it skillfully, he is apt to butcher his suffering
client's case."3
 
50Because litigation is not done in secret, a large number of a lawyer's
writings become public records, available in courthouses for anyone who is
interested. Every law library holds thousands of volumes of opinions in
which courts quote and interpret the written words of lawyers, both great
and ordinary. And much of this writing is done according to standards that
are not consistent with the way students are taught to write before they
come to law school.
 
As a professional tool, the English language is remarkably adaptable. Less
rigid than many other languages, English often provides dozens of different
methods of expressing roughly the same idea, each one conveying a nuance
slightly different from the others. That is possible because English allows
sentences and clauses to be constructed in a multitude of ways and because
English has a huge vocabulary, having inherited from Norman French and Old
English and having borrowed heavily from Latin and Greek. But that very
flexibility creates risks each time you try to write precisely. Although a
careful writer can find a way to express a difficult idea through all of
English's options in structure, vocabulary, and nuance, a careless writer of
English is easily tempted--because of those options--into writing mush.=20
 
In few fields is that as true as it is in law. If obscurity and other faults
in your writing distract the reader's attention, you and your client will
suffer for several reasons.
 
First, the typical reader begins to resist and may not finish reading
because lawyers and judges are busy people who do not have time to wade
through poor writing. Simply put, "[b]ad writing is not read."4 Those
readers will expect you to express difficult ideas so that they are quickly
and fully understood. Second, mediocre writing implies mediocrity in general
as a lawyer. In law, readers are quick to draw that inference and will
dismiss a bad writer as an unreliable professional. Third, the busy reader
may misunderstand what you are trying to say. (You might underestimate that
danger because most students have not had much experience making important
decisions based on the rapid reading of complex documents.) Legal writing
should give the viewer a quick and clear view, without distractions, of the
idea behind it. Legal writing works well only if it transmits thoughts with
the clarity of Orwell's pane of glass.5
 
In law and in law school, what counts is what works. Legal writing is put to
practical tests in a real world. Office memoranda must provide everything
needed to advise a client or plan litigation. Motion memoranda and appellate
briefs must persuade judges to decide in the client's favor. And contracts,
wills, opinions, statutes, and regulations must create or define legal
rights and obligations. If these documents are to do their jobs, they must
be able to withstand attack from what has been called the "reader in bad
faith"-- the opposing attorney who would like to distort an ambiguous phrase
into something the writer never meant, the unsympathetic judge looking for a
misstatement on which to base an adverse ruling, "and all the others who
will want to twist the meaning of words for their own ends."6 In law, good
writing is power. If other lawyers are better at it than you are, you will
be at their mercy.
 
51You are, of course, at somewhat of a disadvantage in the beginning because
you have no firsthand experience with the type of reader you are writing
for. Whether judge or supervisor, however, the typical reader of your future
work is marked by five characteristics. First, the reader must make a
decision and wants from you exactly the material needed for the
decision--not less and not more. Second, the reader is a busy person, must
read quickly, and cannot afford to read twice. Third, the reader is
aggressively skeptical and--with the predatory instincts of a shark--will
search for any gap or weakness in your analysis. (That is not because
lawyers are particularly nasty people: skepticism simply causes better
decisions.) Fourth, the reader will be disgusted by sloppiness, imprecision,
inaccuracy, or anything that impedes the reader's decision-making process or
hints that you might be unreliable. And fifth, the reader will be
conservative about matters of grammar, style, citation form, and document
format.
 
No one will try to straightjacket you into a single style of writing. There
are many different ways of doing any legal writing chore effectively, and
many more of doing it badly. But there are objective standards that can be
used to separate writing that works from writing that does not. Although
reasonable lawyers, teachers, and judges might disagree about a few small
points, you will find among them a surprising amount of agreement about
professional standards of writing. That should hardly be surprising, since
all these people must use writing for similar practical purposes, and since
all of them are familiar with the consequences of mediocre writing.
 
An ability to write well is often essential to a young lawyer looking for a
job. When asked which skills are most important to the practice of law,
lawyers list oral and written communication ahead of anything else. And when
law firms are asked which skills they expect applicants to have learned
before starting work, they most often name oral and written communication
and library research. Employers routinely require applicants to submit
writing samples. And when you scan employment announcements looking for your
first job, you will see phrases like the following over and over: "seeks
attorney with proven writing ability," "excellent research and writing
skills required," "recruiting for associate with superb writing skills." It
has been said that "good writing pays well and bad writing pays badly."7
 
The demands of lawyerly writing come as a shock to many law students. Not
only are there new writing skills to be learned in law school, but if you
have had trouble with your writing in the past, now is the time to learn to
do it right. In fact, this is probably your last opportunity before your
writing begins to affect your career.
 
Your goal now is to learn the essence of professional writing: how to write
to make things happen.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 07:55:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      legal writing/rhetoric
 
We often think that "teaching rhetoric" might be an appropriate answer to the
question about what we should teach in first year writing classes. Jan's post
on rhetoric on legal writing reminds us that teaching rhetoric "works" about
the same way as teaching grammar. That is, it helps students to understand
systematically what they are already able to do. It's like organizing a messy
tool box in some rational manner. You don't have any more tools, in a sense,
but you work better because you have a better understanding of the uses of the
tools you have. Aristotle didn't claim any more than this, really. This
doesn't mean we shouldn't teach rhetoric; students do "eat it up." But it
can't give them tools they don't have. WRT the writing samples: I would
imagine that any of these students could write a fairly intelligent essay
about something that would be largely free of the problems we see in these
samples, and most readers of these essay would agree that the students "can
write." These are students who are probably at a level where they could
benefit froma good course in rhetoric coupled with some work with Joe Williams
or Richard Lanham (who help writers learn to care about precision and style).
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 11:14:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Partisan Posting
X-To:         Karyn Hollis <HOLLIS@UCIS.VILL.EDU>
X-cc:         mburke@ucis.vill.edu
In-Reply-To:  <009A97BF8AF37600.5F2F@UCIS.VILL.EDU>
 
Karyn,
        This is very interesting, but was it meant for the entire WPA-L
membership?  It doesn't follow a current thread and does smack of partisan
politics.
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Mon, 7 Oct 1996, Karyn Hollis wrote:
>
> Received: from IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU [153.104.1.15] by ucis.vill.edu
>            with SMTP-OpenVMS via TCP/IP; Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:33 EST
> Received: from EMAIL.VILL.EDU by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
>    with BSMTP id 2054; Mon, 07 Oct 96 08:32:26 EST
> Date: Mon,  7 Oct 96 09:32:18  EDT
> To: Irwin-L,
>     Schwarz-J,
>     Sherry-V,
>     Ormsby-Lennon-H,
>     Hollis-K,
>     Radcliffe-E,
>     Kinney-J,
>     Kirschke-J,
>     Thomas-D,
>     Lytel-Murphy-J,
>     Murphy-J,
>     Wilkinson-R,
>     Wood-P,
>     McDiarmid-L,
>     Nolan-P,
>     Berthold-M,
>     Bader-E,
>     Blimm-J,
>     Cherry-C,
>     DaCrema-J,
>     Delano-S,
>     Murphy-G,
>     Shohet-L
> From: <CCHERRY@EMAIL.VILL.EDU> "Cherry-C"
> Subject: Dole's Web Page
>
>          fyi
> Received: from VILLVM (NJE origin SMTP@VILLVM) by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (LMail
>  V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 6784; Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:31 -0500
> Received: from access.netaxs.com by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
>    with TCP; Sun, 06 Oct 96 23:34:31 EST
> Received: from 205.164.134.9 (downtown1-9.slip.netaxs.com [205.164.134.9]) by
>  access.netaxs.com (8.7.6/8.6.11) with SMTP id XAA08710; Sun,
>  6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
> Date: Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
> From: mburke@ucis.vill.edu
> Message-Id: <199610070334.XAA08710@access.netaxs.com>
> MIME-Version: 1.0
> Content-Type: text/plain
> Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
> Subject: Dole's Web Page
> To: bergquist-j@email.vill.edu, cherry-c@email.vill.edu,
>         doody-j@email.vill.edu, gallicchio-m@email.vill.edu,
>         godzieba@ucis.vill.edu, haas-c@email.vill.edu,
>         johnson-ja@email.vill.edu, alindenm@email.vill.edu,
>         xludwig@villvm.vill.edu, Merkin@ucis.vill.edu, emclaugh@email.vill.edu,
>         rpigeon@universal.dca.net, ricks-t@email.vill.edu,
>         waegel-w@email.vill.edu, wheeland-c@email.vill.edu,
>         rwiner@email.vill.edu
> X-Mailer: SPRY Mail Version: 04.00.06.17
>
> You may recall at the end of the debate Dole gave his Web page address.  Only
> trouble is that what he gave is not the real one, but a parody that has been up
> for some time.  Follow Dole's address (http://www.dole-kemp.org/) and you get
> one line that says you reached an old page, go to the new one.  Check on "new"
> as indicated and the next thing you get is the Clinton-Gore homepage.  Try it!
> As my son reminds me, don't try to be cool when you don't know what you are
> talking about.
>
>
> ********************************************************
> Michael Burke                    mburke@ucis.vill.edu
> History Department               PH:  610-519-6963
> Villanova University             FAX: 610-519-4450
> ********************************************************
>
 
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:22:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Essay pretest
In-Reply-To:  <01IAAKQ78CVMLYEN17@FORTLEWIS.EDU> from "Kathy Wolfe Farnsley" at
              Oct 5, 96 06:33:37 pm
 
I'm working with a national org of professional schools that will be
instituting an essay test as part of admissions screening.  We need a few
upper-division writing classes to pretest proposed 45-minute topics.  If
you can motivate students to do well and want a small honorarium for
participating, please get to me off net right away.  The questions are
well developed and tilted somewhat towards science; they examine reading
and critical thinking as well as writing.  --Ed White: ewhite@wiley.csusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:35:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Empirical studies: reply to Dick F
In-Reply-To:  <199610042053.UAA04601@etsuodt.etsu.edu> from "Richard Fulkerson"
              at Oct 4, 96 08:53:15 pm
 
Dick's comment deserves a specific reply: >
> For Ed and others, my question now is--"For years I have been preaching to
> both graduate students and public school teachers that 'formal grammar
> instruction' will have no effect on student writing.'  And my grounds for
> that claim have been empirical studies for the last 70 years, most of them
> using some sort of pre/test post/test//control group design.  If we don't
> trust that sort of empirical design, then do I have anything other than
> expert opinion and intuition to counter people who say that 'of course
> teaching grammar helps if it's done correctly'?"   [People such as Martha
> Kolln.]
>
If we accept North's and others' analysis of what empirical research
can and cannot do, the answer is easy.  This method is not one that
proves but rather DISPROVES hypotheses.  The more a hypothesis is
disproved (hence all that annoying replication) the less likely it is to
be true.  Something is likely to be true (that p value) if it cannot be
disproven.  I trust the methodolgy, when well applied, but only to do
what it is designed to do.  While the method cannot tell us much in some
areas of writing, it IS suited to test the hypothesis that teaching
grammar improves writing.  Since, as Hillocks showed, hundreds of studies
have disproven that hypothesis, it is almost surely not true.
        So where's the problem?
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:41:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
In-Reply-To:  <199610061910.PAA14005@gilligan.hu.mtu.edu> from "Marilyn Vogler
              Urion" at Oct 6, 96 03:14:54 pm
 
Marilyn, Prof. Lynn Z. Bloom, Aetna Professor of Writing at the
University of Connecticut, has just completed a study of the question you
asked.  You might ask her if she is willing to share her findings with you.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:49:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961006120021.23ff7f6a@thunder.ocis.temple.edu> from
              "Jan M. Levine" at Oct 6, 96 11:57:37 am
 
It is easy for us writing teachers to take offense, since most of us are
in fact doing what you say we should be doing.  Even more annoying, we
often feel the same way you do even when the students who give us bad
writing are the very same ones we taught in freshman comp.  I just
returned a badly written MA thesis to a student who earned a top grade in
several of my most demanding writing courses. You really ought not to play
the blame game here, just as we should not with high school teachers.
Let's just recognize how damnably difficult and taxing it is to write
well, how every writing situation is different, how easy it is to
regress, and how important it is to reinforce each other.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:56:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: can't write what
 
I agree with David's comment (below).  I'm teaching a graduate course for
the first time and received papers last week.  I was utterly astonished at
how bad the writing was.  I assumed that they were already "writers" but
that was a mistake because they are in a new situation and have no
experience writing the kinds of papers we/I expect in graduate courses.  I
was under the false impression that I had to teach writing in my first-year
course and only rhetorical theory in my grad class.  But I need to teach
writing in both.  I can imagine, then, the frustration of a biology or law
professor who receives papers like the ones I received.  And I can
understand the reponse, "Why didn't those composition teachers teach them to
write?!"  But this response is based on a misunderstanding of writing.  So
the question becomes, for me, how can we educate those in other disciplines
about writing?  At MSU we offer WAC seminars for faculty who are paid $300
to attend one weekend, but the response is very limited.  What other
strategies do we have?
 
 
At 04:23 PM 10/5/96 MST, you wrote:
>Jan may take a little heat for expressing frustration about the writing
>abilities of new law students, mainly because it is a frustration that we all
>share. One of the reasons that I more or less stopped teaching upper division
>literature courses was my frustration with the writing skills of English
>majors--make that, OUR English majors who took OUR comp courses and OUR major
>courses, etc. But it gets to a deeper frustration. We are not doing a very
>good job of conceptualizing the task we have undertaken in claiming that we
>teach people to write. The lack of a compelling conceptual model is what
>underlies the wild variety of curricula in the programs of the people on this
>list--well-intentioned people, smart people, knowledgeable people--and the
>equally wild variety of goals and objectives for those curricula, if we have
>managed to provide anything useful along these lines. There are a couple kinds
>of problems here. First of all, there is no such thing as "writing." Every act
>of writing occurs in a context: in any instance of writing, there's me,
>there's what I'm writing about, there's some sense of a reader, and there's
>the tools I've got to use. As we vary any one of these elements (and some
>others we could throw in), the task of writing changes, possibly calling on me
>to use tools I don't have or don't know how to use very well. After 50 years
>of writing, I'm pretty wily, but I still get stopped cold once in a while (or
>at least slowed down), especially since I started administering programs I
>know nothing about. This isn't news to most of us, of course, but we get beat
>up all the time because well-written products belie the complexity of the
>processes that produced them. Thus the sense that writing is writing is
>writing. And, when we say we teach "writing," people think we are claiming to
>do the whole thing, try to make us accountable for it, and are disappointed
>that we haven't succeeded. (Every place I've said "writing" above, you can
>plug in "criticl thinking." Same problem.) If this is sort of what the
>territory looks like, then we have to ask some nasty questions: 1) is first
>year comp one sensible way to help students become better writers? 2) if so,
>what should we do in FYC courses? What piece of the process can best be dealt
>with in a "writing" course? 3) if not, what's a better way that's likely to
>happen? Too many screens. Sorry.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:58:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
I would like to see the CCCC Assessment committee policy statement posted on
the list.
 
At 11:30 PM 10/5/96 -0400, you wrote:
>Theresa et al:
>
>Perhaps the policy statement of the CCCC Assessment Committee should be
>posted on some site somewhere.  We're willing to put it up wherever it can
>fill a need.  The committee at this point is preparing a mailing list (Kathi
>Yancey is in charge) of people to serve as contacts in each state.  We would
>expect these people to have some kind of contact with legislators and
>administrators who have the power to mandate testing and to be willing to
>make personal contact with those people to give them the statement.
>
>Pat Belanoff, Chair, CCCC Assessment Committee
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 11:22:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
 
It would make sense to post the policy statement on the 4Cs/NCTE site:
http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc96/ccc_info.html .  Once there, I would like
to "link" it on the Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment Web site:
http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/  The Missouri group's Position Paper on Writing
Assessment (posted on our site) was adopted in 1989, and the state's
writing folk have referred to it "successfully" several times when outside
forces have requested that they conduct illogical writing assessments.
 
 
>
>Perhaps the policy statement of the CCCC Assessment Committee should be
>posted on some site somewhere.  We're willing to put it up wherever it can
>fill a need.  The committee at this point is preparing a mailing list (Kathi
>Yancey is in charge) of people to serve as contacts in each state.  We would
>expect these people to have some kind of contact with legislators and
>administrators who have the power to mandate testing and to be willing to
>make personal contact with those people to give them the statement.
>
>Pat Belanoff, Chair, CCCC Assessment Committee
 
Jane Frick
Chair and Professor - English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
Missouri Western State College; St. Joseph, MO 64507
E-mail: frick@griffon.mwsc.edu; FAX (816) 271-4543; TEL. (816) 271-4315
http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 12:20:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Partisan Posting?`
 
Chet Pryor writes wonderfully and is about as intelligent as it should be
legal for any person to be, but I can't agree with his criticism of Karyn
Hollis's posting about Bob Dole's faux pas. It's a small joke and hardly
pro-Clinton. BTW, hasn't there been a lot of partisanism already in the
postings we send and read, and isn't that okay? Or is partisanism only
partisanism when we discuss a political party, which I remember seeing in an
exchange over how to introduce the Nov.elections into a writing class. Seems
to me that the GOP/Dems tete a tete is small potatoes compared to the
useful, obvious partisanism declared by various folks vis a vis assessment,
adjunct labor exploitation, whether or not to do something about the Anson
case, etc....Ira Shor>Karyn,
>        This is very interesting, but was it meant for the entire WPA-L
>membership?  It doesn't follow a current thread and does smack of partisan
>politics.
>              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>> On Mon, 7 Oct 1996, Karyn Hollis wrote:
>>
>> Received: from IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU [153.104.1.15] by ucis.vill.edu
>>            with SMTP-OpenVMS via TCP/IP; Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:33 EST
>> Received: from EMAIL.VILL.EDU by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
>>    with BSMTP id 2054; Mon, 07 Oct 96 08:32:26 EST
>> Date: Mon,  7 Oct 96 09:32:18  EDT
>> To: Irwin-L,
>>     Schwarz-J,
>>     Sherry-V,
>>     Ormsby-Lennon-H,
>>     Hollis-K,
>>     Radcliffe-E,
>>     Kinney-J,
>>     Kirschke-J,
>>     Thomas-D,
>>     Lytel-Murphy-J,
>>     Murphy-J,
>>     Wilkinson-R,
>>     Wood-P,
>>     McDiarmid-L,
>>     Nolan-P,
>>     Berthold-M,
>>     Bader-E,
>>     Blimm-J,
>>     Cherry-C,
>>     DaCrema-J,
>>     Delano-S,
>>     Murphy-G,
>>     Shohet-L
>> From: <CCHERRY@EMAIL.VILL.EDU> "Cherry-C"
>> Subject: Dole's Web Page
>>
>>          fyi
>> Received: from VILLVM (NJE origin SMTP@VILLVM) by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (LMail
>>  V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 6784; Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:31 -0500
>> Received: from access.netaxs.com by IBM.UCIS.VILL.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R2)
>>    with TCP; Sun, 06 Oct 96 23:34:31 EST
>> Received: from 205.164.134.9 (downtown1-9.slip.netaxs.com [205.164.134.9]) by
>>  access.netaxs.com (8.7.6/8.6.11) with SMTP id XAA08710; Sun,
>>  6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
>> Date: Sun, 6 Oct 1996 23:34:35 -0400 (EDT)
>> From: mburke@ucis.vill.edu
>> Message-Id: <199610070334.XAA08710@access.netaxs.com>
>> MIME-Version: 1.0
>> Content-Type: text/plain
>> Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
>> Subject: Dole's Web Page
>> To: bergquist-j@email.vill.edu, cherry-c@email.vill.edu,
>>         doody-j@email.vill.edu, gallicchio-m@email.vill.edu,
>>         godzieba@ucis.vill.edu, haas-c@email.vill.edu,
>>         johnson-ja@email.vill.edu, alindenm@email.vill.edu,
>>         xludwig@villvm.vill.edu, Merkin@ucis.vill.edu,
emclaugh@email.vill.edu,
>>         rpigeon@universal.dca.net, ricks-t@email.vill.edu,
>>         waegel-w@email.vill.edu, wheeland-c@email.vill.edu,
>>         rwiner@email.vill.edu
>> X-Mailer: SPRY Mail Version: 04.00.06.17
>>
>> You may recall at the end of the debate Dole gave his Web page address.  Only
>> trouble is that what he gave is not the real one, but a parody that has
been up
>> for some time.  Follow Dole's address (http://www.dole-kemp.org/) and you get
>> one line that says you reached an old page, go to the new one.  Check on
"new"
>> as indicated and the next thing you get is the Clinton-Gore homepage.
Try it!
>> As my son reminds me, don't try to be cool when you don't know what you are
>> talking about.
>>
>>
>> ********************************************************
>> Michael Burke                    mburke@ucis.vill.edu
>> History Department               PH:  610-519-6963
>> Villanova University             FAX: 610-519-4450
>> ********************************************************
>>
>
>
>      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
>
>       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
>      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
>         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
>     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 10:32:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Barbara M. Olds" <bolds@BEOWULF.MINES.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Program Administrator
 
The follow ad appeared in the October 4 Chronicle.  Please pass it on to anyone who might be
interested.  Thanks!
 
Barbara Olds
Colorado School of Mines
bolds@beowulf.mines.edu
 
WRITING PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR
 
The Colorado School of Mines (CSM) is seeking a Writing Program Administrator to take the
leadership in the design/development/expansion and oversight of the writing program at the
institution.  This person will oversee the development of the writing portion of a new
writing-intensive freshman course, a writing-across-the-curriculum program, faculty development
workshops in support of these program, and the CSM Writing Center.  This Senior Lectureship is a
12-month, renewable, non-tenure track position reporting to the Director of the Division of Liberal
Arts and International Studies.
 
The Colorado School of Mines is a leading institution for education and research in engineering and
applied science related to minerals, energy, materials and the environment.
 
Applicants for the position should hold a Ph.D. or the equivalent in English, Rhetoric and
Composition, Technical Communication or a related field and must have a minimum of 5 years of
relevant experience including administrative experience.  Applicants should have experience in the
teaching of composition and rhetoric (preferably technical writing); theories of writing and learning;
research methods, evaluation methods, and teaching methods; current developments in writing
instruction; and writing, publishing, and presenting at relevant conferences.
 
Send letters of application/nomination to:
                                Human Resources Department
                                Search #96-171200
                                Colorado School of Mines
                                1500 Illinois Street
                                Golden, CO 80401
                                Fax:  303-273-3259
 
Preference will be given to applications received on or before December 1, 1996.
 
CSM is an EEO/AA employer.  Women and minorities are encouraged to apply.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 12:28:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Politics of Assessment
 
In the Howard Law LRW (legal research & writing) Program high grades are
tough to get.  Out of 30 students normally 2-4 get A's or A-'s (though in
one class one year 6 did).  About 50% get C's or C+'s.   There is usually a
D or  F.  The rest get B's of one type or another.
 
A student who does everything we expect gets a C or C+.  That is, the
student with understandable, adequately good writing and analysis and
explanation of the thinking process gets a C.  To get a B you must do all
of that, and do it well.  The writing style must be better, the thinking
sharper, the insight deeper.  To get a pure A  the student must show
something special - mastery of what we teach, not mere competence
(competence is a C).  A-'s are more common and easier to come by than pure
A's.
 
This curve is only slightly higher than that for the rest of the first year
courses - they tend to have only 35% to 40% B's and above (LRW has 40-50%).
 
We (the law school) may well change the norm from the C/C+ we have now to a
B-.  Some of us believe this will more accurately reflect the current
higher quality of students we have than the school had a decade ago.  Some
of us believe it will make our students more attractive to prospective
employers who won't touch as student with a C+ average - even though that
person may be in the top 50% of the class.  So we are not immune from
politics here in our grading.
 
LRW grades are largely quality based - competent, better, superb - but
there is some curving that happens as well.  Setting "competent" at C
rather than C+ or B-, or as in the case at Georgetown or some other law
schools, at B+ or even A-, is a matter of choice and policy.
 
Students are shocked at the grading scale and at the evaluation of their
writing.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 12:47:08 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Poor writing
 
This is in response to some of the comments about standards and
expectations and whta is good writing.
 
First year law students have a number of very predictable qualities to
their writing.
 
They come in with ego all over their papers.  I mean this in two ways.
First, they are psychologically attached to the words.  You touch the
words, you touch them.  They take it personally.  Anything you can do to
separate them from their words would be helpful.  Students often report
that they are supposed to put themselves into the writing and that it
should be an extension of themselves.   This ego attachment to the writing
slows them down.
 
The second way ego is all over the papers is that they are writing only for
themselves.  This may be misunderstanding what they were being taught, but
as a group they sure don't understand the idea that they are writing for an
audience other than themselves and for a purpose other than personal
pleasure.
 
Most can write grammatical, albeit clumsy or imprecise sentences.  Most can
struggle through paragraphs, though all, and I mean *all,* are weak on the
concept of a thesis sentence.  Some seem to grasp a topic sentence - but
the idea of starting a paragraph with the point you will prove - or that
you are proving anything in writing is completely foreign.  I learned about
thesis sentences in college - but perhaps I am expecting too much here and
this is just something new we must teach?
 
Most are careless with words.  Single words.  Denotation as well as
connotation.   Perhaps this is ok in English courses  (but I doubt it),
but it is deadly in law.  I am not talking about the stray word here or
there - it is an attitude toward precision.  They don't have it.  It is an
aesthetic.  They don't appreciate it or even know it is there.  I don't
expect them all to be able to do it well.  But so many haven't even a clue
that this is something they should value.
 
I don't really mind that most have difficulty with legal reasoning - or I
don't put this off as a writing instruction problem per se.  I can teach
them the form and substance of the syllogistic, analogical, and
rule-synthesis writing we require.  This is, it seems to me, if not
discipline specific to law, at least advanced enough that to require them
to be much better at it coming in than they are would be requiring too
much.
 
But I do mind that so many are baffled at the idea of a large-scale
structure at all.  So many are astonished that they must explain, not just
state.  These two items were not, in my experience, unique to law - I did
them in history, sociology, psychology, and, yes, even in English classes.
 
Having said all this, in last few  years our students have, as a group,
been coming in a bit better prepared  to learn to write than they were
before.  We have been able to move more quickly  in our first year course
and to expand coverage somewhat because of this - and still achieve overall
good results at the end.  (Not all of our program graduates are good
writers - some get D's and low C's and even some of the C+'s and higher
regress after the class pressures and guidance are off.)
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 13:05:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing process
 
Some one or more list participants posted comments about process teaching
in law schools and Jan (with whom I generally agree) posted a note about
"whole language learning" in elementary and secondary education.  Some
comments.
 
First, there are no good legal writers.  But there are some fabulous legal
rewriters.
 
Second, when we talk about the writing process, we (LRW professionals) are
usually talking about the process of analyzing a problem, researching the
law, synthesizing the law, applying it to assess the legal problem, and
then taking all of this mental work and writing it down in a way that
explains it nicely and easily for someone else to understand.  This is the
process we mostly mean.  Sometimes we mean the process of writing and
rewriting.  Does this bear any resemblence to "process" writing theory at
the undergraduate level?
 
Third, I disagree with Jan's critique of whole-language learning.
 
>If any of you have children in primary grades, you will realize that this
>culturally-based "expressive" freedom has meant a generation of students who
>were placed in Whole Language-based curriculums and classes who cannot write
>in a manner another person can understand, who have no penmanship skills at
>all, who cannot spell (except creatively, so creatively they cannot
>understand their own writing), who cannot punctuate, and who are in for
>problems -- as are we.
 
Or, perhaps I only partially disagree.  There are those partisans for
various approaches and fads and they tend to push the ideas to the
exclusion of all else.  This problem is compounded by the often low-quality
of administrators and some teachers in el ed.  In the hands of these sorts,
even the best ideas get distorted, contorted, and tortured into service
they were never meant to do.
 
For some kids, whole language learning has been wonderful.  And in the
hands of some teachers it has been wonderful.  Kids don't hate writing
because they have freedom to make mistakes.  Reading real books, rather
than "basel readers"  (remember Dick and Jane?) is much better - more
variety and richer, natural vocabularies.
 
But using these techniques does not mean students should not learn phonics
(though at some schools and for some teachers, that is how it was
implemented).  It does not mean students should not learn to spell.  Though
at some schools they dropped vocabulary and spelling instruction!!!  It
does not mean they should not learn grammar.
 
My two sons learned to read differently and needed different approaches to
learn to do it.  Both of them read voraciously now.  The older one (who had
phonics instruction) cannot sound out a word for the life of him.  The
younger one (who had next to no phonics instruction) does a great job.  He
has the ear for it.  The older one writes well - better in 8th grade than
about a our 1L's - and I mean in all phases - grammar, sentence,
composition.  But he didn't start to write more than  one terrorized -out
sentence at a time until last year.  The 5th grader still won't write more
than two sentences, even under threat of dire consequences.  Both had
whole-language based instruction - ultimately tempered by other things as
the natural teaching abilities of the teachers massaged the silliness of
edicts from on high.
 
Well, back to real work.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 12:16:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96100709191040@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Is this the document everyone is referring to?
 
"Writing Assessment: A Position Statement"
 
We have, on the CCCC95 web pages, a draft posted to WAC-L in Nov94 by
Kathleen Yancey. It was accepted by the CCCC Exec Committee in Nashville.
I'm not sure how close this version is to the final version (though I
notice I put 'final draft' under the title & now can't remember if that
meant final-before-presented-to-exec-committee or final-final. Maybe
Kathleen will say if she's reading this). It's at
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc95/assessment.html
 
If this isn't the final-final, I'd be glad to post or link to any
subsequent versions.
 
--Eric Crump
  CCCC Online Coordinaro
 
On Mon, 7 Oct 1996, Jane
Frick wrote:
 
-->It would make sense to post the policy statement on the 4Cs/NCTE site:
-->http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc96/ccc_info.html .  Once there, I would like
-->to "link" it on the Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment Web site:
-->http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/  The Missouri group's Position Paper on Writing
-->Assessment (posted on our site) was adopted in 1989, and the state's
-->writing folk have referred to it "successfully" several times when outside
-->forces have requested that they conduct illogical writing assessments.
-->
-->
-->>
-->>Perhaps the policy statement of the CCCC Assessment Committee should be
-->>posted on some site somewhere.  We're willing to put it up wherever it can
-->>fill a need.  The committee at this point is preparing a mailing list (Kathi
-->>Yancey is in charge) of people to serve as contacts in each state.  We would
-->>expect these people to have some kind of contact with legislators and
-->>administrators who have the power to mandate testing and to be willing to
-->>make personal contact with those people to give them the statement.
-->>
-->>Pat Belanoff, Chair, CCCC Assessment Committee
-->
-->Jane Frick
-->Chair and Professor - English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
-->Missouri Western State College; St. Joseph, MO 64507
-->E-mail: frick@griffon.mwsc.edu; FAX (816) 271-4543; TEL. (816) 271-4315
-->http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
-->
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 10:17:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Poor writing
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b07ae7ea8f3c007@sjamar.law.howard.edu>
 
On Mon, 7 Oct 1996, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> First year law students have a number of very predictable qualities to
> their writing.
>
> They come in with ego all over their papers.  I mean this in two ways.
> First, they are psychologically attached to the words.  You touch the
> words, you touch them.  They take it personally.  Anything you can do to
> separate them from their words would be helpful.  Students often report
> that they are supposed to put themselves into the writing and that it
> should be an extension of themselves.   This ego attachment to the writing
> slows them down.
 
Steve,
 
my basic writers in our Stretch Program are the same; I expect this is
tru of _any_ level of writing instruction.  I don't know how
often I have to say (in many ways) that if I write on their paper, "I
like your paper," that it _doesn't mean_ "I like you."  Likewise, when I
write, "I'm confused here," it doesn't mean you, the writer, are confused
(although she may be), just that this part of your paper is confusing to me
. . .
 
> You also note that
 
> . . . so many are baffled at the idea of a large-scale
> structure at all.  So many are astonished that they must explain, not just
> state.  These two items were not, in my experience, unique to law - I did
> them in history, sociology, psychology, and, yes, even in English classes.
 
Same thing here.  It's as-if stating their ideas makes them understandable
to anyone who might read their papers.  Part of this, I think, comes from
the oral cultures they live in, where no one questions their comments about
(whatever topic) and if someone _does_ ask about a point of view or
comment, they're not forced into providing what we might call real
evidence or support.  "It's true because I say it is."
 
But part of it, too, is that many students don't understand there is a
real difference between speaking and writing--if we're together and
you have a question about what I've said, you can ask; with writing,
the writer and reader are rarely present, so the writing must carry
its complete context, the whole story, along with it.
 
As many others have noted, this is a never-ending battle; as has been
mentioned, too, writers regress when they don't constantly practice
the craft.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 15:10:18 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Partisan Posting?`
X-To:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
In-Reply-To:  <199610071620.MAA14978@mhv.net>
 
> On Mon, 7 Oct 1996, Ira Shor wrote:
>
> ...Chet Pryor writes wonderfully and is about as intelligent as it
> should be legal for any person to be....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
                   Geez, Ira.  Do I owe you money?
 
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 16:30:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Placement test (fwd)
X-cc:         salvatore@enigma.rider.edu
 
Here is a request.
 
Anyone know the answer?
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 02 Oct 1996 12:53:24 -0400 (EDT)
From: salvatore@enigma.rider.edu
To: cis@csd.uwm.edu
Cc: salvatore <salvatore@enigma.rider.edu>
Subject: Placement test
 
Hi Chuck,
Debbie Fox from CCCC gave me your name as someone who might know whether
the National Testing Network is still in existence.  At Rider University,
we are presently trying to find a new placement test
that includes reading, sentence sense, and an essay.  We had been using
the New Jersey Basic Skills Test for several years; however, our
Department of Higher Education is no longer funding this test.  We
understand that there is a comparable instrument that we would have to
pay for ourselves, but we'd like to see what else is out there
nationally.  Could you let me know whether you have a phone number or
e-mail address for the National Testing Network (or some such
organization), or else who else would be a good person to contact.
Thanks for your help.
Anne Salvatore
Rider University, New Jersey
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 21:42:53 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Empirical studies: reply to Dick F
 
Thanks for the reply Ed.  I'll buy it.
 
Now let us assume as a hypothesis that "FY writing courses do not cause
significant improvement in student abilities to produce effective
discourse."  If empirical studies have the power to disconfirm hypotheses,
and if a good many of them exist that disconfirm that hypothesis, then
shouldn't we believe them?
 
On the other hand if we lack empirical studies to disconfirm that hypothesis
(that is, if in the studies we don't find "significant" gains), then is
there some other dependable mode of knowledge-making that we are willing to
rely on instead?
 
I'm trying to draw a parallel between our trusting the pre/test/post/test
bean-counting studies about grammar (because they have been often
replicated, and because they confirm what I want them to confirm), and
similar studies about the effects on writing quality of other procedures.
 
We seem to be willing to buy the first, but balk when told that we ought
also to demand the second.
 
Now I immediately grant that empirically assessing the effects of "grammar"
on writing quality is easier than assessing the effects of entire programs
(as David points out), or even of certain general approaches such as
collaborative group work (despite what Hillocks' says in his meta-analysis).
I'm also well aware that when we pre/test/post/test, we feel compelled to
have the writing done under time limited and controlled conditions, on
impromptu topics.  And that may be in direct conflict to some of what we
have been teaching.
 
[DIGRESSION: About means and ends.  For several years, we have taught Basic
Writing at my university in a computer environment, using the Daedalus
system.  But one announced major goal of the course is to help students pass
a state examination.  That exam is a handwritten timed response to an
impromptu argumentative topic!]
 
I'll also grant the point that one doesn't get really good at writing within
one year of college.  (Even though that one year actually caps off some 10
or 12 years of writing in public schools.)  But I'm not asking that
undergraduates be ready to publish in their major field.  Most graduate
students aren't really ready to do that.
 
I would, however, like it if our students on the basis of a year of FY
writing courses, perhaps along with some WAC, could write well enough to
function effectively in college. At a minimum, I want them to write better
than if they had had no such course.
 
Of course if the results of the Daiker et al sentence-combining research as
summarized by Bob Connors are sound, then maybe all that our tremendous
energy spent on FY composition does, when it actually works, is speed up
what our students would learn anyway if they succeed in hanging around
college for a few years.
 
'Tis almost enough to make one join the "new abolitionists."
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:48:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios as a mode of assessment with a purpose
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96100706400484@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
We (myself as comp director and the University Composition Board
coordinated by Marvin Diogenes) are using portfolios with ten high
schools on a pilot basis.  The Comp Board started small with a couple of
feeder high schools and collaborated with high school faculty at each
step in the process.  Our timed writing task remains our primary
placement method, but we are working to expand the portfolio.  We thought
we had a state-wide platform for articulating portfolios, but the Arizona
board of education blew up in our face and started over from scratch on
its assessment program.
 
The challenge with using portfolios is in the articulation.  Other people
on this list probably have much more experience with that challenge than
we do, but it does provide an opportunity for any program to concentrate
on collaborating with the high schools.  We have some talented people
working on these matters, but resources are always limited.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:28:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
In-Reply-To:  <01IAC84GLDZILYEQEL@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
 
How many other programs custom publish textbooks?  We have a guide to our
program of about 500 pages that is in its 17th edition, and we just
published an anthology and a rhetoric.  Longman has just approached us
about taking our anthology to a national market, and so we're excited
about that, but publishing our own texts has enabled us to build greater
coherence and consistency, provide release time and professional
development opportunities for teachers, learn from our considerable
collective experience in an ongoing collaborative way, and generate funds
for graduate student travel and program development.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 18:33:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:58:09 -0700 from
              <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
 
A couple of notes re the assessment thread:
 
(1) Thanks to Eric for pointing out where the penultimate version of the
Position Statement on Writing Assessment can be found.Print versions of the
final version are in the Oct 95 issue of CCC, and Debbie Fox <dfox@ncte.org>
will be glad to mail you a reprint. But having the statement online sounds
like a good idea. Pat, we'll need to get an ok from CCCC, right?  And I need
also to check with David Jolliffe--ok, David?--since he and I are designing
the WPA web site and will present what we come up with at MLA in DC.
 
(2) I think there can be some confusion here, though, between assessment of
individual students and program assessment. Certainly, the assessment of
individual students--as in some portfolio programs, for instance--can
produce programmatic benefits like faculty development, but that's not the
same thing as a program assessment. Also, as has been indicated earlier in
the strand, program assessment tends to rely on multiple kinds of data:
grades in courses, student texts, retention figures and so.  The
position statement,btw, focuses mostly on how the work of individual students
should be assessed--both "small" scale (eg, in the classroom) and "large"
scale (eg, placement exercises).
 
(3) Portfolios are marvelous tools, and even without trying to advocate their
use, we'll find our colleagues outside English departments drawn to them.
This term I have a course release to work with honors students composing
interdisciplinary capstone portfolios, and we have some curricular work
going on in psychology that portfolios may complete.  These portfolios include
writing, of course, but they are not driven by writing. It is making for an
interesting lesson for me as well as for the students and faculty with
whom I'm working.
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 08:06:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
In-Reply-To:  <199610061910.PAA14005@gilligan.hu.mtu.edu>
 
The best-selling college textbook in America is reportedly Hacker's
"Writer's Reference," which has sold over 1.5 million copies according to
a source at St. Martins.  I have no idea if that figure is accurate, but
the person was not trying to sell me the book at the time.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 16:41:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: College grading/law school performance
X-To:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: College grading/law school performance, From: "Maureen J. Arrigo"
 
Instead of pressing to educate our increasingly diverse-speaking population,
with all that entails of both wonderful benefit/resource and problems, we
might, or might also, educate our citenry to read and hear more openly, more
willingly, more--understandingly?  That is, understand_able_ is not a solo
term.
 
Heretically yours,
 
Alice Roy
 
 
>Jan Levine has, as usual, spoken aptly for those of us in legal
>writing.   Most of the law students (at least at the non-"elite" law
>schools) do not write well;  they either write poorly or, at best, in a
>mediocre fashion.  I see sentences so poorly constructed that they are
>incomprehensible.  Some sentences "sound" like something one would say
>out loud, but that no well educated person would write;  others are so
>mangled that no one would ever even speak that way - for no one else
>would understand what was being said.
>
>Moreover, critical thinking skills are sorely needed.  I read texts for
>critical reading, writing, and thinking courses at the college level and
>think:  if only my students had the foggiest notion of how to construct
>an argument;  how to spot logical fallacies, etc. then they could move
>into DOING these things using the law as the raw material - as it is,
>they have to be taught what an analogy is;  what a distinction is; why
>an argument will not be persuasive if it ignores potential
>counter-arguments.
>
>Some of my academic colleagues (who don't teach legal writing) think
>that the critical thinking skills are ALL the students lack - that if
>they could think more clearly they could write more clearly.  Yes, they
>COULD write better if they had better analytical thinking skills;  but
>knowledge of how to write well is still needed as well.
>
>Communication is hard enough in a society that is increasingly diverse.
>We have real language barriers, as our society expands to encompass
>immigrants from a variety of countries.  And even English is used in
>different ways by people from different parts of our society -
>
>Some sort of standardization really is needed - not because on some
>"moral plain" the "King's English" is good and other types of English
>are "bad" but because we desperately need to be able to exchange ideas -
>and we are getting worse and worse at doing so.
>
>Maureen Arrigo-Ward
>Writing Director - California Western School of Law
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 19:08:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct 1996
 
In response to the "bad" law school writing excerpts, I have to say that
I didn't find them so awful (perhaps this comes from teaching freshman
writing at a public undergraduate college with a large number of
relatively underprepared students).
 
I would tend to see the errors in logic, support, and/or surface
mechanics more as the effects of the students' trying out a new and
difficult discourse, of their trying to write complex ideas in
complex language before feeling wholly comfortable with the task.
I see some admirable risk-taking going on here.
 
As to how I might grade it, that would depend on what kind of preparation
the students had for the assignment, what criteria I chose to apply
and why, whether the students had any knowledge and/or understanding
of those criteria, et.
 
--Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 18:42:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement test (fwd)
X-cc:         salvatore@enigma.rider.edu
 
 Chuck, I'm replying to the list as well as to the Rider professor, since
the question may be of some general interest.  --Ed White
 
>From: salvatore@enigma.rider.edu
>To: cis@csd.uwm.edu
>Cc: salvatore <salvatore@enigma.rider.edu>
>Subject: Placement test
>
>Hi Chuck,
>Debbie Fox from CCCC gave me your name as someone who might know whether
>the National Testing Network is still in existence.  At Rider University,
>we are presently trying to find a new placement test
>that includes reading, sentence sense, and an essay.  We had been using
>the New Jersey Basic Skills Test for several years; however, our
>Department of Higher Education is no longer funding this test.  We
>understand that there is a comparable instrument that we would have to
>pay for ourselves, but we'd like to see what else is out there
>nationally.  Could you let me know whether you have a phone number or
>e-mail address for the National Testing Network (or some such
>organization), or else who else would be a good person to contact.
>Thanks for your help.
>Anne Salvatore
>Rider University, New Jersey
>
To Anne Salvatore:  The National Testing Network has always really been
Karen Greenberg of SUNY with a little bit of help from her friends.  It has
been dormant for lack of funds for some years, though Karen is very much
alive and kicking and can be reached at her home at 516-766-8099.  The New
Jersey Basic Skills Test pretty much died under the harsh policies of
Governor Christie Whitman, though its last director, Kurt Spellmeyer, is
also full of life at Rutgers. The New Jersey test, however, was copied (with
permission) from the California State University English Placement Test,
which clings to life, though Governor Pete Wilson would like to kill it off
along with the rest of higher ed, so he can have money to build more
prisons.  That test has been administered by ETS (hey, back to New Jersey!),
which may be able to sell you (what, you really thought it was non-profit?)
rights to use it.  Furthermore, the CSU-EPT has been marketed by the College
Board under the title, "Descriptive Tests of Language Use" (with some added
stuff for good measure), so the College Board might sell you a piece.  Like
the interlocking directorates?
 
Or, you might do some reading in books I and some others have published and
go ahead and develop your own writing test, keyed to your own students and
curriculum.  Might be worth the effort.
                                                                --Ed White:
ewhite@wiley.csusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 20:19:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia LaCoste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961006120021.23ff7f6a@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
I'd like to respond to Jan Levine's comments about grade inflation and
the resulting misconceptions students carry about their writing ability.
I have three points (can you tell I'm dissertating), and I hope you'll
bear with me.
 
First, and most brief, fy writing teachers hear the same thing from fy
students:  "I always got A's in English in high school."  The response
that I give:  "This is a different ballgame."  In other words, I
understand the frustration and have experienced it, too.
 
Second, while I don't know the situation in law school (although I have
worked in law firms as an administrator for the past 6+ years and have
seen the resulting product), I would argue that the undergraduate students
who will pay most dearly for the absolute enforcement of grading standards
are those who are already at risk for spending their lives in low-paying
dead-end jobs.  I think it's less the case that students simply believe a
college education will help them succeed than that students know that
without a college degree they will have difficulty making the living
necessary to have a family, and buy a house, and ....
 
Third and finally, perhaps most importantly, students believe that their
grades measure their worth or their ability because we tend not to tell
them what the grades do mean.  I am certain I am one of those guilty of
grade inflation because I grade process.  In the portfolio system at UWM,
the score on the portfolio (decided by teachers other than myself)
determines pass or fail (adequate or not adequate).  Because this part of
the final assessment evaluates their product, I use the letter grade
(restricted by the portfolio score) to evaluate their process.  They know
this; I tell them this, repeatedly, and I believe that most of them get
it.  But beyond the anecdotal, I hold that there is a logic to my method.
I teach process and I believe, as a composition scholar, that process is
important.  If I grade only or primarily on product, I violate the
theories and practices that I tell students are valuable.
 
Prof. Levine, your position makes absolute sense if the sole purpose of
composition is to prepare students for (advanced) college writing.  Clearly,
I'm not convinced that it is, although I certainly acknowledge that most
institutions see this as a primary purpose.  While I understand the
difficulties of dealing with students whose egos are out of sync with
their abilities, I believe that these egos are more the result of grade
mystification than grade inflation.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 19:21:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: legal writing/rhetoric
 
David--
 
I do think beginning writing students can benefit from studying
rhetorical history and theory, because it gives them some of the
"whys" behind some of the strictures about "good writing" they've
probably been hearing for 12 years or more.  Does anyone else out
there try incorporating rhetoric into early writing courses?
 
--kathy wolfe farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 19:40:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Poor writing
 
In response to the comments about students'
"ego" being "all over their writing."
 
I don't want to, nor do I consider it possible, to separate students
from their words.  Their own contexts and histories are already
embedded in their writing, and doesn't it make sense to help them
to acknowledge and articulate it?  Perhaps in legal writing, though,
this makes more sense in drafts than in a final product . . .
 
As to being addicted to themselves as audience, well, that can come
from an expressionist classroom, in which a student's personal
stories and style are paramount and can get decontextualized from
the various rhetorical situations in which they find themselves.
 
A thesis sentence can be harder to come by when a student feels there's
more than one argument, more than one "main idea," going on in a piece
of writing--though I also often encounter the surprise you cite
concerning students' unwillingness to explain/support their assertions.
It's like they feel "any opinion counts" whether it's defended or
not, and the fact that some folks just aren't listened to in that
instance does shock many of them.
 
--kathy
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 18:51:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Krista Long <kissta@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      teaching assistant orientation and training
 
I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 20:01:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
 
Sorry to be a know-nothing, but I need to know how to suspend my
messages temporarily while I'm away (from 10/8 - 10/13).  Thanks.
 
kathy wolfe farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 19:14:25 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: legal writing/rhetoric
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/07/96 18:25
 
No question about it. I'm all for teaching rhetoric to students. The best
(i.e. most useful) course I ever taught was called "defensive reading,"
basically a course in rhetorical analysis. Everyone got something out of that
course, and the better writers and readers probably got the most because they
could do the most with what they got. And that is also the point.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 7 Oct 1996 22:28:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961007082448.547366480H-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
For our Freshman Seminar--which replaced freshman comp--we have a
self-publishhed anthology of readings.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 01:22:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Placement test (fwd)
X-To:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>, salvatore@enigma.rider.edu
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961007163017.20783C-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Charles and Ann,
                 We have been using the ETS Accuplacer in the place of the
NJTBS and its siblings.  It works well with a local area network and
simplifies placement since the results are etherneted to the registration
area as soon as scores are received in the assessment center.  Assessment
is also speeded up, and fewer people are involved.  We're spread a bit
thin on this campus (outcomes' testing is a department headed by an
obsessive-compulsive full-professor [me] with no clerical staff and
assessment testing is operated by two senior instructional assistants), so
Accuplacer has been a blessing for us.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 05:30:51 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct 1996
In-Reply-To:  <3258FFE9.6F2@pantheon.cis.yale.edu>
 
Both examples demonstrate the problems we get into when we're learning to
imitate what we don't understand.  And when what we don't understand is
written in language designed to obfuscate while seeming to precisely
define issues, the problem becomes even more intractable.  It reminds me
of some of the "technical" writing of young engineering students.  They
read prose from their aspired-to profession which is like "swimming
through slowly hardening concrete," and they produce prose that to them
looks similar to the selections they read.
 
These selections remind me of a recent thread on H-Rhetor about the value
of the plain style and the problems that we encounter when we develop
specialized vocabulary and syntactic formulas in order to create
professional niches.  The result is often (and eventually) florid,
Byzantine, and baroque language.
 
By the way, did any one argue for the prosecution?  And, if so, how did
their writing compare?
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 04:11:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct 1996
X-To:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct, From: Kathy Wolfe Farnsle
 
I share Kathy's reaction below, and would add:  whether it was written on the
spot or with time to review, revise, etc.  We might also add that most all
of us must see our posts reappear and note the occasional lapse (or maybe not
even note it).
 
Alice Roy
 
>In response to the "bad" law school writing excerpts, I have to say that
>I didn't find them so awful (perhaps this comes from teaching freshman
>writing at a public undergraduate college with a large number of
>relatively underprepared students).
>
>I would tend to see the errors in logic, support, and/or surface
>mechanics more as the effects of the students' trying out a new and
>difficult discourse, of their trying to write complex ideas in
>complex language before feeling wholly comfortable with the task.
>I see some admirable risk-taking going on here.
>
>As to how I might grade it, that would depend on what kind of preparation
>the students had for the assignment, what criteria I chose to apply
>and why, whether the students had any knowledge and/or understanding
>of those criteria, et.
>
>--Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 08:43:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
 
>I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
>orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
>some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
>work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
 
See Kate Latterell's overview article on TA training in WPA:  Writing
Program Administration, 19.3 (spring 1996).  Also in the same issue is an
article by Wendy Swyt on the same topic and an annotated bibliography.
Latterell is now at Texas Tech and wrote a dissertation on the topic.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 09:44:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 5 Oct 1996 to 6 Oct 1996
 
I agree that there are lots of unanswered questions about the specifics of
the assignment, writing conditions, etc.  But I also think there's a
difference between what doesn't look "so bad" from a liberal education
standpoint (i.e., the student seems to be learning to think about new
questions, applying new information, etc. -- or, more simply, the student is
learning) and what looks bad enough from a professional standpoint.  If we
read drafts of journal articles, conference proposals, book reviews,
whatever, we have entirely different standards.  I suspect that teachers in
a professional writing program (like legal writing) are somewhere in the
middle.  It _is_ about learning, but they're well aware that students are a
relatively short time away from presenting themselves as full professionals,
and muddy writing (or muddy thinking through writing) feels like a
reflection on the program.  Even if the problems are primarily stylistic,
that can begin to feel like a significant issue.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
 
>I share Kathy's reaction below, and would add:  whether it was written on the
>spot or with time to review, revise, etc.  We might also add that most all
>of us must see our posts reappear and note the occasional lapse (or maybe not
>even note it).
>
>Alice Roy
>
>>In response to the "bad" law school writing excerpts, I have to say that
>>I didn't find them so awful (perhaps this comes from teaching freshman
>>writing at a public undergraduate college with a large number of
>>relatively underprepared students).
>>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 07:49:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
 
We use three custom published texts in our comp program (they are done for
us by Harcourt Brace Jovanich) and as Tom Miller notes, they have allowed
us to build consistency and coherence across sections. All three texts are
anthologies. Also, I have not seen any texts on the market that do what at
least two of ours do, and so as we rewrote our curriculum we really had no
choice but to put together our own materials.
 
In addition, we publish in-house a guide to the comp program here which
includes essays and portfolios by previous students.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoffrey Chase
English Department Chair
Northern Arizona University
Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032
geoffrey.chase@nau.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 10:07:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: request for info about writing texts
 
>How many other programs custom publish textbooks?
 
Tom, we have just begun publishing, and we have heard a bit about your
endeavor.  We have found it lucrative, especially for the graduate
students, but we are a bit worried still about how well the books will
sell.  Yes, we require it, but we are not sure our instructors (even some
grad student instructors) really support it.  We hope it is a good and
useful book for the students and instructors, but we are still
"field-testing" it to find out.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 10:12:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <9610081337.AA41762@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
If you'd like to see TA training in English and composition in comparison
and contrast to it in other disciplines, take a look at Preparing Graduate
Students to Teach:  A Guide to Programs that Improve Undergraduate
Education and Develop Tomorrow's Faculty, edited by Leo M. Lambert and
Stacey Lane Tice, published by the American Association for Higher
Education in 1993.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
312-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> >I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
> >orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
> >some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
> >work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
>
> See Kate Latterell's overview article on TA training in WPA:  Writing
> Program Administration, 19.3 (spring 1996).  Also in the same issue is an
> article by Wendy Swyt on the same topic and an annotated bibliography.
> Latterell is now at Texas Tech and wrote a dissertation on the topic.
>
> Doug Hesse
> Director of Writing Programs
> Professor of English
> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 08:45:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
In-Reply-To:  <199610081504.KAA04728@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
On the question of how to encourage teachers to adopt custom published
texbooks, we have learned that the most powerful way to lead is to serve
as a facilitator of the process.  No surprise there. As with all writing,
the challenge and the solution is in the process: we
have found that if you make the process of developing custom-published
texts broadly collaborative, then the product will be seen as having come
from the community.  We use all the royalties from our principal custom
published textbook for travel for the graduate teaching assistants, so
they are motivated by self-interest as well as by their membership in the
community.
 
Custom-publishing is an important means to make a writing program into a
community of writers in a very conspicuous way, for it provides
opportunities for teachers to write and secure professional recognition
as writers as well as teachers of writing.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 10:46:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961008100705.2355A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
>If you'd like to see TA training in English and composition in comparison
>and contrast to it in other disciplines, take a look at Preparing Graduate
>Students to Teach:  A Guide to Programs that Improve Undergraduate
>Education and Develop Tomorrow's Faculty, edited by Leo M. Lambert and
>Stacey Lane Tice, published by the American Association for Higher
>Education in 1993.
>
>David Jolliffe
 
Lambert and Tice have further collaborated with Patricia Featherstone on
_University Teaching: A Guide for Graduate Students_ (1996, Syracuse
University Press).  Each chapter is coauthored by a faculty member and a
graduate student.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 11:38:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NTNW
 
Hi Chuck,
Debbie Fox from CCCC gave me your name as someone who might know whether
the National Testing Network is still in existence.
 
 
The NTNW was officially housed in an office at CUNY, under the direction of
Karen Greenberg and colleagues.  At its  high point, it had a mailing list
numbering in the thousands. I think Karen would be the person to contact about
its present status.
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 13:18:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 6 Oct 1996 to 7 Oct 1996
 
Patricia LaCoste writes:
 
 
I am certain I am one of those guilty of
grade inflation because I grade process.  In the portfolio system at UWM,
the score on the portfolio (decided by teachers other than myself)
determines pass or fail (adequate or not adequate).  Because this part of
the final assessment evaluates their product, I use the letter grade
(restricted by the portfolio score) to evaluate their process.  They know
this; I tell them this, repeatedly, and I believe that most of them get
it.  But beyond the anecdotal, I hold that there is a logic to my method.
I teach process and I believe, as a composition scholar, that process is
important.  If I grade only or primarily on product, I violate the
theories and practices that I tell students are valuable.
 
 
************************
 
This I find very troubling - if she means it as it seems to me she does -
that a student could show understanding the writing process and yet have a
dismal product and receive a high grade?
 
Teaching process is important.  We do in my program.  Teaching students
something about the learning process is important.  We do it in my program.
But those things are taught not as the end, but as means.  Learn the
process of writing and you will write better.  Start early, rethink,
revise, edit, proofread, and you will have a better product.  But to grade
on knowledge of the process per se or merely demonstrated use of the
process seems way out of wack.  Even in my kids public el ed and middle
schools they are grading product - while teaching process.  They also grade
process in some sense - earlier drafts must be turned in with final drafts
- and failure to do so results in a lower grade.
 
So I guess my disagreement with Prof. LaCoste would be not on the value of
process, but on the sense that understanding it is an end in itself.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 15:34:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      JOB Announcement
 
POSITION: Tenure-Track Assistant Professor of English -Director of
Developmental Writing and Placement
 
Expected Appointment Date: June 2, 1997
 
RESPONSIBILITIES: Teach 12 hours (two courses per semester during the
academic year) including developmental writing. Direct the developmental
writing program: hire/train tutors; supervise writing tutorials; direct
curriculum development and implementation; track success
rates of students. Direct the college's composition placement process:
Develop and supervise administration of exams, maintain records.
 
QUALIFICATIONS: Ph. D. in English/Rhetoric and Composition emphasis,
preferably with dissertation focus and/or research interests in assessing
writing and/or developmental writing. Experience using
e-mail,word-processing, spread sheets, and data base software and in
teaching composition in a word-processing lab. Experience in Writing
Program Administration (i.e. supervising graduate assistants teaching
Freshman English; coordinating and/or directing writing evaluation
sessions; developing course portfolio projects).
 
TO APPLY: Submit letter of application (include e-mail address if
applicable) and vita by November 15, 1996.  Finalists will be contacted to
submit the following:  transcripts, three letters of recommendation (to be
sent directly by references or confidential placement
file), one-page statement of research and teaching objectives for the next
five years, and syllabus and one assignment and grading criteria for a
writing project in a first-year composition course which have been used
successfully.  Submit letter and vita to:
 
        Dr. Jane Frick, Department Chair
        English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
        Missouri Western State College
        St. Joseph, MO 64507
 
DEADLINE: November 15, 1996, or until position filled.
 
THE COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY:  Missouri Western State College is a
multipurpose undergraduate state college offering a wide range of programs.
The campus consists of nine major buildings and a student housing complex
located on 744 acres.  Enrollment is 5,200 with a full-time teaching
faculty of 170. COllEGE WEB ADDRESS: http://www.mwsc.edu/; DEPARTMENT WEB
ADDRESS: http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/index.html. The historic city of St.
Joseph has a population of approximately 71,000 and a favorable location 50
miles north of Kansas City. Good recreational, cultural and community
opportunities are available. Cost-of-liviing is below national average,
especially housing costs.
 
SALARY:  Salary dependent upon qualifications and experience. Liberal
fringe benefits include participation in State Retirement System of
Missouri, Institutionally provided health, dental, accident, and life
insurance, and fee reduction for dependents attending MWSC.
 
 
 
Jane Frick
Chair and Professor - English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
Missouri Western State College; St. Joseph, MO 64507
E-mail: frick@griffon.mwsc.edu; FAX (816) 271-4543; TEL. (816) 271-4315
http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 16:30:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Politics of Assessment
 
Dick Fulkerson, after lamenting the ineffectiveness of standard methods of
measuring growth in writing in freshman composition courses, said, in part:
 
Quote--
I would, however, like it if our students on the basis of a year of FY
writing courses, perhaps along with some WAC, could write well enough to
function effectively in college. At a minimum, I want them to write better
than if they had had no such course.
 
Of course if the results of the Daiker et al sentence-combining research as
summarized by Bob Connors are sound, then maybe all that our tremendous
energy spent on FY composition does, when it actually works, is speed up
what our students would learn anyway if they succeed in hanging around
college for a few years.
--End Quote
 
I think we are at a juncture where it becomes necessary to try to describe what
growth we expect from freshman composition, and then from college itself, and
then perhaps graduate school. Until we can describe such, we may be unable to
measure it or to defend our programs (composition, WAC, discipline-specific
writing courses, thesis requirements, etc.). And there are some obstacles to
description that immediately occur to me:
 
1] Literacy acquisition is similar to first language acquisition in that it is
mostly an unconscious process; the learning takes place in, resides in, the
"black box" in our brains. We do not understand how that knowledge is
formatted, or accessed during writing. That makes literacy learning difficult
to describe, except in terms of incomplete and distorted manifestations--pieces
of writing that do not tell all. An early principle from language acquisition
studies was: "Competence exceeds performance." I think that the same is true
for writing: samples do not tell us exactly what or how much students know.
 
2] If, as psycholinguists like Bever believe, much language learning requires
middle stages of apparent regression (including silence, or the written
version,writer's block); in other words, if  people must often go through a
stage of doing something wrong before they do it right, when acquiring new
language sophistication; then it may be that much of what students have
achieved at the end of a composition course is advancement to a point of "doing
a lot of things wrong." In a practical sense, how can that kind of progress be
converted to "measureable learning"?
 
3] Once students have finished composition courses, whose writing standards
they have not yet completely met, they find themselves challenged by new and
more difficult kinds of writing assignments in upper level courses. After they
have stumbled towards some mastery of those, without quite arriving, we throw
tougher problems and standards at them in graduate school or law school. I
suspect that, deliberately or not, we have designed  schools from K-graduate to
keep students off balance, so that they never completely rise above the
condition of "doing it wrong," which is why they always, at every level, seem
inept. Yet somehow or other, most people who stay in school and enter
professions eventually learn how to write at some minimally competent level,
high above what they were doing in the last week of freshman comp. The
learning, in other words, lags behind expectations throughout school and the
first years of professional work, but eventually catches up. How can we set up
measures and standards that take into account this "enforced time discrepency"
between what is mastered at any moment and what is institutionally expected?
 
        Students will not learn by practicing what they already know, so there
is nothing wrong with keeping them off balance, provided we recognize what we
are doing.  Such recognition would certainly result in a lot less energy spent
on complaining and unnecessary "reform" of writing programs, and perhaps more
dedication to our simple work, practicing what we already know will likely
speed up and deepen the process of learning. I for one have no problem
accepting, a priori, that students learn something important about writing,
that they advance as writers, if they take courses in which reading and writing
are practiced intensely. How could they not learn, not advance, from such
experience?
 
        It is possible that intensifying such experience in a composition
course, however, is unnecessary since students do so much reading and writing
throughout four years of college, as Dick Fulkerson suggests in the passage I
quoted. But as I recall,  Ed White has written about studies to the contrary in
NJ and California, in which basic writing courses were vindicated by retention
data. It may be that the only way to justify composition programs is to show
such long term benefits, instead of trying to show short term learning of a
kind that is, as I have suggested, very difficult to describe, and seemingly
impossible to measure.
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 14:57:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Politics of Assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/08/96 13:31
 
I think Bill has provided a deadly accurate description of the writing
experience of most students in colleges and universities. Students never quite
get to consolidate what they can do with writing before they are are
challenged by even more difficult tasks. They are constantly "off balance."
This is really important to understand, especially since the "balance point"
for each student is different. I would argue that, for most college students,
there is SOME writing task that they can do competently. If we looked only at
that, we would say "this student can write." But I have consistently opposed
writing courses that keep students in their comfort zone. As Bill points out,
student don't learn much by practicing what they already can do comfortably.
We are tempted to stay in that comfort zone because everyone likes it there.
Students are, uh, comfortable. Teachers feel effective (their student "can
write"). Bill suggests quite correctly that we have to describe the level of
proficiency or growth that we should expect from students at different stages.
We have not done this mainly because we seem to lack any kind of conceptual
framework for identifying levels of proficiency or competence. One of the
things that I find stunning about the writing assignments that WAC people
collect from around the campus or even from the assigments in a given comp
course is that amazing range of complexity of the assignments, a feature
     generally not understood by the faculty who make the assignments. We
often have some sort of implicit or explicit task hierarchy (description is
easier that analysis) but that is too simple. It depends on what you are
describing or analyzing, or for whom, or how much you already know about it,
and so on. In effect, students going through college (who are not fortunate
enough to have developed a big lead in writing ability) are batted all over
the place by the writing tasks they confront. I doubt that most of US have to
deal with the variety of writing tasks on which we expect students to perform
well. The descriptive task that Bill proposes is a difficult one, one we can
never really achieve with pin point accuracy. Nevertheless, we can probably do
better than we have, or at least we can achieve an awareness of the problem
and a better understanding of it. I have long been curious about the lack of a
systematic discussion of this issue. The assessment folks have been close, and
Purvis has, I think worked on this, as has Greenberg.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 12:26:59 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Hilgers <hilgers@PARADISE.MWP.HAWAII.EDU>
Organization: Manoa Writing Program, UHM
Subject:      Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Every year at this time we start receiving notices of vacancy:  "We
seek a new or recent PhD in Composition/Rhetoric to direct the
writing program [direct the writing center/ establish and build a
computer-based writing curriculum/ etc] at our small/medium/large
public/private college/university."
 
Every year my stomach churns anew as I remember this or that tale of
a young colleague who, after years as a WPA, ran into trouble at
tenure time--or left the job before tenure time--because certain
decisions ruffled feathers, because administration demands cut
significantly into research time, because certain tenured professors
wanted composition put back in the closet.
 
What if we got ads along these lines:  "Seeking new or recent PhD as
department chair"?  We'd laugh and withdraw our alumni contributions;
we'd also likely participate in a professional outcry.
 
I know there are all sorts of argument about the need to place new
PhDs, about the reative "youth" of our field, etc, that are used to
justify our advertising and hiring in accord w/ my generic "notice of
employment opportunity."
 
But, for purposes of argument, let me go out on a limb.  I propose
that WPA take this stand:
 
When looking to appoint the chief administrator of a campus writing
program, it is inappropriate to seek or select a junior faculty
member who does not have the protections of tenure (or its local
equivalent).
 
Would anyone join me on that limb?
_______________________
Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
hilgers@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu
Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 15:37:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NTNW
 
Here at USC, we are in the process of creating an entirely new curriculum,
and we may be including a course that addresses more basic writing skills
than we ever have had before. Do any of you out there teach a course in
Basic Writing (or one that is not specifically called that but deals with
basic writing skills?). What we need is a list of objectives for such a
course that could be included in the college catalogue, and I was wondering
if any of you have such a list (perhaps as part of a syllabus).
 
Many thanks,
 
Irene Clark
University of Southern California
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 16:06:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/08/96 15:24
 
I've been out on that limb, in a couple of ways. ASU initially offered me the
job as Dir of Comp without tenure. My response was that, if you want me to be
able to do the job you are hiring be for, then you will also give me tenure
(keep in mind that I had been around for awhile and was sort of tenurable).
The next offer did include tenure. As Vice Provost at ASU West (not as chair
of the Ebnglish Department), I initiated a search for a WAC director and
insisted that it be an appointment at Associate or Full with tenure. I don't
know of any junior person who could possibly have done the job that our senior
person has done. The job required experience; it required "standing." I'm with
Tom. I find these wpa jobs for new Phds pretty scary. I don't even want to
think about what sort of WPA I would have been as a raw recruit. That's really
scary.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 16:25:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
In-Reply-To:  <616C8C4C1A@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu>
 
I also agree with Tom and Dave that untenured WPAs can only
get hurt; there's simply no political protection.  And more than one recent
ad on this list has not only asked for a "new" PhD, one was for a
one-year (renewable) appointment (!) and many seem to ask the new WPA
not only to teach and direct the writing program but also to work
on WAC, run the writing center, clean the sheets and wash the windows, etc.
 
When we discuss such ads (as we've done in John Ramage's WPA class),
our graduate students are aghast and we all snicker and shake our
heads . . . but I know they'll have to apply for these kinds of jobs:
shouldn't but have to, so to speak.
 
After all the hand wringing over what/what not to do about what
happened in Minnesota, I'm afraid to suggest this, but I will:
Is it reasonable for WPA to send letters to search commitees, chairs,
dept. heads, etc. at places that advertise for untenured people
for WPA positions, expressing our concern?  Do we have a resolution
against such hiring?  If so, we ought to be able to _at least_
indicate so to the college or university, to try to help inform them
that some professional group, in the field, disagrees with their hiring?
Couldn't we also send informational letters to colleges and universities,
or put it out on lists or perhaps through MLA (okay, I know I'm getting
in deeper and deeper), noting that such hiring is not accepted practice
by WPA?
 
As professionals, we wouldn't, as Tom noted, let anyone do this for
a chair position, but we let them "do it to us" all the time . . .
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 18:16:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Maureen Arrigo <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      Finals... (fwd)
 
As long as we are discussing grading, perhaps you would enjoy this.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
 
 
 
mja28@pantheon.yale.edu
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 8 Oct 1996 16:25:52 -0800
From: valkyrie@FBKLTD.COM
To: mja@cwsl.edu
Subject: Finals...
 
Grading of Final Exams
----------------------
 
 
Dept. of Statistics:
 
All grades are plotted along the normal bell curve.
 
Dept. of Psychology:
 
Students are asked to blot ink in their exam books, close them and turn
them in. The professor opens the books and assigns the first grade that
comes to mind.
 
Dept. of History:
 
All students get the same grade they got last year.
 
Dept. of Religion:
 
Grade is determined by God.
 
Dept. of Philosophy:
 
What is a grade?
 
Law School:
 
Students are asked to defend their position of why they should receive
an A.
 
Dept. of Mathematics:
 
Grades are variable.
 
Dept. of Logic:
 
If and only if the student is present for the final and the student has
accumulated a passing grade then the student will receive an A else the
student will not receive an A.
 
Dept. of Computer Science:
 
Random number generator determines grade.
 
Music Department:
 
Each student must figure out his grade by listening to the instructor
play the corresponding note (+ and - would be sharp and flat
respectively).
 
Dept. of Physical Education:
 
 
Everybody gets an A.
 
 
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
       Fly by Knight, Ltd. BBS        |  Telnet to: fbkltd.com
  "Armor Clad Online Entertainment"   |  Web Page:  http://www.fbkltd.com
        Voice: (619)754-0313          |  Dialup #:  (619)754-0129
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 10:26:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
I've been lurking for a while on this thread--finally have to say something.
 
No one has yet brought up the work of Williams and Colomb at the University of
Chicaog on this issue of "bad" writing at the post-grad level.  In Fulwiler and
Young's *Programs That Work*, Williams and Colomb describe their study of
"novice" writers at a variety of levels, one of which was the freshman law
class at the University of Chicago.  Novice writers are "those new to a
knowledge community" and they "often exhibit some characteristic patterns of
learning behavior." These patterns include such weaknesses as "summary rather
than analysis, thinking out loud, a conclusion discovered at the end, evident
stylistic infelicity," and so on.  These kinds of weaknesses are coming from
students who were at the top of their undergraduate classes in a variety of
majors.
 
Williams and Colomb's work has been very persuasive to me.  They demonstrate
how writing can fall apart when a writer is struggling with new knowledge.  The
passages that Jan cited from his students seem very similar to the passages
that they cite--and they would conclude that the stylistic problems in those
passages come from lack of experience with a new vocabulary and a new rhetoric.
 
Because I work in a Writing Center, I've seen this kind of thing happen over
and over, particularly with graduate students, particularly when they are
writing a thesis, which requires a very different sense of audience and purpose
than the normal "class paper."
 
Has anyone else been as persuaded as I am by Williams and Colomb?
 
If they are right--which means that an unfamiliar knowledge community is going
to result in students becoming novice writers once again--then the solution
seems to be that freshman law students should be required to write, write, and
write some more in all of their first year law classes (not just their first
year writing course), and they should probably do a lot of this kind of writing
before they are ever graded on it.  I sure would hate to be expected to
write like an expert while I'm still a novice.
 
Because I'm married to a lawyer who teaches (yep--an adjunct) at the law
college every semester, I've been watching with interest the struggles of our
law college over this issue.  To me, the most positive change has been that
more and more law faculty are requiring their students in all of their classes
to write during the semester. They are requiring frequent papers--short and
long--and they also are requiring some collaborative writing.
 
Jane Nelson, Director of the Writing Center
Center for Teaching Excellence
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
(307) 766-5004
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 22:57:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      legal writing/rhetoric
 
I did not intend to "blame" anyone at the college level for what our
students can or can't do, and I don't think Maureen did either; there are
certainly enough people and institutions who should share the responsibility
for our disappointment in our students' writing abilities!  I also think
that at the point in their lives that we get our students we can only help
them get a better understanding -- perhaps the first conscious one -- of how
they use reasoning and language in writing.  For example, I don't teach
grammar, but I show them where to look to do a better job, and I try to
motivate them to be rigorous about possessives, commas, etc.
 
What I do find troubling about grading and assessment -- in college and in
law school -- is the apparently common practice of giving students good
grades in writing courses when the student's concurrent and future
performance simply doesn't validate that grade as measuring the student's
ability to write well.  My point is that high grades -- given the postings
in this string -- are often felt by the teachers as a measure of other
things, but our students think they are being told they are "good writers."
If I had a dime for every time one of my students -- across the spectrum in
performance -- told me he or she had received good grades in comp courses or
in prior paper courses, and little or no feeback from their teachers in all
of their prior writing experiences, I'd be rich and leave teaching very quickly.
 
To address this inconsistent set of expectations, I have asked the teachers
in my program to follow the same curve as the rest of the faculty. When we
do, the writing grades usually -- not always, but I'd say almost all of the
time -- are consistent with the students' grades in their other courses.  So
we may be measuring the same things in different ways -- which is no
surprise, as the best predictors of student performance in law school are
entering GPA and LSAT scores and the judgment of the student's legal writing
teacher in the fall of the first year.   The students who get A grades in
legal writing almost always do well in their other courses and write well
when given other opportunities to write -- in courses, journals, and moot
court.  These students are the ones who garner good faculty reviews of their
writing.  When that happens, I feel confident I have given grades that truly
reflect the writing performance and skill of my students.
 
If I give someone an A in my course, I feel confident they will continue to
perform at that level in the future.  If one of my students does well in my
course, and doesn't in the other first year courses and later on, in my
advanced course and in others', I may have erred in my grading.  That's made
me more conservative in my grading practices.  From time to time I like to
think that my teaching has helped my students do better in all their other
courses, but I'm wise enough to not take credit for the students who do well
when they're expected to.  My good students will succeed despite my best
efforts -- it is the others who provide the true joys of teaching.
 
No more from me on this point.
 
Jan
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 22:08:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Tom Hilgers:
 
You're absolutely right. Here's a suggestion for an addendum:
 
When looking to appoint the chief administrator of a campus writing
> program, it is inappropriate to seek or select a junior faculty
> member who does not have the protections of tenure (or its local
> equivalent).
 
Nor is it appropriate to seek someone with no professional credentials or
scholarly background in the complex field of composition and rhetoric, whether
tenured or not.
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 23:11:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
 
Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
 The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
 
We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 23:20:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Tom:
 
I will definitely join you in putting that proposal forth.  We've had our
problems at Stony Brook on that score.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 21:16:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      more on legal writing
 
I hope Jan Levine will continue to pursue this particular line of thought. I
know quite well that whatever effectiveness I have as an administrator can be
traced to my ability to write--more than that--to my caring about the
craftsmanship of my memos, reports, plans, explorations, and so on. I can
often determine the way things go by the force of my writing. I am extremely
attentive to matters of clarity and precision (something which often helps to
clarify my thinking), and I always try to view my writing as a reader would.
Almost every piece of writing that I make public (except in this forum)--no
matter how casual it may appear--has undergone a very careful and purposeful
process of composition and revision. Writing is, for me, a source of power
(how Teutonic!). There is some point at which we would like our students to
recognize the difference that carefully crafted writing appropriate to purpose
and audeince can make. We need to be able to appreciate the struggles students
have with new ideas, new vocabularies, new conceptual frameworks, and yet we
also have to let them know to what extent they have succeeded in mastering new
linguistic territory. Jan is right.
  There are too many students who simply don't know that their writing lacks
clarity or accuracy because no one has told them.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 00:54:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITIONS (3): English -- Idaho (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
--------------------------- Forwarded message ------------------------------
                   Date: Tue, 8 Oct 1996 14:24:51 MST
                   From: Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
 
    The Department of English, Boise State University, is seeking appli-
cants for the following positions:
 
(1) Composition and rhetorical theory, Assistant Professor, start Fall 1997.
    Tenure-track position to teach freshman writing as well as
    undergraduate and graduate courses in composition and rhetorical
    theory. The successful candidate will have a strong interest in both
    theory and practice.  The position includes teaching advanced
    nonfiction writing courses and may include responsbilities for program
    development, administration, and/or assessment. Ph.D. in rhetoric and
    composition and a record of commitment to teaching writing required.
    Scholarly publication, teaching excellence, and service expected for
    academic advancement. Screening begins November 15, 1996. Position
    will remain open until filled.
 
(2) Critical theory/literature, Assistant Professor, start Fall 1997.
 
(3) Creative writing/fiction, Assistant Professor, start Fall 1997.
 
    All positions pending funding. To apply, send a letter of application
    and current curriculum vitae to:
 
                        Helen Lojek, Acting Chair
                        Department of English
                        Boise State University
                        1910 University Drive
                        Boise, ID 83725
 
    Boise State University is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action
Employer.  Screening begins November 15, 1996.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 8 Oct 1996 23:01:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Tom, I couldn't agree more.  I wrote an article for WPA (the journal) some
years back that made this argument and revised it into a book chapter that
made it even more strongly.  Oddly, it did not change the world.  --Ed White
 
>Every year at this time we start receiving notices of vacancy:  "We
>seek a new or recent PhD in Composition/Rhetoric to direct the
>writing program [direct the writing center/ establish and build a
>computer-based writing curriculum/ etc] at our small/medium/large
>public/private college/university."
>
>Every year my stomach churns anew as I remember this or that tale of
>a young colleague who, after years as a WPA, ran into trouble at
>tenure time--or left the job before tenure time--because certain
>decisions ruffled feathers, because administration demands cut
>significantly into research time, because certain tenured professors
>wanted composition put back in the closet.
>
>What if we got ads along these lines:  "Seeking new or recent PhD as
>department chair"?  We'd laugh and withdraw our alumni contributions;
>we'd also likely participate in a professional outcry.
>
>I know there are all sorts of argument about the need to place new
>PhDs, about the reative "youth" of our field, etc, that are used to
>justify our advertising and hiring in accord w/ my generic "notice of
>employment opportunity."
>
>But, for purposes of argument, let me go out on a limb.  I propose
>that WPA take this stand:
>
>When looking to appoint the chief administrator of a campus writing
>program, it is inappropriate to seek or select a junior faculty
>member who does not have the protections of tenure (or its local
>equivalent).
>
>Would anyone join me on that limb?
>_______________________
>Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
>University of Hawaii Manoa Writing Program
>hilgers@paradise.mwp.hawaii.edu
>Tel:  808 956 6660      Fax:  808 956 9170
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 07:30:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         National Adjunct Faculty Guild <adjunct@DAX.SAI.COM>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
A very interesting dilemma Professor Hilgers touches upon, I think, this
use of new Ph.D.'s and junior faculty to supervise campus writing programs.
The part of the issue he does not touch upon, however, is that the
adjunct faculty who may be the shoulders, so to speak, upon which any
writing program rests, are untenured, have few of the protections
associated with tenure and are thoroughly undervalued by their
institutions/ What is my point? I think there is a direct connection between
who is being supervised and the perceived qualifications necessary to
supervise the group. That is why, I believe, one would never see, as
Peofessor Hilgers writes, a job annoucement for a department chair which
reads, "Seeking new or recent PhD as
department chair".
 
I'm going to go out on another limb and say that Writing Programs and their
directors will never be highly valued as long as adjunct faculty are seen
as expendable, and treated with professional contempt by the people within
their institutions and the departmental policies of their institutions.
This contempt and disdain, I am afraid, rubs off onto those who are
directly responsible for the supervision of adjuncts: WPAs.
 
P.D. Lesko
Executive Editor
College Administrator Quarterly
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 09:21:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
My doctorate (including dissertation) was in program administration,
and while tenure would have helped me a few times last year, it
wouldn't have helped me get a bigger budget, or forced people in
chemistry to teach more writing intensive courses, or helped sooth
the ruffled feathers of the previous WPA who was upset that I wasn't
a caretaker and had [gasp!] ideas of my own for the program's
direction.  In fact, the only time I wished I had tenure last year
was in my battle with the current department chair of English who
refuses to value writing as a discipline (it's simply service to
him).
 
With more programs offering training in program administration, and
more people writing dissertations in the field, I wonder what they
are supposed to so with that work?  I'm not sure I would have been
seen as a serious candidate for an assistant professor of
comp/rhet--because I invested so much of my graduate work in program
administration.  Furthermore, out of 12 interviews I ended up having
the year I was on the market, 11 of them involved some sort of
administration.
 
My thought is that tenure would be much more important at a big
research institution.  Here at lil' ol' Mount Union it doesn't seem
to be a make or break situation.
 
At the risk of operating entirely from raw self interest ...
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"In a cruel and uncompromising world, a saint can be a troublesome
citizen."  Anne Hutchinson.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 09:37:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      [Fwd: Law students' excerpts]
 
Message-ID: <325B919E.68FB@pantheon.cis.yale.edu>
Date: Wed, 09 Oct 1996 07:50:54 -0400
From: "Maureen J. Arrigo" <mja28@pantheon.cis.yale.edu>
Reply-To: mja28@pantheon.cis.yale.edu
X-Mailer: Mozilla 3.0 (Win95; I)
MIME-Version: 1.0
To: wpa
Subject: Law students' excerpts
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I have not yet finished reading the reactions to the law students'
pieces I posted to the list (but those I did read have been
fascinating). I wanted to answer a couple of questions:
 
1)  Some asked "did anyone write for the prosecution?"  The assignment
was to write an "objective interoffice memorandum of law" evaluating the
strengths and weaknesses of each party's case.  Thus, the fact that the
excerpts seem to be "for" the defense is itself a problem.
 
2)  Were the papers written "on the spot?"  The papers were written over
a period of at least 4 weeks - during that time, students had a chance
to consult with the professor and with a student assistant at length.
The substance of the problem was discussed in at least three class
sessions.  I agree, however, that they sound like they were written
quickly - and they probably were (but the work habits of law students is
another topic totally.)
 
Thank you, by the way, for your thoughtful professional attention to
this topic - I appreciate it very much.
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 08:51:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s25b6ded.022@muc.edu>
 
This interesting thread has got me wondering what we know about WPAs in
general.  Most of us on this list are tenured/tenureable (I think), but
are we representative of most WPAs?  This issue came up in the Minnesota
discussion, when someone (Gail?) wondered about what a WPA statement on
professional qualifications would mean to the many WPAs whose original
training was not in rhet/comp (of course, this issue changes as more
grad. programs in rhet/comp have come into being).  But how many schools
have WPAs who aren't even on the tenure track?  Most of those
responsible for administration at my institution are lecturers, not
eligible for tenure (although many have been here for 10+ years).  I'd
think that before we can make a statement on the issue, we need to survey
the landscape (and bear in mind some of the complicating issues of
academic rank at all levels of writing program, as Pat Lesko's post
reminds us).
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:05:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D." <ecampbel@NOVA.GMI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
In a previous position, with a new Ph.D.,  I was hired to be Director of
Developmental English.  Before the ink was dry on my diploma, I was
pressured to become Composition Director. I had specifically looked for a
position that would not require a 12-month commitment, and I sought advice
from WPA people. I was told to "let the program implode." After much
soul-searching, I negotiated with the Dean and the Provost to attend the WPA
Workshop for New Administrators. That helped for the first few months, but
since I never wanted the job in the first place, I was never really happy in
it. After two years as composition director, I negotiated my way out of the
position with a nice salary adjustment. After another two years of working
very hard to make myself marketable, I found the perfect job for me, one
which allows me to be creative, gives me time for research and grant
writing, and rewards good teaching. I would be glad to join Thomas Hilgers
on his limb, but I feel like my situation has had a happy ending.
I have been able to put the skills I learned in administrative capacities to
good use. (I was also a National Writing Project site director in my spare
time).
 
To cite only a few bad experiences, common among members of my WPA Workshop
group, it _is_ terribly unfair to expect an untenured WPA to go into a
classroom and evaluate faculty members hired by a previous administrator
(who is still looking over the shoulder of the new, untenured WPA) or to
intervene in disputes between students and tenured department members.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 07:15:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
RE Kelly's post, specifically:
>With more programs offering training in program administration, and
>more people writing dissertations in the field, I wonder what they
>are supposed to so with that work?
>
I actually have much the same question/observation (and said so in a 4C's
presentation last year).  If more programs are going to offer training in
program administration but WPA is going to go on record as saying WPAs
should be experienced and/or tenured (and doesn't the Portland Resolution
say something like this?)--this seems odd to me.  My sense is that
tenure-line faculty need to be better protected, and that the ongoing work
on the intellectual work of the WPA is one way of getting that done,
eventually.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:16:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1996 to 8 Oct 1996
 
>
> Has anyone else been as persuaded as I am by Williams and Colomb?
>
> If they are right--which means that an unfamiliar knowledge community is going
> to result in students becoming novice writers once again--then the solution
> seems to be that freshman law students should be required to write, write, and
> write some more in all of their first year law classes (not just their first
> year writing course), and they should probably do a lot of this kind of
>writing
> before they are ever graded on it.  I sure would hate to be expected to
> write like an expert while I'm still a novice.
>
 
 
Joe Williams is wonderful.
 
The novice-to-expert transformation studies and other cognitive learning
theory ideas are a large part of the foundation of Howard's LRW Program.  A
major problem with 1L student writing is the lack of understanding of the
context - they don't know enough about the law and legal processes yet to
really understand what we are asking them to do.
 
And Jan and Maureen and I all understand very well that students who can
write wonderfully tight sentences in familiar territory will, when
confronted with the complexities and subtleties of the law, end up with
convoluted, difficult, overly-lengthy sentences.
 
But, this is not the level of our complaint about student preparation
before they come to us.  (The LRW professional instructors lament the
slowness of the learning process here, but most of us who have been in the
field for any length of time distinguish between the new-field problem and
the generic bad writer problem.)
 
Remember, that law students are a pretty select group.  They should
represent the stronger of your students - not the sub-par.  (But perhaps
this impression of mine is mistaken?)  We ought not have students with
basic grammatical and structural weaknesses in their writing.  (We do -
even on projects which are pure narrative or descriptive - what
undergraduate writing teachers think of as the easy stuff, but what we
teach in law school as the most advanced stuff-but that is for another
thread.)   Students ought not be mystified when we say - you need a large
scale structure - any large scale structure (we actually are a lot more
directive than this - but we want them to know that such a thing exists!
 
FWIW, law professors always complain to me that the students don't know how
to write a seminar paper and that their writing is poor, etc., etc.  We
don't create magically wonderful writers either.  And we do not teach
academic writing - we teach professional writing - and the forms and
audiences and aims are different.  We make this much clear to students and
do supplemental sessions in the second year on the difference between the
two.  So we experience that same phenomenon of - you didn't teach them to
write - that you get from other departments - or, if you are in the English
department - your own colleagues.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:26:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Chris,
You've got it nailed.  Cut and print.
 
Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 07:24:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      jobs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961008083848.551562601J-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Someone this week noted that we'd never see an ad asking for an untenured
assistant professor to serve as department chair.  Look at page B33 of the
10/4/96 issue of the CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION.  Northwest Missouri
State U. has such an ad.  Granted, such ads are rare.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:29:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
OK, so that wasn't my last post.
 
1.  Jane, I read the Williams and Colomb piece last year, after someone else
mentioned it (in fact, it may have been you).  IMHO, they're only half
right.  Chicago is an elite school -- one of the "top ten" in the nation.
That automatically skews the sample -- incredibly so.  I taught at Virginia,
one of the other top ten schools, and the talent there is incredible.  At
those schools, most of the writing problems in the writing classes are
linked to the new discourse community and to students not putting in any
effort in a class with pass-fail grading and few credit hours.
 
The excerpts from student pieces provided in that article aren't really what
I'd consider bad writing; in fact, I showed them to four other legal writing
teachers and we all laughed at the thought those were representative of what
we've seen in our classes.  (I found Maureen's examples to be not too bad,
either, with problems that were probably easily addressed.)  But there are
168 other law schools with student bodies having less raw talent (and lower
socio-economic status, and lower GPAs from "lesser" undergraduate schools,
etc.).  If most LRW teachers had classes like the elite schools, we'd have
an easy task.   Chicago, and the other elite schools, usually have no
professionally staffed writing programs, and often have no writing programs
at all! Chicago, for instance, uses Bigelow Fellows, graduate law students,
to teach for about two years.
 
Law school faculties often experiment with writing in non-writing classes.
Although well-intentioned, these experiments often fail to stick around
because teaching writing is a good deal of work (law professors usually
grade on essay exam at the end of the semester -- nothing else) and the
faculty admit they have no idea of how to critique student writing (or
worse, they give advice to the students that contradicts ours, and that puts
the students in an impossible position).
 
2.  Thanks, David.  My students, for thirteen years, have largely said no
one has given them meaningful feedback on their writing until they got to
law school.  If they "wrote well," the teachers were so happy it wasn't
worse that they got a good grade. If it was a creative paper, as most were,
instead of an analytical paper, they were rewarded with praise for their
creativity.   Law students are stunned when they receive their papers
bearing about 30 interlinear comments per page, accompanied by full
commentary in the margins, and three to five attached pages of commentary.
Appreciative, but stunned.  And then to have an individual conference?
Never before.   What makes the experience even more different is that these
are research papers -- teaching research skills, and legal analysis -- are
integral parts of our courses.  So we focus on how the students explain the
law, and use it, instead of on how they feel about it.
 
Perhaps the notion of writing for a purpose, of writing as power, is what
really teaches students to write.   Or teaches all writers to write.  Most
of us we write to do something, whether to make one cry or laugh, to change
one's thoughts, or to make a buck.  Poets who write for only themselves are
rare -- maybe we've placed too much emphasis on the introspective poet
scribbling in a diary not to be discovered until after the author's death.
(Excuse, me, that's the province of those literature folks down the hall,
with the teaching load, salaries, and offices that are the envy of the
writing teachers.)
 
Jan
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 09:39:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jane Frick <frick@GRIFFON.MWSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
Thank you Kelly, for your reply about hiring TENURED WPAs in non
research-oriented institutions. I just posted the announcement for a
Director of Developmental Writing/Placement which may have initiated some
of this discussion. I was feeling so pleased with myself about the posting
because we advertised (late) last year for the same "job" except that it
was a non-faculty, 12-month administrative post (starting salary low
forties)--as specified by the president of the college. After an
unsuccessful search and the parcelling out of the duties of the position to
tenured faculty this year, the president finally agreed to posting the job
as tenure-track faculty. At my institution, by the way, tenure is almost
meaningless. We have no "up or out" system; I have several faculty in my
department who have never bothered to apply for tenure.
 
We are an "integrated" department here where the new director will not be a
"lone" voice speaking as the "comp" authority on our campus.  We have a WAC
director. We have a Writing Center with a full-time writing coordinator. We
have a composition committee, chaired by a tenured, full-time English
faculty member with a Ph. D. in rhet/comp. All English faculty here (there
are 20 of us) teach freshman comp. We have three tenured English faculty
with Ph. Ds in rhetoric/comp already. The new director of developmental
writing/placement will NOT be hiring and/or supervising adjunct faculty,
but will be coordinating a team of experienced writing teachers (all
full-time, three of the five with Ph. Ds.) in the ongoing curriculum
development and supervision of student tutors in our developmental writing
course. This person will also take over our composition placement program.
We've used a holistically-scored essay (using faculty, adjunct, and
administrators as readers) + EACT scores for placement for 10 years.
 
Jane Frick
Chair and Professor - English, Foreign Languages, Journalism
Missouri Western State College; St. Joseph, MO 64507
E-mail: frick@griffon.mwsc.edu; FAX (816) 271-4543; TEL. (816) 271-4315
http://www.mwsc.edu/~engdept/faculty/frick.html
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 09:40:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
From Thomas Hilgers:
>
>But, for purposes of argument, let me go out on a limb.  I propose
>that WPA take this stand:
>
>When looking to appoint the chief administrator of a campus writing
>program, it is inappropriate to seek or select a junior faculty
>member who does not have the protections of tenure (or its local
>equivalent).
>
>Would anyone join me on that limb?
 
 
My stomach churns, too.  I wonder if the WPA already takes a stand on this?
There is a brochure on the expectations for WPAs--someone help me on what
it is called.  Of course, the issue is clout, once again.  Besides taking
this stand as an organization, we have to attend meetings and conferences
that upper administration types like Deans attend.  We have to have a bit
of money to get the word out.  Still, a statement from the organization is
a start.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:39:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Campbell <ecampbel@NOVA.GMI.EDU>
Organization: GMI Engineering&Management Institute - Flint MI
Subject:      Request for tour of writing labs/classroom
 
At GMI Engineering & Management Institute, we are in the process of
seeking funding for a state-of-the-art Writing Center and Electronic
Writing Classroom/Laboratory. We would like to make a day trip to a
facility in the surrounding area to show our adminstrators how such
facilities might function in the best of all possible worlds.
 
If you have both a writing center and a classroom that have been put in
service recently, are within a few hours driving time of Flint,
Michigan, and are willing to show off your facilities while they are in
use, would you please reply to me off the list?
 
Thank you.
 
Elizabeth Campbell
Management Dept.
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 West Third Avenue
Flint, MI 48504
 
Office: (810)762-9500, ext. 5589 [easiest to reach from 9-11 a.m and
Wed/Fri afternoons]
 
E-mail: ecampbel@nova.gmi.edu
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:45:01 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1996 to 8 Oct 1996
 
Jan wrote:
 
> If I give someone an A in my course, I feel confident they will continue to
> perform at that level in the future.  If one of my students does well in my
> course, and doesn't in the other first year courses and later on, in my
> advanced course and in others', I may have erred in my grading.
 
I agree - except the error part.  Often the student who does well in LRW
and less well (never poorly in my experience) in other courses often is a
student who, with enough time, can do anything well, but who does not do as
well in "speeded" situtations - like law school exams.  Quickness is a
legitimate basis on which to assess a lawyer's skill - in stand-up, exam
courses, I test on it - but so are discipline and ability to make a good
product over a longer period of time.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:30:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
Jane asked:
>Has anyone else been as persuaded as I am by Williams and Colomb?
 
Williams and Columb confirmed what I also had witnessed :) at the writing
center time and again.
 
joan
 
Writing Center
University of Toledo
Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
419-530-4913
419-530-4752 (fax)
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:37:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s25b6ded.022@muc.edu>
 
> On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Kelly Lowe wrote:
>
> ...My thought is that tenure would be much more important at a big
> research institution.  Here at lil' ol' Mount Union it doesn't seem
> to be a make or break situation.  At the risk of operating entirely from
> raw self interest....
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
        I agree with Kelly on this issue.  Our institution stopped
offering tenure in 1985 in favor of rolling-renewable contracts coupled
with peer review.  The only faculty here who seem to have a problem with
peer review are the remaining tenureds who feel continuously compelled to
test their limits with outlandish behaviors, and a few have ceased being
creative or productive.  The rest of us do the faculty governance,
collective bargaining, curriculum writing, writing for publication,
outreach and liaison, and teaching.  As a matter of fact, more of our
non-tenureds are publishing than are our tenureds.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:01:27 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kenneth Smith <ksmith@VINES.IUSB.EDU>
Subject:      custom texts
 
I would like to mention that the archive for this list contains, I believe, a
thread of messages about how to choose among the different publishing options
for custom texts.  I recall writing a fairly detailed account of my
experience using McGraw-Hill's College Custom series as part of that thread.
 I know that it was hard to weigh the different options the first time
through, since I had to think about signing contracts and committing the
program to an untested text for a period of time.
 
I second the idea others have mentioned about using a custom text as a tool
for collaboration among teachers.  That was one of the most important parts
of the process for  my team of teachers.  We had to ask ourselves very
directly, over and over again, what our course was in order prepare the
custom text.  It was a lot of work, but it was also a great remedy for the
isolation of teaching--since teachers do so much of their work "alone," that
is, not in the company of their professional peers.
 
Ken Smith
Director of Writing, Indiana University South Bend
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu   219-237-4173
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:09:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
At 12:26 PM 10/8/96 -1000, you wrote:
 
>When looking to appoint the chief administrator of a campus writing
>program, it is inappropriate to seek or select a junior faculty
>member who does not have the protections of tenure (or its local
>equivalent).
>
>Would anyone join me on that limb?
>_______________________
>Thomas L. Hilgers, Professor and Director
 
I have mixed emotions about this.  Yes, I would join you on that limb.  I
agree completely.  But I was also hired last year, as a new PhD, to direct a
writing program, and so far, I haven't "suffered" the problems that others
have, perhaps because those stories are so common that I can use them to
argue againt (1) too much work (2) not enough respect (3) not enough time to
do scholarship and (4) the narrow definition of scholarship that exludes
what I do as a WPA.  Mind you, I working on "promises" right now, not
reality, since I have yet to see whether or not these promises are
fulfilled. So, I want to wait and make that decision about the limb in a
couple of years.  But I do think things are getting better for WPAs in
general--that DOESN'T mean that I think jr. faculty should be doing the job.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 12:25:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      turning off list temporarily.
In-Reply-To:  <9610081337.AA41762@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Can anyone tell me how to turn off the WPA list for a few days and then
back on? I'm going to be gone for 5 days and know I won't have time to read
all the messages when I get back. I don't want to un-subscribe permanently,
only until Monday. I know David told us this at Xmas last year, but I seem
to hav discared the directions.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 09:30:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      WPA Summer Conference/Workshop
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961009111248.6665A-100000@DGS>
 
Workshop dates: July 14-16; Conference: July 17-20. I'm working on
program announcement and call for papers. Rich issues that are coming out
on WPA-L, and this has kept me busy. I want to model the conference after
the one at Miami in Oxford in 93 (?). I hope within 2 weeks I can post
what I see as the major issues we need to discuss from varying
perspectives. And I'll offer some names of people who might lead such
discussions. I'd also like to hear from the people on this list as to
names of possible speakers and discussion leaders. What I envision at
this point is a major half-day plenary for both Friday and Saturday--two
speakers at each with differing perspectives, then break-out sessions
with discussion leaders, and then return to large group where recorder
takes down from spokesperson from each discussion group their "consensus"
for action/plan/position--whatever. Then in the afternoon, we can have
the conventional paper presentations but on the same issues that are
foregrounded in the call for papers/conference announcement. Then we
reconvene at conference end to pull strands together. Does this make
sense? Suggestions?
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
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Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:34:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Livingston-Webber <mfwl@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Positions Announcement
X-cc:         Writing Center List <WCENTR-L@MIZZOUR1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
I apologize for cross-listing.  Please post to other lists whose readers'
might be interested.  Thanks.  Joan L-W
 
 
Western Illinois University, a regional state-supported comprehensive
university in west-central Illinois, announces **four tenure-line positions**
beginning 8/25/97.  Evidence of successful college teaching required for all
positions.  Courses in General Education for nonmajors part of the standard
teaching load.  Ph.D. and other evidence of scholarly accomplishment required.
All positions except #1 at Assistant Prof. level:
 
1.  Director of Writing, Associate Prof. (10-month contract, half-time
    admin.)--admin. experience in a writing program; expertise in basic
    writing, pedagogy, & curriculum.
 
2.  Non-Western Literature--expertise in Third World or diaspora writing in
    English; cultural studies or comparativist methodologies preferred.
 
3.  Modern and Postmodern Poetry in English--broad expertise in Anglo-American
    Poetry and poetics since 1890s.
 
4.  Composition Studies--generalist with particular expertise in professional
    writing; commitment to teaching introductory as well as advanced courses.
 
For MLA interview, send letter, vita, official transcripts and three current
letters of reference **by November 8** to R.G. Walker, Chair, Department of
English & Journalism, WIU, Macomb, IL 61455.  Screening will begin immediately
and will continue until positions are filled.  For more information see
http://www.wiu.edu/users/mieng/wiu/.
 
WIU has a strong commitment to diversity and, in that spirit, we are
particularly interested in receiving applications from women, minorities, and
persons with disabilities.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:36:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
This issue of hiring new PhDs as WPAs is a topic I took up in my talk at the
conference this past summer.  How can we possibly argue for the
"intellectual work" of the WPA when we, as a field, are hiring people who
have little or no experience and/or training in administration?  One of the
characteristics of "intellectua" work is that it takes a specialist.  Can a
new PhD in rhetoric and composition already be a specialist in administration?
 
I did get experience as a graduate assistant to the director of a
composition program, and I think this helps significantly.  But I agree that
the position requires both experience and a stable position (tenure) in
order to be effective.
 
As a side note, perhaps this is one of the issues we can discuss at the
conference next summer.  Theresa?
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:03:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/09/96 06:55
 
Susan Marie raises an interesting question. There are about 450 people on the
list. About 350 are reading the postings--with greater or lesser attention. I
don't know how many are currently WPAs, and I don't know what % of all the
WPAs in the world are reading here. How representative are we? Anyone want to
try to figure this stuff out? Anyone know how todo it?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 10:16:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      custom texts
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/09/96 09:02
 
One of the advantages of the custom text approach is that it may reduce the
pressure the used book market places on publishers to do new editions every
two years in order to turn a profit.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 12:05:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
>I'm going to go out on another limb and say that Writing Programs and their
>directors will never be highly valued as long as adjunct faculty are seen
>as expendable, and treated with professional contempt by the people within
>their institutions and the departmental policies of their institutions.
>This contempt and disdain, I am afraid, rubs off onto those who are
>directly responsible for the supervision of adjuncts: WPAs.
>P.D. Lesko
>Executive Editor
>College Administrator Quarterly
 
Exactly.  And I think this makes another good argument for WPAs with tenure
only.  As an untenured WPA, I have little hope of representing this group of
adjunct faculty, and being an advocate for them in the sense I would like to.
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 11:09:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Summer Conference/Workshop
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961009092108.547380087C-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Theresa,
I like your plans and the dates for the WPA meeting next summer.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Workshop dates: July 14-16; Conference: July 17-20. I'm working on
> program announcement and call for papers. Rich issues that are coming out
> on WPA-L, and this has kept me busy. I want to model the conference after
> the one at Miami in Oxford in 93 (?). I hope within 2 weeks I can post
> what I see as the major issues we need to discuss from varying
> perspectives. And I'll offer some names of people who might lead such
> discussions. I'd also like to hear from the people on this list as to
> names of possible speakers and discussion leaders. What I envision at
> this point is a major half-day plenary for both Friday and Saturday--two
> speakers at each with differing perspectives, then break-out sessions
> with discussion leaders, and then return to large group where recorder
> takes down from spokesperson from each discussion group their "consensus"
> for action/plan/position--whatever. Then in the afternoon, we can have
> the conventional paper presentations but on the same issues that are
> foregrounded in the call for papers/conference announcement. Then we
> reconvene at conference end to pull strands together. Does this make
> sense? Suggestions?
>
>
> ------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ  85721
> 520/621-3371
> Fax 520/621-7397
> rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 13:16:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen S Devore <shee0011@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Command confirmation request (460D77)
In-Reply-To:  <msg4891.thr-828dcdae.55d4a81@discovery.umeres.maine.edu>
 
ok
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 14:21:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
 
>Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
>collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
> The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
>Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
>
>We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
>copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
>
>Pat Belanoff
 
Yes, please. Address below.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 13:45:20 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign ran this job announcement in
the Sept. 27 Chronicle of Higher Education; a similar call for applications
will appear in the MLA Job Information Bulletin due out by Oct. 15:
 
Tenure-Track Assistant Professor position to begin August 1997: Writing
Studies (should include expertise in technical, scientific, and/or
workplace writing). . . . Completed Ph.D. in pertinent area by August 1997.
In order to ensure full consideration, send letter, curriculum vitae, and
1-3 page description of dissertation (or current post-dissertation research
project) to Richard P. Wheeler, Head, Department of English, University of
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 608 S. Wright St., Urbana, IL 61801 (phone
217-333-2390), by November 12, 1996.  We will acknowledge all applications,
and we plan to interview at MLA.  Salary commensurate with qualifications.
Appointment contingent on final approval of funding. The UIUC is an
Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer.
 
____________________________________________________
Note: I am posting this to WPA; others may repost it to other relevant
lists.  Although the job will involve some teaching of workplace,
scientific, or technical writing, it is by no means limited to that field
of writing studies, and we seek excellent candidates whose research falls
in any area of writing studies.  Please don't hesitate to get in touch if
you want more information.
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 13:52:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
>I also agree with Tom and Dave that untenured WPAs can only
>get hurt; there's simply no political protection.  And more than one recent
 
I worry about such blanket statements.  I fared well as an untenured WPA.
That was substantially due to being in a very good environment for rhetoric
and composition.  My case may be rare.  Let's at least modify such
statements to "are likely only to get hurt."
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 14:24:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1996 to 8 Oct 1996
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b02ae8132cb491d@sjamar.law.howard.edu>
 
I'd like to offer a slightly different twist to the lament about the lack
of focused, meaningful feeback to student writers--and to the concomitant
problem of grade inflation.
 
I would guess that most of us on this list are, in our separate ways,
fairly good at intervening in the writing process of our students.  I
know that I work hard to comment fairly and honestly; I focus on global
matters such as development, audience (addressivity), focus, diction,
style.  I ask them to write drafts, upon which they and I comment. I
often write what seem to me harsh comments, such as "this
essays looks like something you cobbled together just an hour before
class.  Am I right?"  I ask students to do a lot of self-reflecting on
their writing.  I hold lots of one-on-one tutoring sessions. Rather than
final end-comments, I interrogate the writing with questions, concerns,
responses, in a concentrated, dialogic manner that floods the margins of
the essay.  All this should sound familiar to those of us trained in
composition.
 
Do most composition instructors do this?  Almost certainly not.
 
In state schools like mine, most of the comp instructors are TAs and
Lecturers and furthermore are not comp specialists.  They take, at most, one
brief course on teaching writing.  For all their hard work and good will
(generally), they simply lack a lot of necessary knowledge that can't, by
the way, always be learned from the classroom.  This is, I presume, one
of our basic rationales for existing as a discipline.
 
Thus writing does not always get better even when the teaching is done in
tremendous earnest.  When we also considered the horrendous work loads
these TAs and Lecturers stagger under, is it any wonder that student
improvement is spotty at best?
 
As to grades, they are the real currency of undergraduate education.  And
they are as much a threat to the instructor as to the student.  That is,
if my contract is temporary and renewable only if I receive high student
evaluations, I have every disincentive NOT to grade rigorously.  Even if
I can't teach well, A and B grades will often garner me positive teaching
evaluations.  This may seem like a cynical point of view, but it is
practiced by many anxious instructors, including (I might add) assistant
professors.
 
Want to improve student performance and the meaningfulness of grades?
Then I think we need to professionalize writing instruction and
professionalize writing instructors.  Portfolio grading as we practice it
at UWM is another kind of solution, one that we developed because
primarily of the grade inflation problem.  We think it improved both the
grading and the teaching--but the larger problem remains:  composition
classes taught almost exclusively by a contingent labor force.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 14:27:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Summer Conference/Workshop
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961009092108.547380087C-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Theresa,
        I too think this conference outline is excellent.  The beauties
of Houghton PLUS an interactive conference!!!--what more could a WPA ask
for in July?!
 
 
On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Workshop dates: July 14-16; Conference: July 17-20. I'm working on
> program announcement and call for papers. Rich issues that are coming out
> on WPA-L, and this has kept me busy. I want to model the conference after
> the one at Miami in Oxford in 93 (?). I hope within 2 weeks I can post
> what I see as the major issues we need to discuss from varying
> perspectives. And I'll offer some names of people who might lead such
> discussions. I'd also like to hear from the people on this list as to
> names of possible speakers and discussion leaders. What I envision at
> this point is a major half-day plenary for both Friday and Saturday--two
> speakers at each with differing perspectives, then break-out sessions
> with discussion leaders, and then return to large group where recorder
> takes down from spokesperson from each discussion group their "consensus"
> for action/plan/position--whatever. Then in the afternoon, we can have
> the conventional paper presentations but on the same issues that are
> foregrounded in the call for papers/conference announcement. Then we
> reconvene at conference end to pull strands together. Does this make
> sense? Suggestions?
>
>
> ------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ  85721
> 520/621-3371
> Fax 520/621-7397
> rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 13:23:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
I think P.D. Lesko is right.  The thinking behind using new PhDs as
WPAs is, "How hard can it be to supervise a bunch of graduate
students and adjuncts teaching one or two courses in very low-level
skills that should have been taught in high school anyway?"
 
 Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 14:35:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961009160933.006cbdd4@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
My mantra at the WPA Summer and CCCC Workshops to grad students in
rhet/comp is:
 
WPAs should be tenured
and
Go where someone senior will protect you.
 
But Kelly and others have brought up a telling point: not all schools are
as dangerous politically to wpas as the ones I've been part of.
 
Case in point:  one of our Ph.D.s was so well thought of at his college
that he was asked to stand in as chair of the dept. in his second year.
Now he's running the writing center and doing other key administrative
work.  Was that smart for him?  Sure; given his circumstances and
abilities, it was an excellent career move.
 
Which is why it is so hard to codify our practices and principles.  I
would say, however, that in schools that require a lot of publishing for
tenure and promotion--and where the English dept. faculty mostly disdain
the teaching of writing--tenure should come with the job.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 15:59:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Colomb <g-colomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
>OK, so that wasn't my last post.
>
>1.  Jane, I read the Williams and Colomb piece last year, after someone else
>mentioned it (in fact, it may have been you).  IMHO, they're only half
>right.  Chicago is an elite school -- one of the "top ten" in the nation.
>That automatically skews the sample -- incredibly so.  I taught at Virginia,
>one of the other top ten schools, and the talent there is incredible.  At
>those schools, most of the writing problems in the writing classes are
>linked to the new discourse community and to students not putting in any
>effort in a class with pass-fail grading and few credit hours.
 
 
Well, Jane and Jan, you've smoked me out of lurking, despite a book
deadline I'm daily closer to missing.
 
Jan is exactly on target: with respect to the issue of preparation of law
students, our example in _Programs that Work_ is at best half-relevant (and
so half right).  Joe and I used the example of UofC students precisely
because, as Jan says, "the talent there is incredible" -- not to mention
the quality of their preparation, work habits, etc.
 
Our point was that the effects of unfamiliarly and alienation were
observable even in the _best_ of circumstances.  We could as well have used
examples from the writing seminars we conduct for new lawyers at Wall St.
and Pennsylvania Ave. firms (which hire only the most successful of those
very talented students -- and which like to blame the legal writing
teachers at the law schools).  There we see the same phenomenon, even among
the most talented and advantaged students: novices (a term I use less
freely these days) lose their grip on skills/knowledge they earlier seemed
to have mastered.
 
Our example was representative of the phenomemon, not representative of the
writing of law students in general.
 
But here's the rub that _is_ relevant to the current discussion.  If
novices show this kind of temporary degradation in performance, how can a
teacher know which unsatisfactory aspects of their performance result from
lack of skill/knowledge and which from their status as novices?  At
Chicago, we assumed that few of the law students' problems could be traced
to poor preparation.  But what about the first-year basic writers I am
teaching this term? or Jan's law students at Temple, whom he thinks do
suffer from the disadvantages of poor preparation?  How to tell the
difference between abilities they don't have and those they do but
temporarily can't deploy? And does the difference matter?
 
My own practice has been to assume that since my students (basic writers
and advantaged writers, alike) always have more to learn than I have time
to help them learn, I am not interested in concentrating on problems likely
to go away once students (re)gain their footing and begin to feel more
comfortable with the tasks I set them.  So I wait.  And don't fret.  With
better prepared writers, that means I have to do precious little to cover
"old" ground.  With my basic writers, it means that there is still work to
do in their second term (we have "stretch" and "jumbo" options).  But at
least I have not rubbed their noses in temporary problems that are
chargeable neither to them nor to their preparation.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 15:49:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: WPA Summer Conference/Workshop
 
Theresa,
 
I like your ideas for the conference too.  The dates are also nice.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 17:04:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Peer tutor training
 
At 09:20 AM 9/26/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Linda,
>
>There was a recent discussion on the WCenter list about tutor training/comp
>theory courses and if you check out their archives, you'll get lots of
>information:
>
>        http://www.ttu.edu/lists/wcenter
>
>Joan, I've tried to find this on the web, without luck--it told me there
was no such address.  Is the address right--or is it me?
 
Another question:  I've seen a floor plan of your writing center, but with
no spacial dimensions.  How big is it?  I'm in the process of requesting
space, and looking for ammo to defend my request.
 
Thanks.  Things are going on nicely here.  Linda
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 18:14:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ALISON RUSSELL <RUSSELLA@XAVIER.XU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
I have been following the thread on hiring non-tenured WPAs with much
interest.  Before I was offered the job of WPA, one of my Senior colleagues
put forth the proposal that the job be made a rotating position among our
adjuncts.  Fortunately, others in the dept. saw the madness of this idea,
but the fact that it was proposed seriously illustrates how a WPA's work is
often perceived by non-comp. faculty.  I accepted the job with many
reservations and much negotiation, partly because I shuddered to think about
what would happen to our writing program if I didn't take the job.  Another
proposal put forth was to eliminate the job and to assign adjuncts to each
faculty member, who would then supervise those people.  The former WPA had
to sit and listen to this stuff I might add.  Her _stepping down_ was seen
as a betrayal of sorts to some of my colleagues, because they felt she
should remain the WPA _forever_ and they did not want to hire another Comp.
specialist.  I offer these remarks to second P.D. Lesko's observation about
WPAs being treated with contempt because they administer expendable adjuncts.
The person who suggested that the position be a rotating one among adjuncts
was not making this proposition out of respect for adjuncts' expertise; it
was rather an attempt to downplay the importance of the job.
 
I do not have tenure, nor am I tenure-track, but I certainly think that I
am more qualified to do the job than most of my colleagues, most of whom
have no background in comp. and who have not taught it in eons.  Fortunately,
since my colleagues do not teach comp., I am able to administer the program
without a lot of confrontations with these folks.  It is not an ideal
situation, by any means, but it beats the alternatives suggested.
 
Alison Russell
Xavier University
3800 Victory Parkway
Cincinnati, Ohio 45207-4446
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 17:34:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1996 to 8 Oct 1996
 
I would like to say amen to both of Chuck's most recent postings:
First, WPA probably can't take a hardline position against assistant
professors becoming WPAs, because at some institutions they would not
necessarily be in danger of getting fired.  I was an untenured WPA
and received tenure at least in part for administrative work (even
though the chemical engineer on the University Rank and Status
Council who wrote the Council's letter mistook me for a Chaucer
scholar, calling it my "primary substantive area of expertise"
because I had published an article on Chaucer).  Still I would mostly
advise assistant professors not to accept the job--or to do so only
with the most binding assurances that their administrative work will
be viewed as a type of scholarship at tenure time.
 
Second, with such high turnover in most composition programs, quality
control of grading is really tough.  Do the legal writing programs
have this same kind of teacher turnover?  Do you have the same
kind of young, inexperienced people teaching your courses that most
composition programs do?  Are you subjected to the pressures to
inflate grades that our graduate students and adjuncts are?
 
 
 
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 20:37:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
> This interesting thread has got me wondering what we know about WPAs in
> general.
>
> Susanmarie Harrington
 
Susanmarie raises an important point about the need for information (though I
recall seeing some surveys sponsored by the WPA--didn't Sally Barr Reagan do a
large survey a few years ago?). Policy and advocacy should be informed by the
best data we can get about the status of WPAs.
 
I've also been interested in several responses from people who seemed to fare
well as WPAs without tenure, in environments that seem supportive of
composition.  As Chuck has suggested, we need to think about contexts where
policies or guidelines would be imposed or advocated.  (Still, I can't imagine
the supportive places disagreeing in principle with statements that would
protect untenured WPAs from exploitation--presumably they already do it.)
 
There's an issue I'd like to add to that of tenure and qualifications, and it's
a little less tangible, something about a person's intellectual intest in the
questions that drive the comp./rhet.field--many/most of which, at some level,
play a role in the work of being a WPA.  Many WPAs "found their way" into the
profession from other related disciplines, most commonly literary studies,
during a time when the discipline itself was being formed, and many of them went
on to become some of the most valued members of the profession. They LIKED the
questions. They READ the literature.  They PURSUED the intellectual work of the
field. I'd like to think that others could do the same, perhaps by working with
existing WPAs on important decisions about the direction of writing courses,
assessment, faculty development, and the like.  But people who have been
entirely outside the field of comp./rhet. should at least have an urge, an
INTEREST, in learning about the field before being prepared to run a writing
program. Most of us, after all, would like to think we can move into a new
subject if we have a strong interest in it and then take the time to familiarize
ourselves with the disciplinary work of the subject without prematurely being
given authority to make critical administrative and programmatic decisions.
 
But now imagine that a non-specialist is put in charge of a huge composition
program previously administered by a WPA in the field.  Imagine that we learn
that this non-specialist, in a graduate seminar a year or two before,  had
dismissed a CCC article that a graduate student had tried to relate to a
discussion by saying that "all that composition stuff is just fluff anyway, of
little scholarly importance," and then urged the members of the seminar not to
waste their time reading about composition studies.  In this fictitious
scenario, would we think that such a non-specialist, tenured or not, scholarly
in another field or not, would be intellectually suited to running a large
composition program? I think not.
 
Without an interest in the intellectual questions of the field, critical
decisions about curriculum, TA and faculty development, the use of resources,
the role of labs and ESL instruction, basic writing issues, assessment,
outreach, and a host of other concerns, are made either in an intellectual
vacuum or on the basis of agendas that don't serve the interests of students and
teachers.
 
Of course, only fictitious. Let's hope it never comes true.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 21:43:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Cheating the Elite
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961009103216.2277f50e@thunder.ocis.temple.edu> from
              "Jan M. Levine" at Oct 9, 96 10:29:26 am
 
The thread about law school writing has a real connection to an earlier
thread about placement tests.  One argument for placement tests is that,
without them, the best writers go unchallenged: with a large ability
range in class, almost all teachers focus on the weakest writers, to keep
them alive.  Thus the best writers are "good enough," and slide on by.  I
wonder if the law school problem isn't a direct result of the lack of
challenge these good students experience in the "romantic" programs, the
ones that feel it wrong to identify and help weak students and, thus
incidentally, group the more elite students for more challenging work.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 22:00:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96100910030151@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Oct 9, 96 10:03:00 am
 
When I was on the board of WPA (the organization, not the list) we had
about 750 members, so roughly half of the membership is on this list.
Meanwhile there are about 3,000 institutions of higher ed in this
country.  This suggests that we are still rather a minority, at least
numerically.  But our virtue makes us strong.  --Ed White
>
> Susan Marie raises an interesting question. There are about 450 people on the
> list. About 350 are reading the postings--with greater or lesser attention. I
> don't know how many are currently WPAs, and I don't know what % of all the
> WPAs in the world are reading here. How representative are we? Anyone want to
> try to figure this stuff out? Anyone know how todo it?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 9 Oct 1996 22:05:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: custom texts
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96100910161856@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Oct 9, 96 10:16:16 am
 
Would that you were right, David.  But much of the pressure for new
editions comes from the cursed number of used and teacher examination
copies that flood the market after the first year.  Lots and lots of
people are using the text Lynn Bloom and I did for Prentice-Hall
(INQUIRY, 1993) but neither the publisher nor the editors are making more
than a few pennies this year.  So to keep it in print we MUST do a new
edition.  While custom books may not be subject to the same forces in
the same way, somehow the bills still need to be paid  --Ed White
 
>
> One of the advantages of the custom text approach is that it may reduce the
> pressure the used book market places on publishers to do new editions every
> two years in order to turn a profit.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 05:24:04 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
In-Reply-To:  <199610092059.PAA03462@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Greg Colomb wrote:
 
> My own practice has been to assume that since my students (basic writers
> and advantaged writers, alike) always have more to learn than I have time
> to help them learn, I am not interested in concentrating on problems likely
> to go away once students (re)gain their footing and begin to feel more
> comfortable with the tasks I set them.  So I wait.  And don't fret.  With
> better prepared writers, that means I have to do precious little to cover
> "old" ground.  With my basic writers, it means that there is still work to
> do in their second term (we have "stretch" and "jumbo" options).  But at
> least I have not rubbed their noses in temporary problems that are
> chargeable neither to them nor to their preparation.
>
 
Is it Berthoff who asks us to postpone evaluation until later in the term?
Is this what you are advocating here?  I'm interested in this idea for a
number of reasons:
   1. It is common sense to postpone evaluation until there is both a
      substantial quantity to evaluate and until after the writers
      have had ample time to assimilate new habits of writing.
   2. Research in memory and cognition support the idea that practice
      drives the development of new physical structures in the brain.
   3. Other physical/mental abilities (muscianship for example) show the
      effect of the "novice, apprentice, practicianer, expert"
      developmental cycle.
 
I have a question
 
How would you (or would you) answer the critics (mostly mid-level
administrators and educationists in my experience) who say we must
increase our level and frequency of "intervention" to assure that novices
quickly move to higher levels?
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 08:33:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Untenured WPAs etc
 
Many directors of
legal writing programs in law schools are non-tenure track - some are
not considered "faculty" at all but, rather, some sort of
administrator;  others are "close to faculty" and are given a variety of
faculty-like duties and perks (votes at faculty meetings; sabbaticals;
summer reserach stipends, etc. - it varies from school to school).
 
I recently read Elizabeth Moss Kanter's book _Men and Women of the
Corporation_ and came to the conclusion that it is particularly
problematic to hold a position in which you are an academic supervisor
without full academic status.
 
Kanter discusses workers' attitudes toward their supervisors/bosses.
She found that workers dislike supervisors whom they perceive as
powerless.  No matter how nice, kind, helpful, compassionate the
supervisor is, if that supervisor is perceived as not having power
(defined as the ability to mobilize institutional resources on behalf of
the workers), he/she will be disliked and resented.
 
This has clarified for me some dynamics in my own job (I am a non tenure
track program director) and the jobs of some of my colleagues in the
field.  I cannot help but wonder whether the same dynamics would be at
work for non-tenured (or non-tenurable) WPAs.
 
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
Program Director
California Western School of Law
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 09:03:51 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: Williams and Colomb AND WPAs w/o tenure
 
<Sigh>
 
I give up. I must have deleted the original post. Can someone please
send me, off-list, the full citation for the Williams and Colomb
piece being discussed in yesterday's threads  . . . Steve? Anyone?
 
*********
 
As far as hiring a chair or a WPA w/o tenure, I think its more common
than folks realize. The only other person to get a tenure-track
composition job from my program last year was hired as chair of her
department. I was hired as a tenure-track WPA-in-practice,
if-not-in-name. At CCCCs last year, during the WPA workshop for
newbies, I had the distinct impression that the field was at least
heavily peppered with untenured folks, many hired right out of
graduate school. A lot of us are not TITLED WPA, but we *administer*
writing programs as well as teach in them.
 
There are some reasons why I am in this position, from the school's
perspective. The Communications and Literature faculty had to fight
to retain the line and had to set it up in ways dictated by an
earlier grant position that turned into the tenure-track line before
my arrival. The school could not afford to hire an associate or full
professor, but *did* offer me a competitive salary and quarter
reassigned time--two components that had never been given to
incoming assistant profs in the past.
 
Like other people in my position, I've made steps to consolidate my
responsibilities, argued for an 11-month contract (and pay
adjustment), and effectively altered my position so that it looks
more and more like that of a WPA. Since I don't have the title and
formal job description, I can actually refuse some of the more
onerous duties, which, in many cases, are also the duties which
expose me the most to danger.
 
Next step? The Portland resolution in key mailboxes . . .
 
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 09:21:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Alison Russell writes, "Fortunately, since my colleagues do not
teach com., I am able to administer the program without a lot of
confrontations with these folks.  It is not an ideal situation, by
any means, but it beats the alternatives suggested."  Her comment
brought waves of memories of my first stint as an untenured,
assistant professor WPA in a similar situation.  I found that
while the professors in the department were willing to ignore the
program for awhile, they were still interested in it, enough to
question, after 5 years, its direction and effectiveness (compared
to the traditional program they'd participated in in earlier years).
What I found was that sleeping dragons sooner or later wake up
--and that convinced me that untenured WPAs can't assume that
their positions are "safe," even if the lit faculty are seemingly
acquiescent (as they were here) and even if s/he has a senior
comp specialist to protect him/her (as I did).  Sorry, Doug,
but I think a blanket statement that WPAs need tenure is the
appropriate tack to take here--better a strong statement that
someone can argue for exception to, than a qualified statement
that can be easily weaselled.  (It's early; I apologize for that
syntax.)
 
Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 08:14:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
>I have a question
>
>How would you (or would you) answer the critics (mostly mid-level
>administrators and educationists in my experience) who say we must
>increase our level and frequency of "intervention" to assure that novices
>quickly move to higher levels?
>
Robert, my response to this question is to interven without grades, that is
comment on papers early in the semester without assigning grades to them.  I
then have students turn in a portfolio of their work at the end of the
semester that I grade.
 
Julia
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:09:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stacey <SSNYDER@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY
 
 
 
Social Science Writing:  Tenure-track position at Assistant Professor level,
beginning Fall, 1997, in the Department of Interdisciplinary Writing.
 
Required qualifications:  PhD (ABD near completion of the degree will be
considered) in Composition Studies with theoretical background in social
science writing, or in a social science with experience teaching writing as
a vehicle for learning and communication, as well as for evaluation.  The
social sciences at Colgate are Economics, Education, Geography, History,
Political Science, and Sociology/Anthropology.
 
Teaching responsibilities:  5 courses/year, primarily writing in the social
sciences, but also general introductory and intermediate composition;
opportunity to develop upper-level courses related to social science
writing, (e.g. sociolinguistics);  participation in the Liberal Arts Core
program and other all-university programs.  Scholarly publication and
service will be expected of the successful candidate.
 
Colgate University is a highly selective, undergraduate, liberal arts
college located in central New York, which offers competitive salaries and
fringe benefits.  Send letter of application and resume to M.F. Darby,
Chair, Dept. of Interdisciplinary Writing, Colgate University, 13 Oak Drive,
Hamilton, New York, 13346, by December 15, 1996.  Equal
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer.  Minorities and women encouraged to
apply.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 08:25:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961010131405.006c3570@msumusik.mursuky.edu> from
              "Julia Neufang" at Oct 10, 96 08:14:05 am
 
Julia, that is a really good reply.  We must resist reductive
definitions, particularly those that sneak up on us from behind.
Intervention does not mean only grading; assessment does not mean only
testing; writing does not mean only . . .     --Ed White
 
> > >I have a question > >
> >How would you (or would you) answer the critics (mostly mid-level
> >administrators and educationists in my experience) who say we must
> >increase our level and frequency of "intervention" to assure that novices
> >quickly move to higher levels?
> >
> Robert, my response to this question is to interven without grades, that is
> comment on papers early in the semester without assigning grades to them.  I
> then have students turn in a portfolio of their work at the end of the
> semester that I grade.
>
> Julia
> >
> ------------------------------
> Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071-0009
> (502)762-4729
> ------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 12:17:28 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
One of the situations that has not been brought out with regard to the
hiring untenured new PhDs is the situation where the new hire is not only
untenured but is also the only rhet/comp trained person in an English Dept.
where tenured faculty are required to teach FY comp (they'd rather teach
something else, but, of course, there aren't enough students to support
more lit courses) and where, finally, the WPA's actions must be approved by
tenured faculty, one of whom is possibly the retiring WPA.
 
I hope I'm wrong, but this situation would seem to be what can be expected
as the hierarchical tradition in academia is confronted with a new field of
expertise and new people who, in the revered scheme of things, must start
at the bottom. Adjustments, as several people on the list have brought out,
need to be made. If new rhet/comp people were to enter such departments
simply as comp teachers, they would most likely have to give in to the
prevailing practises of the department. By the time such people are
tenured, they will have been absorbed in the dept.'s practises (otherwise,
they would be considered untenurable). On the other hand, as untenured
WPA's, is there much they can do?
 
I suppose this dilemma could be solved if new PhDs were to move into
programs where the WPA is of stature. But how, presently, would other
institutions acquire WPA's?
 
Roni Keane
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:33:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Professional Writing Position at Purdue (fwd)
X-To:         WAC-L@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu, CPTSC-L@clvm.clarkson.edu
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:08:44 -0500
From: Bill Hart-Davidson <davidswf@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list WAC-L <WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject: Professional Writing Position at Purdue
 
Colleagues,
Feel free to post the following information to appropriate lists:
 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN PROFESSIONAL WRITING (no more than three years
experience in a tenure-track position). Ph.D. dissertation and/or
research in rhetoric and professional writing or technical communication.
Teach and develop courses in professional writing and technical
communication. Possible future administrative and teacher preparation
responsibilities. Teaching experience with computers desired. Interest in
workplace research and developing corporate/community outreach a plus.
 
Additional information about the professional writing program at Purdue
can be found at http://tempest.english.purdue.edu/pw/home.html
 
For all positions doctoral degrees must be completed by August, 1997.
Salaries competitive. Teaching load is four courses per academic year.
Send letter of application, vita, dossier (including letters of
recommendation addressing candidate's undergraduate teaching and
research) and writing sample(s). Send materials to:
 
                        Professor Margaret M. Rowe, Head
                        Department of English
                        Purdue University
                        West Lafayette, IN  47907-1356
 
Screening of applications will commence November 1, 1996, and will
continue until the positions are filled. May interview at MLA. WOMEN AND
MINORITIES ARE ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. EO/AAE.
 
 
|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|
 
Bill Hart-Davidson      davidswf@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Purdue University       http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~davidswf
 
|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|o|
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:32:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs -Reply
 
At 12:17 PM 10/10/96 -1900, you wrote:
>One of the situations that has not been brought out with regard to the
>hiring untenured new PhDs is the situation where the new hire is not only
>untenured but is also the only rhet/comp trained person in an English Dept.
>where tenured faculty are required to teach FY comp (they'd rather teach
>something else, but, of course, there aren't enough students to support
>more lit courses) and where, finally, the WPA's actions must be approved by
>tenured faculty, one of whom is possibly the retiring WPA.
>
 
This IS my situation.  And one difficulties is this:  the new WPA is asked
to update the program, revise the curriculum, make changes.  The old faculty
says, "we won't do it.  we're taching the five-paragraph theme and that's
that.  (I had one of these today.)"  You find yourself caught in a very
interesting position, hoping that the chair and the dean will understand
when your new and improved program aren't working, and that the funding
agencies will "understand" when you turn in yearly reports!
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 12:26:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Objectives for Basic Writing--re USC posting
 
Did I miss something, or have we left Irene Clark high and dry?  She wrote:
>
> Here at USC, we are in the process of creating an entirely new curriculum,
> and we may be including a course that addresses more basic writing skills
> than we ever have had before. Do any of you out there teach a course in
> Basic Writing (or one that is not specifically called that but deals with
> basic writing skills?). What we need is a list of objectives for such a
> course that could be included in the college catalogue, and I was wondering
> if any of you have such a list (perhaps as part of a syllabus).
>
> Many thanks,
>
> Irene Clark
> University of Southern California
 
 
Irene--
 
I don't have a pre-cooked list of objectives for Basic Writing, but here are
some of what I consider "Basic" elements for Basic Writing:
 
--an understanding of audience and discourse community--who are you writing
to, why, under what constraints, shared concerns and goals within the
community
 
--attention to organization/form/genre--what are the expectations for the
writing, based on audience and discourse community?
 
--situated strategies for invention--given a particular project, what are
helpful ways of developing ideas, arguments, etc.?
 
--formative response and guided revision; portfolio grading
 
Hope this helps.  I have a dissertation you could read....  Or you could also
post your query to the listserv group for the Conference on Basic Writing,
which is run out of the Univ. of MN General College--there are some people on
this list who are on that list, and somebody will surely jump in here and
post the subscription address for you (I don't have it here).
 
Karin
 
--
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 10:47:10 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sherrie Gradin <SHERRIE@NH1.NH.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
 
I wanted to seek some advice about positioning myself as WPA here at
Portland State.  As many of you know, we've had a fairly radical gen ed
program in place now since 1994.  Part of the change that took place
with this program was to abolish the separate writing requirements and
infuse writing into the gen ed curriculum by making communications one
of the 4 major goals of the program.
 
This move has created many political and economic complexities for me.
With writing courses no longer within the English Dept. where does
writing reside?  Well, it does and does not reside with me.  My chair
suggested the other day we might want to make a proposal to make my
position a university position as opposed to an English Dept. position
(or at least in addition to).  He feels this might give me more power
and authority.
 
Currently the situation is this:  I answer to the chair of the dept. who
answers to the Dean of Liberal Arts and Sciences.  I have no control
over budget--budget goes from the Dean to the chair of the dept.  With
the new program that budget has been decentralized.  Money is given to
the chair each year for the WIC program and the Writing Center, but
again, I don't have any real control over that budget.  Budget for
things like placement, assessment, faculty training, etc., have been
completely decentered.  Every year I have had to watch various Deans
have turf battles over who would pay for what (or not).  I am currently
untenured, but should (fingers crossed) be tenured by this time next
year.
 
What are the advantages and disadvantages to making this a university
position?  What good reasons are there for keeping it the way it is?
 
 
 
Dr. Sherrie Gradin
Director of Writing
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:19:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/10/96 10:42
 
Sherrie--Thinking about your proposal makes me feel like one of those economist
s whose other hand Harry Truman always wanted to cut off.  On the one hand,
I assume that your tenure would continue to reside in the English dept.  If
not, if it becomes a free floating university tenure, don't move.  Programs
that don't have a departmental home for literacy make me nervous.  I always
advocated writing-intensive courses and stand alone writing courses be offered
simultaneously.  My experience in overseeing a bunch of "writing-intensive"
courses in other disciplines left me skeptical.  Our largest non-English
literacy course determined that Venn diagramming constituted essay writing.
This bold bit of stipulative definition allowed them to offer literacy to
the masses in classes of 90 or more students.  One third of the department'sq
SCH comes from this class.  They never actually told the oversight committee
what they were up to, I only got suspicious when in 5 years we'd never encounte
red a single one of their students in the writing center.  On paper, it
looked properly writing intensive.  Anyway, the point is that playing cop isn't
fun, it can be politically risky, and after the initial enthusiasm wears off an
d turnover in the original faculty occurs, your position is likely to be very
political and you could be vulnerable. So whatever changes are made in your job
description should be spelled out and written down and vetted by attorneys.
 
Onthe other hand, I found it advantageous to operate outside the English dept.
when it came to attracting and keeping resources.  The closer you get to
the source of a budget, the fewer claimants are around to contest you for
resources.  And English departments seldom make writing programs a top
priority in their budget plans.  Moreover, many faculty are suscpicious of
what passes for writing instruction in English departments.  Right or wrong,
they tend to associate us with "flowery prose" of the sort they wrote in
their English courses years ago.  Being an agent of the university can work
to your advantage thus when you work with non-English faculty.  And one other
critical question: What sort of resources do you presently have to work with?
What incentives to faculty have to teach students to write?  If you come bearin
g gifts, your reception will always be better than if you come with knowledge
and workshops.  Assuming that your gen ed program has avoided the trap of
being a monster enrollment management device, departments have tangible
incentives not only to capture students in their classes but to deliver
the promised goods.
To sum up--with both hands--the stronger, better resourced your program may
be, and the less enthusiastic or understanding of it your department is, the
better off you are as an agent of the university.  And don't do anything
until you're tenured and that tenure is housed in a department.  Then again. .
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 11:37:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. position
 
RE Sherrie Gradin's post:
>
>What are the advantages and disadvantages to making this a university
>position?  What good reasons are there for keeping it the way it is?
>
I don't know if this will be helpful, but since you've posed one of my
favorite questions of the moment:
 
It depends, I think, on what "authority" would mean if your position were
converted.  I think that, as usual, it really depends on the local
circumstances.  I would take the long view if I were you, and decide not
only what would be best for you but for who might succeed you.  For
example, if you get tenure, then it sounds to me as if you might indeed
have more power and authority over resources--given the other circumstances
you describe re: budgeting, etc.--if your position were converted to a
university position.  But I think you'd need to be fairly certain that you
wouldn't be succeeded by an untenured person, who would then not have the
protection of a department OR tenure and would just be sort of hanging out
there to be sniped at by administrators and/or faculty who want to tell the
WPA how to run the writing program, and who could get axed if she crosses
the wrong person.
 
Assuming, of course, that your department protects you, which is also an
issue.  I've talked about my own situation a little bit on this list;  here
at Eastern my department and the faculty union consider my work in
reassigned time to be "teaching and scholarship;" I have a faculty
appointment as an assistant prof. in English, and I'm therefore protected
by the faculty contract (we're AAUP--we have a collective bargaining
chapter), as well as a University Senate bill which states that work done
in reassigned time should be evaluated as teaching.  If my position were a
"university position," which at Eastern would mean "administrative," it
would be impossible to make an effective case for my work in reassigned
time as intellectual work.  I guess what I'm saying is that you need to
know what's best for you and the program given the local circumstances.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 13:52:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
 
>To sum up--with both hands--the stronger, better resourced your program may
>be, and the less enthusiastic or understanding of it your department is, the
>better off you are as an agent of the university.  And don't do anything
>until you're tenured and that tenure is housed in a department.  Then again. .
>--  John Ramage
>____Department of English
>
>
There are a lot of advantages to an appointment that is half in English and
half in the university, reporting directly to a dean.  That way you still
have an intellectual home--and are still perceived as faculty; but you have
your own access to the dean, and preferably your own budget, which is useful
if not necessary when the writing program's interests do not coincide with
those of the department. This is still politically risky, of course, but
that in my experience is the nature of WPA positions--which is why they
should be senior positions.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PERKINS <pperkins@ACFSYSV.ROOSEVELT.EDU>
Subject:      basic writing objectives
 
I want to add a couple of objectives to the useful list that Karin Evans
put together in response to Irene Clark's query.  In order to prepare
students for the work they'll be doing in their subsequent writing classes
(not to mention much of their other academic work), a basic writing class
needs to focus students' attention on relationships between reading and
writing in academic settings.  Many students who place into basic
writing also enroll in a reading/study skills course, a fact which would
seem to obviate the need for work on reading in a writing class.  But
reading classes at many universities (including the one where I helped retool
the basic and developmental writing sequence--I have since moved) teach
strategies for increasing speed, retaining "facts," and finding "main ideas."
These are skills which serve inexperienced readers and writers in some of
their lecture classes, but often strand them in courses that stress
interpretation, or the use of texts (including, sometimes, the texts of
their own experience) as springboards for the creation of new academic
and personal knowledge.  Students in my classes quickly see the differences
between "textbook" reading (which often does conform to the models used in
study skills classes) and the unpredigested primary texts that they are
asked to work with in courses across the university.  They get angry
that their reading instructors are giving advice that clearly doesn't
help them to understand or work with many kinds of texts.  Without
giving explicit lessons in "how to read" (I don't think that's very
effective, anyway), basic writing instructors need at least to have students
read and respond *in writing* to texts that represent different disciplinary
and social approaches to knowledge.
 
From there, it follows, I think, that a basic writing course should
introduce students to the idea of textual appropriation (or "quoting"),
without, of course, expecting that students will "master" the conventions
of quotation in one (or even two or three) semesters.  Because quotation
involves more than "giving credit" or avoiding plagiarism, teachers can
help students to think of quotation as a kind of conversation or dialogue
between writers, perhaps by offering opportunities for students to
consider writers' reasons for referring to other writers' words and
arguments.
 
Another objective: the process of giving and receiving textual
feedback should help students in a basic writing course to develop gradual
control over sentence fluency and sentence-level "error." (Feedback is
important for many reasons--it's also important, though, to gesture
toward the issues of "standard edited English" and "correctness" in a
catalog listing, since these are likely to be meaningful to the
extra-departmental people who direct students toward and away from
basic writing courses [sometimes even in the presence of mandated
placement]).
 
Hope this is helpful.
 
Priscilla Perkins
Director of Composition, Robin Campus
Roosevelt University
430 S. Michigan Ave.
Chicago, IL 60302
(847) 619-8562
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 14:07:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Geoff Chase <Geoffrey.Chase@NAU.EDU>
Subject:      Announcing two positions: Composition Director and Assistant
              Professor of Rhetoric/Composition
 
We are looking for a Composition Director and an Assistant Professor of
Rhetoric/Composition.
 
Please feel free to post to other lists as well:
 
________________
 
Director of English Composition, Assistant or Associate Professor, tenure
track, starting August 1997. We are looking for an individual to direct a
large, university-wide composition program, to supervise graduate
assistants, and to teach two graduate courses per year in rhetoric and
composition in a dynamic English department committed to excellence on all
levels (B.A., B.Ed., M.A., and a Ph.D. in applied linguistics). Possibility
for summer teaching or sponsored research. Rank and salary commensurate
with experience. Minimum qualifications: Ph.D. in English or
rhetoric/composition; evidence of effective college teaching;
administrative experience; record of publications relevant to the position;
at least three years experience at the assistant professor rank. We
welcome applicants with interests in instructional technology, writing in
the disciplines, and distance education.  Applicants should submit a
statement of interest, a copy of transcripts, evidence of effective
teaching, and three letters of reference to Dr. Roger Bacon, Chair, English
Composition Director Search Committee, Department of English, Box 6032,
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032. The search committee
will begin reviewing files on November 15, 1996 and plans to interview at
MLA. The committee will consider applications until the position is filled.
The Northern Arizona University (16,000 students on campus, 4,000 off
campus) community is composed of faculty, staff, and students from a wide
range of culturally diverse backgrounds. Applicants should be experienced
with and committed to work in, and with, such a diverse population. NAU is
a committed equal opportunity, affirmative action institution; minorities,
women, persons with disabilities, and veterans are encouraged to apply.
http://www.nau.edu.
 
 
English, Assistant Professor, Tenure-track, starting Fall, 1997.  We are
seeking a new colleague to teach rhetoric and composition as a member of a
dynamic and growing rhetoric program committed to excellent graduate and
undergraduate education.  Minimum qualifications:  Ph.D in rhet/comp or
closely related field, in hand by June, 1997; evidence of effective
teaching and ability to conduct research.  We also welcome research and
teaching interests in instructional technology and distance education.
Salary commensurate with experience. Applicants should submit a statement
of interest, a copy of transcripts, evidence of effective teaching , and
three letters of reference to Dr. Greg Larkin, Co-chair, Composition and
Rhetoric Search Committee, English Department, Box 6032, Northern Arizona
University, Flagstaff, AZ  86011-6032.  The search committee will begin
reviewing files on November 15, 1996 and plans to interview at MLA. We will
consider applications until the position is filled.  The Northern Arizona
University community is composed of faculty, staff and students from a wide
range of culturally diverse backgrounds.  Applicants should be experienced
with and committed to work in, and with, such a diverse population.  N.A.U.
is a committed equal opportunity, affirmative action institution;
minorities, women, persons with disabilities, and veterans are encouraged
to apply.  http://www.nau.edu
 
 
 
Geoffrey Chase
English Department Chair
Northern Arizona University
Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032
geoffrey.chase@nau.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@HENSON.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
In-Reply-To:  <495D07330A@nh1.nh.pdx.edu>
 
Sherrie,
 
So glad you asked this question, as I would love to resolve it for myself.
Right now, I am in an administrative position as a WPA.  Our University
Writing Program (including the Writing Center and WAC) is a separate
academic unit in terms of budget, and we report directly to the
Vice-Provost for Academic Affairs.  The good parts:  We don't have
to work through the Eng. Dept. for $ (though they are generally very
supportive of our work), and the separation reinforces the idea that
writing belongs to everyone at the university--not just the Eng. Dept.
(a theme that you all at Portland State seem to be living out).
The bad part (or at least questionable part) is that I am not in a
tenure line faculty position, even though I teach two Eng. courses (one
for Writing Center assistants, taught as part of my regular duties, and
one intermediate writing course taught as an overload).  I value the
autonomy of this arrangement, but I worry about the security of my position.
 
Isn't this dilemma part of the reason some places have decided to create
separate academic departments of rhetoric?
 
With a vested interest,
 
Carmen Werder
Western Washington University
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 17:03:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listserv
 
Does anyone of a listserv that focuses on issues of ESL teaching?  I have a
graduate student who would like to join such a listserv. Just send to me
rather than to the list;  thanks in advance for any help.
 
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Date:         Thu, 10 Oct 1996 21:25:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia and/or Donald Gillikin <gillikin@CITYNET.NET>
Subject:      Re: basic writing objectives
 
[Priscilla Perkins' excellent discussion of reading objectives/activities in
a basic writing class snipped]
>
>Hope this is helpful.
>
 
VERY.  I like what you have to say about how a writing class can augment the
reading skills approach in the typical reading/study skills class, and what
you have to say about [written] conversations with and between texts (not
only text books).
 
I finally remembered to bring home the catalog description of our
developmental writing course.  Actually, it's not in our catalog yet; I
wrote the following in response to a request for an immediate entry (I think
I had half a day), turned it in, and then they accidentally went with the
old description anyway (which is very grammar drill-oriented, and doesn't
reflect our focus anymore).
 
*****
English 100, College Writing
 
Students in this course engage in guided writing practice, including
freewriting, informal papers, in-class writing, and formal graded papers.
Emphasis is placed on the writing process, revision techniques, proofreading
and editing skills, critical thinking skills, writing with a word processor,
and intellectual self-exploration and career exploration using writing.
 
***********
 
Typing it in, I want to make "the writing process" plural.  We do stuff with
texts, but haven't formalized it as part of the course.  Actually, I'm going
to print out your discussion of reading, Priscilla, and share it with my
fellow teachers (all part-time instructors) at our next meeting.
 
Patricia Gillikin
Coordinator of Developmental Writing
The College of West Virginia
gillikin@citynet.net
 
___
"Yes, let me guess.  My theories appall you, my heresies outrage you, I
never answer letters and you don't like my tie."
                                     The Doctor, "Ghost Light"
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
 
Greg, sorry to lure you away from your book.   I'm not surprised at the
attitude of the lawyers at those Wall St. and Pennsylvania Ave. firms, which
as you said, "hire only the most successful of those very talented students
-- and which like to blame the legal writing teachers at the law schools."
Those elite graduates are going to those elite firms from elite schools that
often lack any writing program -- and which almost uniformly don't employ
professional writing teachers on long-term contracts or tenure-track status.
What's interesting is that a few of those schools are now inching towards
change.  Michigan is one example -- but their hiring tended to replicate the
traditional hiring pattern of law schools.  Temple and Michigan went to
full-time teachers last year, under new directors.  Michigan hired, with few
exceptions, along the traditional model: graduates of elite law schools who
have never taught LRW.  Temple hired only experienced professionals.  My
gain, and my students'.  Also, the members of the bar who areinterested in
legal education have joined forces with clinicians and legal writing
teachers and as a result we now have accreditation standards that may change
things for the better.
 
My practice regarding the problems you addressed at Chicago -- for me, at
Boston University, Virginia, Arkansas, and Temple -- has been quite similar
to your own.  Most of the initial degradation in writing will go away, but I
find the students have to be immersed in writing and feedback cycles for the
stage to pass quickly -- and they really need professional guides during the
process.  It is only after the adjustment is over -- and the timing varies
from almost instantly to a whole semester or more, depending on the student
--  that I can really work on improving their "normal" writing performance.
A slow rate of adjustment, however, often handicaps student performance on
examinations.  Things are made far worse than they need to be because of the
archaic and arcane language of most of the teacher-edited appellate opinions
that first-year students read and assume represent good legal writing.
 
Kristine, many legal writing programs have the same high turnover, and
quality control of grading is definitely tough.  About 60% of law schools
use full-time teachers, with the balance using adjuncts and law student
teaching assistants.  Turnover is high among all categories, for the same
reasons as in colleges, and the qualifications of the teachers are similar
-- many "real professor" wannabes, few committed professionals.   But the
number of committed professionals is growing.  For instance, I hired one
person with six years of full-time experience, one with five, one with
three, and one with five years of adjunct experience.  The first three had
to leave their schools because of contract caps.  I was able to go after
such an experienced group because I've been teaching full-time for eleven
years and I'm tenure track and could negotiate with the school as a
condition of accepting their offer.
 
I also have six adjuncts and six graduate fellows (lawyers trying to get a
"real" teaching job after getting an LLM, a post Juris Doctor degree).
Their expectations about grading differ from ours,  as you would expect.
Professionals tend to have higher standards, and higher expectations of
their students.
 
Finally, Ed White's comments about challenging the best writers arrived on
my pc this morning.  I had planned a class today centered on students
describing their writing processes.  So I added the third question to this
exercise, telling the students I'd share the responses with this list:
 
1.      WRITE OUT WHAT YOU DO WHEN YOU SIT DOWN TO WRITE A PROJECT.  BE AS
HONEST AND SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE.
 
2.      IDENTIFY THE PART OF YOUR WRITING PROCESS WITH WHICH YOU FEEL MOST
COMFORTABLE AND BE PREPARED TO EXPLAIN TO THE CLASS HOW YOU APPROACH THAT
TASK.  THEN IDENTIFY THE PART WITH WHICH YOU FEEL LEAST COMFORTABLE AND GET
READY TO ASK OTHER STUDENTS HOW THEY HANDLE THAT TASK.
 
3.      WAS THERE ANY WRITING TRAINING OR COURSE IN COLLEGE THAT YOU FEEL
HELPED YOU BECOME THE KIND OF WRITER ABLE TO DO THE TYPE OF WRITTEN WORK
EXPECTED OF YOU IN LAW SCHOOL?  WHAT WOULD YOU SUGGEST COLLEGE COMPOSITION
TEACHERS DO -- OR NOT DO -- THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN HELPFUL TO YOU?
 
I didn't have time to retype all of the sixteen responses to the third
question, but they were interesting.   Several students wanted to talk about
the third question after class, and came by my office afterwards.   This is
my recollection, tonight, of the papers I inadvertently left in the office:
 
A few said pointedly that nothing would have prepared them for the intensity
of law school and the demands of  legal writing.   A couple didn't think
there were any composition courses or programs at their colleges.  Several
said they had "tested out" of composition, and went on to say that the
schools did them a disservice, as they needed to learn more even if they
were good writers.  Many -- almost all -- wished they had been pushed in
college -- and of those that felt they had been pushed, virtually none of
them said the push or training came in composition courses.  Only one of the
sixteen credited his composition or English teachers.
 
They all wished they had more experience in writing analytical papers in
specific formats, instead of assignments targeting creativity and freedom of
expression -- and they all really wanted, but never received --  detailed
feedback along the lines of what David Schwalm and I have described.   Two
commented about college teachers who were distant and who never dealt with
students.    Almost all bemoaned the lack of college training in doing
research and then writing about their research.   Among the sixteen,by the
way, are three former or current public school teachers.
 
Seems to me that this is the kind of interdisciplinary  research that might
be fruitful to pursue.
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Colomb <g-colomb@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Jan's third question
 
Jan, your students' responses are very interesting.  At Chicago we used to
(and Joe Williams still does) survey students about their writing classes
as many as ten years after they have left the university.  The results are
far more useful than the responses on contemporaneous course evaluations.
 
I wonder how specific these perceived needs are to law students.  It would
be nice to put your question to students in a variety of grad and
professional programs, especially nearer to the end of their degree
program.  I don't remember seeing any work of this kind.
 
heading back under my rock, I remain
yr hmbl svt
greg
 
 
>3.      WAS THERE ANY WRITING TRAINING OR COURSE IN COLLEGE THAT YOU FEEL
>HELPED YOU BECOME THE KIND OF WRITER ABLE TO DO THE TYPE OF WRITTEN WORK
>EXPECTED OF YOU IN LAW SCHOOL?  WHAT WOULD YOU SUGGEST COLLEGE COMPOSITION
>TEACHERS DO -- OR NOT DO -- THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN HELPFUL TO YOU?
 
>A few said pointedly that nothing would have prepared them for the intensity
>of law school and the demands of  legal writing.   A couple didn't think
>there were any composition courses or programs at their colleges.  Several
>said they had "tested out" of composition, and went on to say that the
>schools did them a disservice, as they needed to learn more even if they
>were good writers.  Many -- almost all -- wished they had been pushed in
>college -- and of those that felt they had been pushed, virtually none of
>them said the push or training came in composition courses.  Only one of the
>sixteen credited his composition or English teachers.
>
>They all wished they had more experience in writing analytical papers in
>specific formats, instead of assignments targeting creativity and freedom of
>expression -- and they all really wanted, but never received --  detailed
>feedback along the lines of what David Schwalm and I have described.   Two
>commented about college teachers who were distant and who never dealt with
>students.    Almost all bemoaned the lack of college training in doing
>reserch and then writing about their research.   Among the sixteen,by the
>way, are three former or current public school teachers.
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 08:58:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: basic writing objectives
 
I believe that the address for the basic writing list is:
 
        cbw-l@tc.umn.edu
 
        --Bill Murdick
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
Most LRW Directors are hired untenured.  It is both fun and terrible to
change a directorship appointment from staff to tenure-track and then work
through assistant and associate appointments to tenure and full professor -
while at the same time making a program work, seeking, negotiating,
pleading for funds and other support, getting the program reforms through
the faculty, teaching, and publishing.  This being my first year as tenured
I now realize how difficulty the balancing act was.  I can now advocate
more easily for what the program needs and if some of my colleagues are
offended or think I am crazy, they cannot not now wage a campaign to keep
me from getting tenure or if they end up on the appointments and promotions
committee, they cannot stop me from further advances.
 
Of course I still need to be politic to get funds and to garner faculty
support for programmatic changes, but it is different now.
 
I know many of my colleagues around the country have gone through this same
process.  Only now are we starting to see LRW directors being hired from
one school to another and coming in with tenure or with one year to tenure
contracts.  But most are still creating programs and working their way up
and a great many are staff positions.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:22:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The Blame Game: to law school folk
 
>I have a question
>
>How would you (or would you) answer the critics (mostly mid-level
>administrators and educationists in my experience) who say we must
>increase our level and frequency of "intervention" to assure that novices
>quickly move to higher levels?
>
 
Our first seven writings are evaluated, commented on, conferenced, and
graded.  But only the last two grades count toward the grade in the
year-long course.  In the spring all 5 writings are graded and the grades
count.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 08:37:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Cheating the Elite
 
I understand Ed White's concern, and we must indeed worry about the best
writers as well as the underprepared.  But seems to me that a teacher can
do that, provided his or her course poses challenging assignments and
allows lots of revision.  No reason the best can't improve under those
conditions.
 
Hampden-Sydney differs from other schools by virtue of small writing class
size, and that makes the task easier, I admit.  But in any given year no
more than perhaps three of three hundred freshman are exempted from the
two-semester sequence of writing courses, and I think good students fare
well in this system.
 
Lowell Frye
Rhetoric Program
Hampden-Sydney College
 
 >The thread about law school writing has a real connection to an earlier
>thread about placement tests.  One argument for placement tests is that,
>without them, the best writers go unchallenged: with a large ability
>range in class, almost all teachers focus on the weakest writers, to keep
>them alive.  Thus the best writers are "good enough," and slide on by.  I
>wonder if the law school problem isn't a direct result of the lack of
>challenge these good students experience in the "romantic" programs, the
>ones that feel it wrong to identify and help weak students and, thus
>incidentally, group the more elite students for more challenging work.
>                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:37:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Law student prep for practice
 
Jan and I have programs designed to get law students ready to be law
clerks, and, hopefully, lawyers.  My law students regularly report back
that (1) they resented the intensity of the 1L experience while doing it
and (2) when they clerked at a top law firm with students from top 10
schools, they (my students) were teaching the students from the other firms
how to do research and what do put in a memo and what the basic structure
of the syllogism in a legal memo is.  This is not because they are
brighter.  It is because our students are taught these things - and made to
practice them over and over.
 
Of course, my students don't do these things better than students from
other writing programs with the same aims, philosophies and approaches.
But we do knock the socks off those who try to get by on the skinny or on
the native abilities of their students.
 
Writing can be taught.  The tranformation from novice to expert can be advanced.
 
I second Jan's suggestion that WPA undergraduate teachers consider taking a
more instrumental approach to writing.  Have them write a new article.
Have them write a business memo.  Have them write an op-ed piece.  These
things will teach more about audience and writing for a purpose than
creative writing.  Have creative writing be an advanced subject.  Have them
do, in their second semester, a real research paper for you - so they learn
the general academic paper genre - and I know it varies tremendously from
discipline to discipline - but things like a thesis, large-scale
organization, and the process of writing for self in early drafts and then
for others in later drafts is transferable.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 08:54:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
True, the untenured WPA faces challenges.  But as one who survived (though
not unscarred), I would hate to see a blanket statement about the need for
senior & tenured WPAs in all instances. In fact, I and my wife & colleague,
Elizabeth Deis, shared the directorship of the Rhetoric Program for three
years before we were placed in a tenure line, and for three more years
before we were tenured).
 
I teach in a small college with a strong writing program but with few
persons with specific expertise in the field.  And I'm sure there are many
such colleges in the country--colleges sincerely interested in the teaching
of writing that nonetheless have English departments staffed mainly or
solely by literature specialists.  (Maybe that situation is changing now,
some decades into the era of the rhetoric & composition revival.)
 
My colleagues here did not always agree with what Elizabeth and I proposed,
and the two of us did not always have the experience or diplomatic skill
the position required of us.  Hard feelings occasionally developed, but so
did good friendships and professional relationships.  Ultimately we
survived and were tenured.  Battle scars?  Sure, but possibly no more than
would have been our lot in any event.  And learning to handle the
responsibility was perhaps the most important professional and managerial
experience I have ever had.
 
Overall, the experience taught me that in some institutions at least, true
authority derives partly from the position (and rank), and partly from
one's own personality and ability, one's character  (a good Aristotelian
insight, that).  To think that untenured WPAs are necessarily powerless and
inevitably vulnerable is an oversimplification; to believe that rank and
status will protect a tenured WPA and give her the clout necessary to win
all battles is naive.
 
So what's my point?  I don't support the WPA making a sweeping policy
statement about the necessity of seniority for anyone directing a writing
program.  From the perspective of the battle-scarred senior program
director, that may seem a needed defense; from the perspective of the
junior scholar/teacher, that may seem like a policy designed to restrict
access to positions of authority.
 
To mention Rich Bullock's experience (I enjoyed working with him in his
earlier position, incidentally):  true, that experience wasn't pleasant in
many ways, but it did grant him the hard-earned expertise needed for him to
move to his current position, and that's a plus!
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:16:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
 
Carmen Werder asks, Isn't this dilemma part of the reason some places have
decided to create separate academic departments of rhetoric?
 
Yes, it is.  The Rhetoric Program at Hampden-Sydney is an autonomous
entity, staffed by faculty from across the college but mostly by those in
English and Classics and by several adjunct instructors.  There are two of
us hired specifically in Rhetoric, & now tenured in Rhetoric & Humanities.
 
The program may have some problems, but overall it functions well.  The
Rhetoric Program has its own budget.  There may be occasional tiffs with
the English Department, but really they are quite few.
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:27:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Cheating the Elite
 
>I understand Ed White's concern, and we must indeed worry about the best
>writers as well as the underprepared.  But seems to me that a teacher can
>do that, provided his or her course poses challenging assignments and
>allows lots of revision.  No reason the best can't improve under those
>conditions.
>
>
>Lowell Frye
>Rhetoric Program
>Hampden-Sydney College
>
>One argument for placement tests is that,
>>without them, the best writers go unchallenged: with a large ability
>>range in class, almost all teachers focus on the weakest writers, to keep
>>them alive.  Thus the best writers are "good enough," and slide on by.
>>                                                --Ed White
>
 
 
I wonder if this relates to the whole debate in public education about
tracking.  Arguments like Ed's have been made on one side, and on the other,
researchers cite studies consistently showing that overall student
performance is as high or higher in well-taught but untracked classes -- and
that eliminating tracking is _much_ better for the weakest students.  What I
haven't seen, though, is literature directly addressing the issue Ed raises.
Can anyone refer me to studies that compare not only "overall student
performance" but instead (or as well) the performance of the "best" students
(under a tracked vs. untracked system)?  I've also been curious about the
"well-taught" part of it:  in real world conditions, with acceptable but not
extraordinary teaching, support, etc., what happens to the most promising
students, the mid-level students, the weakest students?  If you know of
relevant research, I'd be interested in reading about how this plays out in
higher education writing courses OR in public schools more generally.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 10:28:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Juilia's grading scale
 
Julia Neufang's grading system is almost exactly what I have done for the
past five years.  This system is very, very rare at law schools, and I
imagine it is rare in colleges.  I was thinking of doing a conference
presentation or short article on the system, going into greater details
about theory and practice than I've been able to do in the past.  If anyone
else uses this kind of grading system, I'd like to know.
 
We give students a memo to research and write, critique it, confer with the
student, have them rewrite it, then give another to research and write,
which is critiqued (conferenced and rewritten only if the student needs it,
as the time isn't there to do it across the board), and then have a
conference and critique of the draft of the final memo.  There are
prewriting/partial draft exercises and submissions along the way.  But only
the final rewrite of the final memo is graded.
 
Most of my colleagues who haven't tried it are fearful of doing so.  But a
few other schools do it, at my suggestion or by serendipity,  and their
directors found it the best thing since sliced bread.  My new teachers here
have fallen in love with it, and the students respond beautifully.
 
This is totally consistent with psychology and learning theory.  Just
contrary to years of tradition and practice.   But some people come close to
doing it with a weighted grading scale.  Close, but not good enough.
 
Jan
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:52:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kenneth Smith <ksmith@VINES.IUSB.EDU>
Subject:      basic writing guidelines
 
The note from Priscilla Perkins yesterday about goals for a basic writing
course arrived in my e-mail box with the last part missing, but in the
sentences I could read she started to distinguish between a
main-idea-gathering concept of reading and a concept of reading based on
interpretation as it must be practiced later in one's college career.  Not
surprisingly, since Priscilla and I have worked together on course and
textbook designs of that kind, I agree with her about the vital role of that
second concept of reading for the basic writing course.  In my own program,
we have an 8-item list of goals for the course most colleges would call Basic
Composition (though we are at least temporarily stuck with the name
Pre-Composition, and what a horrible name it is).  Two of the goals address
that more active or interpretive sense of reading.  Since we've put these
goals, and the portfolio review that backs them up, into place, an
encouraging amount of anecdotal evidence suggests that many students
appreciate the respect for their abilities and their futures that the course
now pays them.  If anyone would like to look over the detailed list and the
portfolio procedure that goes with it, the document appears here:
 
http://sun1.iusb.edu/faculty/ksmith/html/w031web1.html
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 10:54:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listserv
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d11ae834cc64aba@[134.121.50.17]>
 
I'd appreciate the address of this list or others like it too.  Please
forward info.
 
Tere Hogue
CA 502L
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
 
On Thu, 10 Oct 1996, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> Does anyone of a listserv that focuses on issues of ESL teaching?  I have a
> graduate student who would like to join such a listserv. Just send to me
> rather than to the list;  thanks in advance for any help.
>
>
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:03:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Cheating the Elite
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/96 06:34
 
I must admit that I thoroughly enjoy responding to a batch of good papers more
than responding to weak papers. I've graded a lot of papers, and I seldom see
much that is new in the way weaker writers mess up. But the ways good writers
and thinkers mess up. . .Wow! What a challenge for me!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 09:22:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/96 06:51
 
The conditions that obtain at different colleges and universities vary so much
that it is indeed difficult to make sweeping generalizations about rank for
WPAs. Is it generally the case that brand new PhDs lack the institutional
knowledge and political wiliness that a WPA usually needs? Probably, but that
is not true of all new PhDs, some of whom may have returned for a PhD after
years of experience in academic institutions. Does tenure automatically endow
one with good sense, political astuteness, and a can-do attitude? Don't answer
that. Does an untenured faculty member have to keep that in mind as she/he
operates as a WPA? Sure, and probably more so in some situations than in
others. Can colleagues make your life miserable whether or not you have
tenure? Don't answer that, either. I've been both a tenured and and untenured
WPA, and I really didn't notice much of a difference. I've almost always
behaved as if I were untenured. That way you work a bit harder to get
something done because it's right or makes sense; you work to get more buy in
from colleagues; your successes are a bit more permanent. In the end, I think
the best thing we can do is to let our students know what the life of a WPA is
like and let them decide whether they have the stuff it takes to do the job
right out of the blocks. People should make informed decisions about the jobs
they apply for an accept--even in a lame job market.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 10:36:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: legal writing courses
 
Jan,
 
Thank you for your very detailed reply about teachers in legal
writing programs and also for sharing your students' feelings about
their undergraduate preparation.  It seems that universities could
target pre-law majors and have an advanced writing course for them
that emphasizes analytical and research writing.  I get a fair number
of pre-law majors in my junior-level course on Writing in the Social
Sciences and have tried to let them pursue their interests in
choosing a research topic.  I have a trio right now that are going to
interview practicing lawyers about what being a lawyer is like.
 
In your opinion, what would a good pre-law writing course for juniors
and seniors look like?
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 11:36:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Goals for Freshman Comp Courses
 
At IUPUI (Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis), our
Coordinating Committee is engaged in revising W131, the freshman comp
course.  We're currently engaged in a lit review aimed at garnering
information about what other programs set out to accomplish during a
semester-long freshman comp course.  Our intent is to measure our own
goals and objectives for the course against what other schools try to
achieve as a revision aid.
 
Would list members please forward goals statements, course descriptions,
etc. for their freshman comp courses?  I'd like to see them posted to the
list -- am convinced it fosters better discussion.  But if helpful folk
out there in the ether would prefer to snail-mail such documents and
whatever informal comments seem appropro, we'd be appreciative.
 
Tere Hogue
IUPUI Writing Coordinating Committee
English Department
Cavanaugh 502L
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
(317) 274-4499
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 10:36:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Goals for Freshman Comp Courses
 
>
>Would list members please forward goals statements, course descriptions,
>etc. for their freshman comp courses?  I'd like to see them posted to the
>list -- am convinced it fosters better discussion.  But if helpful folk
>out there in the ether would prefer to snail-mail such documents and
>whatever informal comments seem appropro, we'd be appreciative.
 
 
Our pages are a bit rough, but some course objectives & materials for
freshman comp can be found on our Web site:
www.class.ewu.edu/comp/comp.html
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 14:12:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      first-year writing course goals
 
Our handbook for teaching composition in the department of humanities at
MTU lists the following basic assumptions of the first-year writing program
and descriptions of the three standard first-year writing courses:
 
BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE FIRST-YEAR WRITING PROGRAM
Though assumptions can be embodied differently in the practices of
different teachers, these are the assumptions that your students and the
program expect you to be working from. We encourage you to develop your own
practice in conjunction with these assumptions, with current research and
scholarship in composition studies, and with the departmental course goals
and grading criteria in mind.
Recent articles on research in composition theory and pedagogy are
available in the GTA Resource File.
 
Assumption      To be effective, writers must care about what they're
writing about: they must want to say something to someone for a purpose.
Assumption      Learning to write is primarily a matter of learning how to
develop complex ideas and arguments.
Assumption      Effective teaching involves watching for and adjusting to
individual learning styles.
Assumption      Writing is intellectual work. Students should be expected
to engage the complex ideas encountered in academic and serious public
discourse.
Assumption      What students write comes as much from what they already
know and what they have experienced as it does from what they encounter for
the first time in classes.
Assumption      Most good writing is achieved through processes of response
and revision, and it is useful to teach students how to take advantage of
these processes.
Assumption      Good writing involves making decisions about audience,
appropriate conventions, and language, and students should learn how to
make such decisions.
Assumption      Questions of style and correctness become meaningful to
students only in the context of writing that is meaningful to them.
 
 
 
 
 
 THE COURSES
The following course descriptions are reprinted from A Guide to Succeeding
in First - Year English. When you prepare your syllabus and set course
goals, you should begin with these departmental goals in mind.
 
 
HU 101: Introduction to College Composition and Communication
Building on the writing skills you have acquired in high school, HU 101
introduces you to the particular demands of college writing. By the time
you complete HU 101, you should be able to:
*       Relate your previous experience and knowledge to new information
and ideas you encounter as you read and write.
*       Read critically, identify main points, identify an author's
perspective and purpose, evaluate the quality of evidence, negotiate
conflicting positions, and analyze the effectiveness  of an author's
approach.
*       Use the library to find information to enhance your understanding
of the ideas you are writing about.
*       Use readers' responses and suggestions to effectively revise your
writing.
*       Evaluate your writing process, distinguishing among substantial
revision, editing, and proofreading.
*       Choose language, style,  and organization appropriate to your
purpose and your audience.
 
 
HU 102: Writing From Sources
In HU 102 you will continue to develop the skills you worked on in HU 101,
and you will be doing more complex work with sources. By the time you
complete HU 102, you should be able to:
*       Assess the reliability of sources, identify what is at stake in
various sources, and interpret and synthesize information from a variety of
sources.
*       Use standard forms for introducing and citing sources.
*       Write well reasoned, clear essays that reveal the complexity of the
topic you have chosen to write about.
 
 
 
HU 101H: Honors English
The goals of HU 101H include all of the goals of HU 101. In addition, you
are expected to complete a short research project, requiring that you form
questions for research, narrow questions to specific issues, assess
reliability of sources, and present a paper that synthesizes and interprets
information from a variety of sources.
HU 101H is the honors course of First-Year English. To place into HU 101H,
you must score 610 on the verbal section of the SAT; 27 on the verbal
section of the ACT; or 4 or 5 on the literature and composition exam given
by AP.
There is no other way to get into HU 101H except through these placement
procedures.
If you receive an A or B in this course, you will receive nine hours of
communication credit. If you receive a C or below in the course, you must
take the rest of your communication sequence as it is defined by your
department or college.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 11:26:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Returning to the List
 
Greetings from west of the Continental Divide, from the same time zone as
David Schwalm!
 
I *thought* I'd be back on the list sooner, but the Information Technology
folks here are undergoing a major forced--and much needed--reorganization,
so they took a while to get my new e-mail address working.  But after six
weeks without an account, I now have *three*.
 
Anyhow, greetings to all.  It's good to be back.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 11:41:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Floors and Ceilings
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/96 10:40
 
Has anyone ever attempted a placement procedure that attempts to determine
what a student can do with writing? Usually we give some sort of assignment or
prompt that shows us the extent to which students can or cannot do that
particular writing task. We rarely follow up by trying to find what a student
CAN do with writing, even if he/she cannot do well on the assigned task. Nor
do we find out how much MORE a student can do with writing, even if she/he
does well on the assigned task. Thus we tend not to know the extent of our
students' comfort zones or how deeply into discomfort our writing assignments
plunge them. If we don't know this stuff, it makes teaching a kind of a crap
shoot (let's not push that metaphor too far). Has anyone developed a strategy
for finding the floors and ceilings of our students' writing ability?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 13:28:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Newsletter
 
Take a look at Richard Mezo's characterization of composition in the FAll
1996 MLA Newsletter: "Current domination of the field of writing
instruction by those who subscribe to various social science approaches
seems to me both pedgogically questionable and politically unhealthy" (p.23).
 
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 13:31:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Being fair
 
Ok. I don't mind talking about the beautiful balmy weather we have in Arizona
in January and February when I sit out by the pool and read. So, just to be
fair: it's October 11, and it's over 100 degrees again today, and I'm tired of
it.
  I think I'll go to Hawaii.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 13:55:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Werder <carmen@HENSON.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPAs and Authority
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b11ae83fe9d4512@[208.6.80.188]>
 
Just want to say how much I admire Lowell Frye's response because it
reflects a true rhetorical stance.  For the past few years, I have
resisted talking in terms of power in favor of talking abut authority.
Exerting power means imposing your will on someone else (by virtue of
tenure or position), while exercising authority means influencing someone
else (by virtue of virtues or through ethical, logical, and pathetic
appeals). I much prefer having AUTHORity.
 
Carmen Werder, Assoc. Dir.
University Writing Prog.
Western Washington University
 
 WOn Fri, 11 Oct 1996, Lowell Frye wrote:
 
> True, the untenured WPA faces challenges.  But as one who survived (though
> not unscarred), I would hate to see a blanket statement about the need for
> senior & tenured WPAs in all instances. In fact, I and my wife & colleague,
> Elizabeth Deis, shared the directorship of the Rhetoric Program for three
> years before we were placed in a tenure line, and for three more years
> before we were tenured).
>
> I teach in a small college with a strong writing program but with few
> persons with specific expertise in the field.  And I'm sure there are many
> such colleges in the country--colleges sincerely interested in the teaching
> of writing that nonetheless have English departments staffed mainly or
> solely by literature specialists.  (Maybe that situation is changing now,
> some decades into the era of the rhetoric & composition revival.)
>
> My colleagues here did not always agree with what Elizabeth and I proposed,
> and the two of us did not always have the experience or diplomatic skill
> the position required of us.  Hard feelings occasionally developed, but so
> did good friendships and professional relationships.  Ultimately we
> survived and were tenured.  Battle scars?  Sure, but possibly no more than
> would have been our lot in any event.  And learning to handle the
> responsibility was perhaps the most important professional and managerial
> experience I have ever had.
>
> Overall, the experience taught me that in some institutions at least, true
> authority derives partly from the position (and rank), and partly from
> one's own personality and ability, one's character  (a good Aristotelian
> insight, that).  To think that untenured WPAs are necessarily powerless and
> inevitably vulnerable is an oversimplification; to believe that rank and
> status will protect a tenured WPA and give her the clout necessary to win
> all battles is naive.
>
> So what's my point?  I don't support the WPA making a sweeping policy
> statement about the necessity of seniority for anyone directing a writing
> program.  From the perspective of the battle-scarred senior program
> director, that may seem a needed defense; from the perspective of the
> junior scholar/teacher, that may seem like a policy designed to restrict
> access to positions of authority.
>
> To mention Rich Bullock's experience (I enjoyed working with him in his
> earlier position, incidentally):  true, that experience wasn't pleasant in
> many ways, but it did grant him the hard-earned expertise needed for him to
> move to his current position, and that's a plus!
>
> Lowell Frye
> Hampden-Sydney College
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 17:53:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         George Otte <GOTBB@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
This thread--with related strands--strikes me as particularly
rich.  I'm set on digest, so it may have played itself out since
the 10th, but I doubt it, and I'll run the risk of redundancy by
chiming in on a couple of points.
 
First, the best thing I've seen published on this subject is Jim
Slevin's "Politics of the Profession" in _An Introduction to
Composition Studies_, ed. Lindemann & Tate (Oxford UP, '91).  I
preside over a grad teaching internship, and no intern has
escaped me without a photocopy since this thing came out.  A
wonderfully complex scenario of a new-minted rhet/comp PhD
hitting the market, it has the rich subtext of Jim's experiences
with the Wyoming-Resolution-become-the-Statement-of-Principles.
 
Speaking of rich subtexts, I was particularly struck by Chris
Anson's posting, not least of all because his description of the
generic non-comp person who fell in (love) with comp and made a
home there hit home for me (and how many others of us?). Chair of
the CUNY Assoc. of Writing Supervisors for the last half dozen years,
I'm struck by how often this still happens (and I've been seeing
a kind of generational shift in our membership). The other thing
CAWS helps me see--Pete Sands and others have had some pretty
acute things to say about this--is how varied the definition of
just what a WPA is has become: center and lab directors,
supervisors of assessments and WAC programs, people in and out
(and like me both in and out) of English Departments, even CLTs
and a whole new breed of tech-adepts (webmasters and whatnots).
 
Seeing this makes it hard for me to suppose the best strategy is
some hardline statement of principle.  Institutional contexts may
be too varied, institutional inertia too profound for a demand
for change to effect change.  What I often see is that someone
with relatively little status eventually achieves status and
clout--and the successor benefits.   I'm not arguing for
acceptance of the status quo by any means, nor for a quietist
gradualism, just for a resolute building on what ground's been
won--and an acknowledgement that precarious positions can also be
great opportunities.  The best thing that ever happened in my
career was, when a senior rhetorician (Winston Weathers) decided
to step down, being too dumb (and untenured) to say no to
stepping up to the directorship of the Univ of Tulsa's comp
program.  Subsequent pressure turned me into a comp autodidact, a
desperate networker, and a career WPA.  And, as I said, it still
happens--sometimes even with happy endings.
                                                   --George
George Otte         e-mail: gotbb@cunyvm.cuny.edu
CUNY Graduate Center Composition/Rhetoric Faculty
Director of Writing Programs, Baruch College/CUNY
17 Lexington Avenue,   New York, New York   10010
Phone: 212 387 1772             Fax: 212 387 1785
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 20:11:23 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHCX9.ELMHURST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Objectives for Basic Writing--re USC posting (fwd)
 
another goody for Irene Clark, and why not let everybody else know about this
too....  hope that's ok, George!
 
Forwarded message:
> From GOTBB@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU Fri Oct 11 17:46:26 1996
> Message-Id: <9610112246.AA10098@elmhcx9.elmhurst.edu>
> Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 96 18:23:53 EDT
> From: George Otte <GOTBB@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU>
> Subject:      RE: Objectives for Basic Writing--re USC posting
> To: Karin Evans <karine@elmhurst.edu>
>
> Karin:
>
> I saw your posting to Irene's query in my digest of yesterday's
> WPA-L posts.  I thought what you said was very useful, but I
> was particularly struck by your mention of CBW-L.  It put me in
> mind of something. Earlier this week, Anne Parks <parks005@maroon.tc.umn.edu>
> asked me to do a pre-unveiling review of the CBW website.  It's
> really quite good (though of course I had my quibbles), and Irene
> might find much of what's there fairly helpful, even though there's
> nothing like a manifesto or even list of objectives.  The URL is
> http://www.gen.umn.edu/research/cbw/
>
> The site hasn't officially opened, though Anne will probably announce
> it any moment now on CBW-L (to which one can subscribe from the site),
> and I'm sure she wouldn't mind someone like Irene (or you, for that
> matter) taking a look now.  My problem is that I'm away from my office
> (where I could track down Irene's address); all I have where I am
> is the latest digest, which gives me your address but not hers.
> So would you pass this info on to her, perhaps just by forwarding this
> message?   Thanks.
>                       --George
>
> George Otte         e-mail: gotbb@cunyvm.cuny.edu
> CUNY Graduate Center Composition/Rhetoric Faculty
> Director of Writing Programs, Baruch College/CUNY
> 17 Lexington Avenue,   New York, New York   10010
> Phone: 212 387 1772             Fax: 212 387 1785
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Oct 1996 22:00:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: legal writing courses
In-Reply-To:  <45A2A01FD7@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
We dont' have pre-law writing courses, but we do have a pre-law
concentration, which students take on top of whatever major (most commonly
poli sci) they've chosen.  It requires Logic (offered by the Phil Dept),
Argumentative Writing (which we offer) and any two of several law-related
coruses (Business Law, Constitution & Supreme Court, etc--courses from one
of several depts), an internship, and an L-SAT preparation course.  The
students who come to Argumentative Writing from Logic have a really tough
time with our more rhetorical approach to argument.  (In the philosophy
core courses, a two-course sequence that all students take sophomore year,
a significant portion is devoted to analyzing and constructing arguments,
so students already will have had a healthy dose of philsophical argument
training).
 
I don't know how well this prepares our students for law school.  I
suspect, but don't know, that many students in the concentration don't end
up in law school after all.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 07:01:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SALUKI-MAIL.FIBER2.SIU.EDU>
Organization: Dept. of English, SIUC
Subject:      Re: Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
 
Tom Miller's description of his program's use of custom-publishing to foster
curriculum development and to build community sounds very appealing.  I
wonder, Tom or anyone else, if you've ever run into problems justifying your
use of locally constructed texts to the administration.  Here at
SIU-Carbondale, the faculty senate has passed a resolution that course texts
have to be "sanctioned" by the larger community of scholars (meaning they
should be published by a reputable publishing house that would, of course,
submit the texts to peer review).  The problem arose because some faculty
were publishing course packets at Kinkos, calling them textbooks, forcing
students to buy them, and making a profit for themselves and for Kinkos.  Has
anyone who custom publishes had to address the ethical questions some people
might raise when you use your own or locally constructed textbooks?  How do
you answer these questions?
 
Dave Blakesley
 
--
***************************************
David Blakesley
Associate Professor, Rhetoric and Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
e-mail: DBLAKE@SIU.EDU
 
Thomas Miller wrote:
>
> On the question of how to encourage teachers to adopt custom published
> texbooks, we have learned that the most powerful way to lead is to serve
> as a facilitator of the process.  No surprise there. As with all writing,
> the challenge and the solution is in the process: we
> have found that if you make the process of developing custom-published
> texts broadly collaborative, then the product will be seen as having come
> from the community.  We use all the royalties from our principal custom
> published textbook for travel for the graduate teaching assistants, so
> they are motivated by self-interest as well as by their membership in the
> community.
>
> Custom-publishing is an important means to make a writing program into a
> community of writers in a very conspicuous way, for it provides
> opportunities for teachers to write and secure professional recognition
> as writers as well as teachers of writing.
 
--
***************************************
David Blakesley
Associate Professor, Rhetoric and Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
office phone: (618) 453-6830
home phone: (618) 684-5208
fax: (618) 453-3253
e-mail: DBLAKE@SIU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 09:04:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Pre Law Classes
X-To:         schmersa@msmary.edu
 
Carmen - your prelaw courses sound absolutely fantastic!  What I
wouldn't give to have students in my classes who had been in those you
describe.  I venture to say that at lesat 80% of the people in law
school today have no adequate foundational education - and they get
plunged into first year law classes that provide virtually no context
for what they are studying - plus are required to write about things
they barely comprehend.
 
Keep up the wonderful work - and - can you sell your program to other
schools.
 
Regards,
Maureen Arrigo-Ward
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 08:50:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         CAROL SULLIVAN <casulliv@ODIN.CAIR.DU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v01510104ae81aa8f3a01@[141.219.148.152]>
 
Please send me a copy of the report:
 
Carol Sullivan
Metro State College of Denver
Campus Box 32, P.O. Box  173362
Denver, CO. 80217-3362
 
On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Marilyn Cooper wrote:
 
> >Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
> >collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
> > The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
> >Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
> >
> >We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
> >copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
> >
> >Pat Belanoff
>
> Yes, please. Address below.
>
>  Marilyn
>                   |
>             \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
>              \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
>     ~         \  x  x /
>      ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
>  ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
>   --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
>       ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
> ------       --------    -----  --
>         ---                             office:906-487-3233
>                LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 11:32:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Legal Writing Courses
 
Kris Hansen wrote:  "In your opinion, what would a good pre-law writing
course for juniors
and seniors look like?"  Then Carmen Schmersahl listed the Pre-Law
concentration at Mount Saint Mary's College, which sounded pretty good to me.
 
I think Steve Jamar will agree with me when I say that law students who
write well usually don't include the English or Composition types, and
rarely include the prelaw majors.  Engineers, math majors, and journalists
do well.  They're accustomed to straight-forward proofs, and surprise
themselves.  Students who have done extensive research and written about it
-- receiving detailed feedback along the way -- do well.  Many of the prelaw
folks combine the debate team mentality with a heavy dose of political science.
 
I must confess that I have a hard time with new law students who have taken
prelaw courses labeled as such.  Often they think they know it all when it
comes to law school, and offer new reasons for the saying "A little
knowledge can be a very dangerous thing."  Many have much painful unlearning
to do, from both personal and substantive perspectives, as college courses
on things like the Supreme Court often lead the unwary astray (for instance,
many  view things from a historical perspective alone).   Without courses on
basic legal analysis (i.e., the whole first year of law school) the students
are missing the needed anchor to read that material.
 
Most law students did not, in college, think they wanted to be law students.
The idea that potential law students should take prelaw courses reminds me
of the pre-preschool and pre-kindergarten programs for children who aren't
in need of intervention.  Instead of prelaw courses, I'd rather see all
college students get the basics outlined in Carmen's description without
labeling them as prelaw.  It surely wouldn't hurt people going into
academia, politics, business, or any other field of endeavor.  Then again,
maybe what I'm seeing is rooted more deeply in the (often) aberrant
personalities of the students who knew they wanted to be lawyers when they
entered college!
 
The time-honored statement that the best preparation for law school is a
well-rounded liberal arts education is still true, but we no longer have
many students going to college for that experience.  Precision in language
may be the hallmark of a good lawyer, but it should be the province of
anyone who is well-educated; too few of our students at any level of the
educational system are given that training in that area, and too many lack
those skills.
 
Jan
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 13:17:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Juilia's grading scale
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961011103147.2ed77c48@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
Jan, and old friend Julia---
 
I have done this type of grading often in both business and technical
writing, but sometimes students feel betrayed, or blindsided, but late in
the term grades that are not what they expected.  Now, I blame myself for
this in that I must sometimes fail to communicate something they need for
accurate self evaluation, but since they all go through peer reviews and
peer grading, and a class-based development of criteria for each level, I
must be missing something.
 
Some of them, of course, will always respond badly to a grade lower than
what they expect or want, but I'm doing as much as I can to
re-imprint them with the idea that a C stands for competent, and is not
such a bad thing.  I do, however, believe the research that says grades,
that are "higher" than the mathematical curve would allow, do more good
than harm, since encouragement is what they must have to continue, and to
improve they must continue.
 
What gives?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 17:07:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gerri McNenny <GERRI@DT3.DT.UH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
 
Here at the University of Houston-Downtown, we are in the process of custom
publishing textbooks for our Developmental Writing course, for both native
and non-native speakers, and our first semester and second semester first-
year writing courses.  We have taken an approach similar to Tom Miller's (not
surprising, since I came out of Arizona's Rhetoric and Composition PhD program
and helped to initiate the program-wide customization of the textbooks we use
here at UHD), and I've found that the collaborative approach that Tom
mentions has been a crucial factor in buidling community here as well.
Our staffing situation is different here, though, and with 50% of our
writing courses taught by adjunct faculty, the need to build community and
work to include adjunct faculty in curricular development has been an
important goal for us.
 
Customizing our textbooks has really opened up a faculty-wide dialogue about
what the goals of our writing program should be, how best to meet the needs of
our urban open-admissions student population, and what we can do to build into
our curriculum a respect for individual instructor's choices about strategy
 and various approaches to assignments while still constructing guidelines that
send clear messages about the quality of instruction and curricular goals.
 
Customizing texts seems to this faculty to be an upcoming trend, one that makes
it possible for various programs to clarify and author their curricular and
institutional objectives while continually responding to the need for changes
in the curriculum.  We work with Burgess, which has a contract with St. Martin's/Bedford books, entitling us to pull anything from their publications, by
chapter or as a whole, and incorporate it into our own specific program, in
ways that make the design and coherence of our courses more evident to the
many adjunct faculty members who work with us and to the students.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 12 Oct 1996 18:39:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Juilia's grading scale
 
At 01:17 PM 10/12/96 -0700, you wrote:
>Jan, and old friend Julia---
>
>I have done this type of grading often in both business and technical
>writing, but sometimes students feel betrayed, or blindsided, but late in
>the term grades that are not what they expected.
 
Bill (good to hear from you),
 
I've tried to deal with this problem by giving students progress grades.  In
other words, I'll give them "as is" grade so they have some idea where they
stand if they don't get much revisions done.  I require them to make some
improvements in order to keep that same grade at the end of the semester,
but I've never had a student whose grade when down.  Seems to work.
 
Julia
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 14:15:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Belanoff/teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v01510104ae81aa8f3a01@[141.219.148.152]>
 
>>Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
>>collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
>> The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
>>Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
>>
>>We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
>>copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
>>
>>Pat Belanoff
 
Pat, please. Beth Daniell, address below. Sorry to post to whole list--have
lost Pat's orignial message.
 
Beth Daniell
English/Clemson U
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 11:39:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Belanoff/teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v03007800ae86efc824f0@[130.127.230.16]>
 
Me too, Pat, and many thanks.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sun, 13 Oct 1996, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> >>Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
> >>collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
> >> The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
> >>Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
> >>
> >>We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
> >>copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
> >>
> >>Pat Belanoff
>
> Pat, please. Beth Daniell, address below. Sorry to post to whole list--have
> lost Pat's orignial message.
>
> Beth Daniell
> English/Clemson U
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 11:50:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
In-Reply-To:  <01IAK9ECW242004VZG@DT3.DT.UH.EDU>
 
Gerri, Tom, and all,
 
I, too, come from the UA program and was involved in creating Student
Guides (where to find campus resources, common syllabi policies,
definition of plagiarism, etc.), so I agree that self-publishing
can do much of what you've noted, especially the collaborative
effort.  However, at least when I was involved, that effort usually
involved five or six people (who did all the work).  I also wonder if
being involved in such a text production, while it makes
for a good vita line, slowed some students down in their progress
toward their degree.  I also liked that our texts provided $$ for graduate
student travel and for the Department itself, but let's also remember
that our students were footing the bill for those funds.  I often
wondered if the publisher was making more $$ than the department or
the grad students combined, while our students _had_ to buy the book.
 
On the whole, my experience with the self-publishing tells me it
was generally a good thing, but I wonder now if the books have
changed from a "guide" for students into full-blown rhetorics
(perhaps even with readings)?
 
I'm curious if this is what you all are doing, and
if so, who selects the readings and who writes the writing instruction?
Faculty?  Graduate students with faculty input and advice?
Everyone together, including part-time instructors?  In a text
published by, say, Bedford, a number of outside reviewers evaluate
and make comments and suggestions on the early versions; do yours get
outside reviewed or is that really not necessary?  How does the
writing/revision process work (if we were to do it here at ASU, what
could we expect to happen, in terms of involvement, time, and so on)?
Have you considered publishing the text electronically, either on-disk
or on the Internet?  Your students could have inexpensive/free
access then.
 
If you are using localized readings and/or a self-written rhetoric, are
you convinced your students are receiving the same kind(s) of information
/ reading / up-to-date advice they would get with a nationally-published text?
If so, how can you tell?
 
Thanks,
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 14:59:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pre-law classes
 
Jan is right.  I agree with him on this:
 
>I think Steve Jamar will agree with me when I say that law students who
>write well usually don't include the English or Composition types, and
>rarely include the prelaw majors.  Engineers, math majors, and journalists
>do well.  They're accustomed to straight-forward proofs, and surprise
>themselves.  Students who have done extensive research and written about it
>-- receiving detailed feedback along the way -- do well.
 
History majors who learn respect for facts and who have deeply supervised
writing can be strong, too.  Biology majors who learn the mental discipline
of categorizing things, examining and deciding in or out of a particular
classification also come well-prepared.
 
My worst experiences tend to be with students who took undergraduate LRW
courses - because they think our 1L LRW course will be review or easy.
They even ask to be allowed to skip it, because they already know it.  This
is not to say that a good undergraduate writing course called LRW or
anything else is per se harmful - but no undergraduate course or set of
courses can immerse students in the legal discourse community.  No set of
such courses can teach them the profession of law.  And this is central to
doing good legal writing.
 
>
>The time-honored statement that the best preparation for law school is a
>well-rounded liberal arts education is still true, but we no longer have
>many students going to college for that experience.  Precision in language
>may be the hallmark of a good lawyer, but it should be the province of
>anyone who is well-educated; too few of our students at any level of the
>educational system are given that training in that area, and too many lack
>those skills.
>
 
I generally agree with this.  But whenever asked about what should pre-law
training include, I respond:  learn to write precisely and well, then be
prepared to adapt to the demands of legal writing; take econ 101 and 102,
take philosophy and formal logic, study U.S. history and intellectual
history, learn stats, learn accounting, learn some political theory (but
not too much), major in math or science ( it is much easier to get into law
school with a major which is less commonly found in the applicant pool,
also these subjects tend to have more solid grading and even modestly lower
gpa's from those fields are often favored over, say, a major in public
speaking).
 
I never considered as a plus for admission - undergraduate Con Law,
undergraduate LRW, undergraduate equality seminars, and the like.
 
But, I may be indiosyncratic - but I don't really think so.  Law school
admissions committees like to see evidence of intellectual horsepower in
subjects which are generally regarded as more rigorous and subject to more
"objective" standards.  One applicant receive straight A's in his major -
speech or English or something - but either flunked, dropped, or received a
D in every stiff course he took - math, science, philosophy - and he took
those courses in the liberal arts version.  He was not accepted.
Admittedly an extreme case, but law is not all flash and dash and charisma.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
 
"The government which thinks in terms of humanity will continue."  Franklin
Delano Roosevelt, Campaign speech, 1936
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 14:08:13 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kenneth Smith <ksmith@VINES.IUSB.EDU>
Subject:      custom publishing as a means...
 
David Blakesley asked, in a sense, about some image problems for custom
texts.  I can say a word or two about my experience.
 
The custom publishers did try to win our contract by all kinds of offers,
including the idea of paying a royalty to those of us who put together the
book.  As we thought through the problem the first time we encountered it, we
found two routes to follow: simply delete the royalties from the contract
(and if possible, get the price of the book lowered for students) or have the
royalties paid to the department for program development expenses, such as
bringing in speakers.
 
David mentioned briefly the criticism that Kinko's [or whoever] will also be
making money, but that is true of any kind of textbook publication.  Since
McGraw-Hill, Norton, etc., are not charities, it should be possible to
deflect that criticism.
 
The other problem David mentioned is interesting: the idea that custom
materials haven't had their worth certified by some larger body that
participates in the responsibilities of the profession.  Our book from the
College Custom Series at McGraw-Hill actually says something like that on the
reverse of the title page: "McGraw-Hill's College Custom Series consists of
products that are produced from camera-ready copy.  Peer review, class
testing, and accuracy are primarily the responsibility of the author(s)."  I
have to confess that I don't think David's [possible] critics are serious
about this one, however, since, nobody would really want to start asking
professors to certify the worth of everything they do in class that hasn't
come directly from some best-selling textbook.  We have to accept that our
colleagues across the campus will make judgments, usually good ones, about
curricular materials.  But even if critics do step forward with this
challenge, the materials a good writing faculty develops for its custom text
will draw so obviously and heavily on the traditions of the field that it
should be possible to point out to critics how much the custom text has been
built on the best foundations available.  In addition, lots of these custom
texts are just somewhat different combinations of materials than we have seen
before in regular texts, and the programs wouldn't have bothered to produce
them if they could have found the combination they wanted in a pre-existing
text: "We'd like a scoop of classical rhetoric and two scoops of academic
reading anthology, please."  The links to canonical materials in the
profession are right there to be pointed out, I would think.
 
Perhaps, however, others will speak more cautiously about David's concerns,
since my collaborators and I worked, in one sense, in a protected
environment, supported by writing program administrators who believed in the
approach we were taking.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 19:04:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      CFP: Law, Literature, and Culture (grad) (12/2; 2/28-3/1) (fwd)
 
FYI
--Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sun, 13 Oct 1996 10:17:11 -0800
From: Nikki Senecal <senecal@scf-fs.usc.edu>
To: e-grad@listproc.bgsu.edu, cfp@english.upenn.edu
 
Call for papers:
THE LETTER OF THE LAW: LAW, LITERATURE, AND CULTURE
Feb 28-March 1, 1997
Department of English
University of Southern California
 
Please repost widely.
 
This conference seeks to explore the intersection, contestation,
contradictions, and collusions of letters and laws.  Both letters and laws
have mass connotations, seemingly oxymoronic: the letter is seen as
disseminated, involved in freeplay, while the law, even within the academy,
is commonly construed as a limiting, regulative force.  The purpose of this
conference is to explore and explode the ways these two fields inform one
another, looking at the law of the letter as well as the letter of the law.
What narratives are used to connect law and literature, and what are the
connections beyond narrativity?  What are the ways in which law informs
popular culture and literature?  How does literary theory discipline?  What
are the pleasures of the law?
 
Possible topics include, but ae not limited to:
The People vs. the people: Whose law is it anyway?; The Laws of Exclusion
and Inclusion; Race: Empowerment and Subjugation; Policing the Border;
Three Digit Racism: Prop 209 (187); Legal and Literary Subjectivties:
Subject(s) to the Law; This is not a Pipe: Genre Studies; The Law of
Excess; The Fashion Police; Boys Don't Cry: Gender Issues in the Law; Law
and the Family; Sumptuary Laws; The Law of the Father; The Constitution and
Amrican Culture; Hermeneutic Readings of the Law; "The Law is a
Ass":Dickens and the Law; University Disciplines and Academic Punishment:
Interdisciplinarity; Literary Theory and the Law; V-Chips; Legal and
Literary Violence; Nationalism, Internationalism, and Control; Alternative
Systems of Order; The Body, Sexuality, and Narrative; Capitalism and
Textual Production; The Law of the Rich, Poor, and Middle Classes;
Mimicking the Law; The Laws of "Nature;" Storytelling and the Law; Owning
Your Words: Intellectual Property Issues.
 
Conferences seem to have their own laws (spoken or unspoken). . . .  Let's
just say the things that "aren't done" can be done here.  Graduate
students, faculty, and independent scholars are all invited to apply.  Send
two (2) copies of abstracts for papers, panel descriptions, roundtable
discussions, media presentations, anything else to:
Valerie Karno
Law, Literature, and Culture Conference
University of Southern California
Department of English, THH 420University Park
Los Angeles, CA 90089-0354
 
Proposals are due December 2, 1996.  Please include your email address with
your abstract.  We will contact you in mid-January with our reply.
*Selected papers are likely to be published.*
 
We will maintain a conference website at
"http://www.usc.edu/dept/LAS/english/Confernce.html".
The page will contain updated information on dates and events connected
with the conference and will be up and running by 10/15/97.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 13 Oct 1996 21:16:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      no one's minding the store
 
I am going to be gone and probably out of email contact for the next five
days. If anything goes wrong with the list in this time, I'd appreciate it if
someone would call my assistant Jan Duffey (602/727-EAST). She will get in
touch with me, and I'll find a way to sort things out. I'm like "nomail" until
next Saturday. Aloha!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 04:30:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: first-year writing course goals
 
Marilyn,
        I have been put in charge of editing an English department
guidebook entitled A Studedent Guide to Writing at CUP (California
University of Pennsylvania). Is there any way I could get copies of
your guides to students and faculty? I will gladly pay any expenses.
 
William Murdick
English Dept
California University of Pennsylvania
California, PA 15419
 
murdick@cup.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 06:51:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: custom publishing
 
Custom publishing is not a term used in legal education, but the practice is
very common for faculty teaching courses which are not covered by casebooks
(we don't have textbooks except in some skills courses like legal writing).
Most casebooks began as custom publishing efforts, refined over time, sort
of a casebook-in-draft.  All legal writing teachers have supplemental
in-house photocopied materials, usually quite extensive ones.
 
The work is generally recognized as important, but not seen as scholarship
until commercially published.
 
The interesting parallel is private electronic publication of scholarship;
the worth of such endeavors is now being debated.
 
Law schools and law faculty don't make money on materials sold to students
-- at least I never heard of anyone profiting on in-house publication.
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
tele: (215) 204-8890
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 07:12:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      goals statements, etc.
 
> >Would list members please forward goals statements, course descriptions,
> >etc. for their freshman comp courses?  I'd like to see them posted to the
> >list -- am convinced it fosters better discussion.  But if helpful folk
> >out there in the ether would prefer to snail-mail such documents and
> >whatever informal comments seem appropro, we'd be appreciative.
 
Sorry to respond late to this one.  My tiny, tiny Powerbook kept freezing up
when I was working from home.
 
You can find our goals statements, course description and complete syllabi, and
other stuff on our web sites:
http://www.gen.umn.edu/courses/1421/ (lot of stuff there)
htto://www.gen.umn.edu/courses/1422/ (not as many syllabi here, since this
course is taught more often winter quarter... but in about four weeks, syllabi
will begin to appear there, as well.
 
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 626-7848-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 07:14:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 11 Oct 1996 to 12 Oct 1996
 
> > >We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
> > >copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
> > >Pat Belanoff
I'd also appreciate a copy of the report.  Address follows.
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 05:48:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hiring Untenured New PhDs as WPAs
 
RE: George Otte's post:
 
>Speaking of rich subtexts, I was particularly struck by Chris
>Anson's posting, not least of all because his description of the
>generic non-comp person who fell in (love) with comp and made a
>home there hit home for me (and how many others of us?). Chair of
>the CUNY Assoc. of Writing Supervisors for the last half dozen years,
>I'm struck by how often this still happens (and I've been seeing
>a kind of generational shift in our membership).
 
Yeah, it happened to me. My dissertation was actually in 19th-century
American lit; I fell in with compositionists in grad school at NYU and
learned a good deal informally from them, but in the English dept. there it
wasn't possible (I finished two years ago) to do much course work in
rhet/comp except for one pedagogy course--though it was possible to take
orals and write a diss.  I would've had to switch to English Ed to really
do any course work, and the English dept. was funding me, so I stuck with
my original lit plans, somehow thinking I could do both comp and lit and
getting graduate-administrative experience through a coordinatorship in the
Expository Writing Program there.   I decided pretty quickly after
finishing that I was much more interested in the questions of comp and
wanted to pursue them.
 
THe thing is, if I had it to do all over again, I'd have gone to grad
school elsewhere and done a diss in rhet/comp.  Being a comp autodidact and
trying to run a program can be done, but it's brutal, and I still feel
illegitimate every time I post something to this list.  I have a talented
student who is interested in both lit and comp (she's writing an Honors
thesis in comp and a Senior English thesis in lit), and may be interested
in grad school; what I'll advise her is to go someplace where she can
explore both options through course work before making a decision.  I
naturally agree with, and very much appreciate, Chris Anson's and George
Otte's observations; but if I'd gotten better advising I would have
probably done things differently.
 
Just my two cents.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 06:05:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listserv
 
Sue, Tere et al.,
 
One or both of you might write to Denice Martone, Director of International
Writing Courses at NYU (martone@acfcluster.nyu.edu).  She and some others
had set up such a listserv after the Milwaukee 4Cs, but frankly I'm not
sure if it's still going; it was originally set up in part to facilitate
discussion related to proposing a workshop for the Phoenix 4Cs.  OR you
might try writing to listproc@hawaii.edu, sending the message
 
subscribe ESLSIG-L firstname lastname,
 
and sending a "HELLLOOOO is anyone out there message" to see if it's still
going OR if people would like to start it going again.  Helen Fox and other
good people were on it.  It might be worth a try.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 08:08:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Bernard-Donals <engmbd@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Belanoff/teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v03007800ae86efc824f0@[130.127.230.16]>
 
Pat, I'm interested in a copy of the report; we may need it to support
some of the things we're trying to do here vis a vis "enhancement."
 
Michael Bernard-Donals
English
107 Tate
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO 65211
 
 
 
On Sun, 13 Oct 1996, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> >>Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
> >>collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
> >> The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
> >>Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
> >>
> >>We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
> >>copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
> >>
> >>Pat Belanoff
>
> Pat, please. Beth Daniell, address below. Sorry to post to whole list--have
> lost Pat's orignial message.
>
> Beth Daniell
> English/Clemson U
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 09:30:59 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carolyn Kirkpatrick   York College - CUNY
              <kirkpatrick@YCVAX.YORK.CUNY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listserv
 
Also, TESL-L (started by Anthea Tillyer with FIPSE support) has
been going strong for years, with wide national and international
participation.  Write to
 
        listserv@cunyvm.cuny.edu
 
Message:
 
        sub tesl-l Your Name
 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick
York College/CUNY
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 09:34:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: first-year writing course goals
X-To:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <961014043058.2322522b@cup.edu>
 
Bill,
        I 'purple press' a manuscript and formatting guide for my
developmental freshman comps., who after twelve years of public school,
don't even know how to head a paper.  I'll send along a copy; if nothing
else, it will give you a laugh and show you what fun we community college
types have.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 09:38:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Legal Writing Courses
 
Dear Legal writing teachers:
Somehow I missed Carmen Schmersahl's post about pre-law programs.
I'm very interested in finding out more about her program.  Carmen, if
you're there, would you please contact me off-list? Thanks, my
address is FAHULT@cc.usu.edu  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 09:36:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene <iclark@BCF.USC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Objectives for Basic Writing--re USC posting
 
Dear Karin:
 
Thanks for responding to my request for information on Basic Writing
objectives. Your list has given me a good beginning to formulating a
statement for our catalogue and framing a course.
 
                        Irene Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 13:50:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Call for proposals
X-cc:         megabyte university <mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              alliance <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>
 
If you haven't seen this elsewhere, I thought I'd post it here (I was
supposed to post it weeks ago, but I had a technological breakdown which
then caused a mental breakdown).  Deadline date is Friday, but, well . . .
I'll bet we accept late ones.  Or you can say you sent it to me and I lost
it inside my technological/mental breakdown.
Irv
>
>Call for Proposals
>Pedagogy of the Oppressed
>
>
>April 17-19, 1997
>UNO's Peter Kiewit Conference Center
>1313 Farnam Omaha Nebraska
>
>Pedagogy of the Oppressed will be an interdisciplinary gathering with
>sessions devoted to scholarly and community dialogues and the exchange
>of information, research methodologies, pedagogical approaches, and
>strategies for community organizing. Sponsored by the University of
>Nebraska at Omaha's College of Arts and Sciences, College of
>Continuing Studies, College of Education, College of Fine Arts, and
>College of Public Affairs and Community Service; and Omaha Public
>Theatre In Our Neighborhood.
>
>     Featured Guests
>
>Geneva Smitherman is the author of more than 100 articles and papers
>on African-American vernacular issues. Her book, "Talkin and Testifyin:
>The Language of Black America," remains a classic, and her most recent
>book, "Black Talk: Words and Phrases From the Hood to the Amen Corner,"
>has been described as a "germinal contribution" to black cultural
>studies. Smitherman is a University Distinguished Professor of English
>and director of the African-American Language and Literacy Program at
>Michigan State University.
>
>Ira Shor translated Freirian pedagogy in the 1970s into American
>practice, and for two decades has influenced liberatory theory and
>practice in American education. Shor's alternative pedagogy,
>articulated most recently in "Empowering Education," reflects a vision
>of education as thoroughly active, cooperative, and social--where
>personal growth and public life meet, engage, and transform each
>other.  Due to be published in October by the University of Chicago
Press is Shor's new book:  "WHEN STUDENTS HAVE POWER:  Negotiating
Authority and Resistance in a Critical Pedagogy," a book-length narrative
study of an actual experiment in power sharing.
 
>Henry Giroux is one of the most prolific and exciting educational
>theorists of our time. Since the 1983 publication of his first book,
>"Theory and Resistance in Education: A Pedagogy for the Opposition,"
>Giroux has challenged the conventional notion of educational
>institutions as places where students learn from teachers. Rather, he
>sees schools as places where students and educators work together in
>the world, not apart from it. Giroux's work is central to the
>tradition of Freirian pedagogy that liberates through critical
>thinking.
>
>Augusto Boal is the author of "Theatre of the Oppressed."  His pioneering
>work in interactive drama invites audience members to demonstrate
>solutions rather than talk about them. His early work in the
>pedagogical and revolutionary aspects of theatre gave Boal high
>visibility in Brazil as a cultural activist. Boal established centers
>for Theatre of the Oppressed around the world, and in Rio de Janeiro
>alone has 15 companies of players practicing grassroots theatre.
>Because he is an elected representative in the Chamber of Vereadors,
>he has expanded his work to include Legislature Theatre, a method of
>generating community-based legislation.
>
>     Call for Proposals
>
>We invite proposals on all aspects of emancipatory education,
>including power relations in the learning environment, systems of
>structural privilege and oppression, and subversive challenge.
>Proposals on emancipatory education as it relates to any oppressed
>group are encouraged. For inclusion in the conference, your proposal
>must relate in some manner to Paulo Freire's model of liberatory
>education or Augusto Boal's approach to community-based theatre.
>Please make this connection clear in your abstract.
>
>We welcome proposals from a wide range of academic fields as well as
>from community practitioners who employ the ideas of Freire and/or
>Boal. Some areas represented at previous conferences include:
>education, philosophy, religion, ethnic studies, international
>studies, women's studies, gay and lesbian studies, sociology, theatre,
>performing arts, fine arts, literature, history, counseling, political
>science, economics, public administration, social work, criminal
>justice, health care and persons with disabilities, and gerontology.
>
>Submit an abstract of your presentation (300 words, typed
>double-spaced, no bibliography) plus three to six questions which your
>presentation will pose to its audience. (We want to discourage rote
>paper reading and encourage dialogue.) Proposals will be evaluated as
>much on the questions submitted as on the abstract. In order to be
>considered for the conference, we must receive the form below and the
>supporting materials as outlined in the checklist no later than
>October 18, 1996. Send with the Call for Proposals Cover Sheet to:
>Rita Shaughnessy, College of Continuing Studies, University of
>Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 68182. Phone 402/595-2350. Fax:
>402/595-2345. Internet: pedagogy@unomaha.edu
>
>     Presentation Formats
>
>Unless otherwise noted, all sessions are 90 minutes in length.
>Papers. Summaries of research, written and delivered from outline.
>Each presentation should last approximately 15 minutes, excluding
>questions and answers. Papers will be clustered in groups of three or
>four, with time for dialogue. Workshops. Experiential activities which
>include audience involvement. Theatre of the Oppressed Workshops.
>Workshops based directly on the work of Augusto Boal. Two or two and
>one-half hours in length. Demonstrations. Presentations of new
>techniques. Poster Sessions. Informal, interactive discussions.
>Debates or Dialogues. Discussions of any aspect of liberatory
>education by two or more experts. Performances. Staged plays, musical
>arrangements, comedy routines, dances, etc. (Length may vary--please
>note how much time you need.) Panels. Pre-formed groups of three or
>four paper presentations, addressing a specific area of research or
>concern.
>
>     General Guidelines
>
>The use of handouts, demonstrations, and audience involvement is
>highly encouraged for all presenters, including those preparing
>papers. The reading of papers is discouraged. You will receive
>notification of the acceptance of your presentation by December 2,
>1996. Deadline for submission is October 18, 1996.
>
>     For more information, contact:
>
>Rita Shaughnessy
>University of Nebraska at Omaha.
>Phone: 402/595-2350
>Fax: 402/595-2345
>Email: pedagogy@unomaha.edu
>Web site:  http://www.unomaha.edu/~ccswww/ccs5g.html
 
>Call for Proposals Cover Sheet
>
>I am interested in:
>___ Receiving further information on the 1997 Pedagogy of the
>Oppressed conference.
>
>___ Presenting a paper. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Conducting a workshop. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Conducting a Theatre of the Oppressed workshop. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Conducting a demonstration. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Presenting at a poster session. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Organizing a debate or dialogue. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Presenting a performance. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Organizing a panel. Title:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Serving as chairperson of a session. Specify area(s):
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>___ Other. Specify:
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ My name is
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Title
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Department
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Fax
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Daytime Phone
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Evening Phone
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Internet Address
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Institution
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Address of Institution
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ City
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ State
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Zip
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Home Address
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ City
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ State
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________ Zip
>
>______________________________________________________________________
>________
>
>Preferred Mailing Address: ___ Work ___ Home
>
>Checklist for Proposals
>For each proposal, I am attaching the following information:
>
>___ I have enclosed a copy of this cover sheet for each of my
>proposals.
>
>___ I have attached an abstract of 300 words or less for each of my
>proposals, describing its purpose, content, and format.
>
>___ I have attached a 30-word summary of each proposal for inclusion
>in the final program.
>
>___ I have attached three to six questions which my presentation will
>pose to its audience.
>
>If your presentation includes copresenters or panelists, please list
>their names and addresses on a separate sheet.
>
>___ I have attached an address sheet listing my copresenters and
>panelists.
>
>Pedagogy of the Oppressed is supported largely through the
>registration fees of presenters and participants. I understand and
>agree that if my proposal is approved for inclusion as part of the
>conference, I will pay my registration fee of $139 (students, $85) by
>February 14 in order to be listed in the final program.
>
>Signature:
>
>
>Send to:
>Rita Shaughnessy
>College of Continuing Studies
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>Omaha, NE 68182
>Phone: 402/595-2350
>Fax: 402/595-2345
>Email: pedagogy@unomaha.edu
>
>
>
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 15:08:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      names
In-Reply-To:  <961014043058.2322522b@cup.edu>
 
Here's what I'd like to know.
 
There's an Indiana U. of Pennsylvania.
 
Now I see there is a California U. of Pennsylvania.
 
What gives?  Is this a Pennsylvania tradition, naming universities after
other states?  Should I, a Wisconsinite, be insulted that there is no
Wisconsin U. of Pennsylvania?  Or is there?
 
Are Indiana and California giving funding to Pennsylvania just so that
Pennsylvania will name universities after them?
 
Is the CIA behind all this?
 
Just wondering . . .
 
On Mon, 14 Oct 1996, NAME = wrote:
 
> Marilyn,
>         I have been put in charge of editing an English department
> guidebook entitled A Studedent Guide to Writing at CUP (California
> University of Pennsylvania). Is there any way I could get copies of
> your guides to students and faculty? I will gladly pay any expenses.
>
> William Murdick
> English Dept
> California University of Pennsylvania
> California, PA 15419
>
> murdick@cup.edu
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:09:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Attack fr Right
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.95.961014134713.24225B-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Has anyone else seen an article "Freshman Writing & Ideological texts" by
Mona Scheuermann in New Criterion October 1996--about multicultural readers
with swipes at lit theory?
 
My chair is having ten copies made. My nightmare is that he is sending them
to dean and provost. This is after a memo to dept in which he advocates
merging the comp dir job with the grad dir job and giving each TA to a
faculty member to teach how to teach writing. (If you knew my dept, you
would laugh at this last part.) A lot of this is that he's just mad at
me--since I got tenure I've been uppity and I am part of a group he sees as
the young Turks (though in my case it might be middle aged Turkette). If
you know this  piece and/or have ammunition for me, post here or to me.
 
                                Thanks, Beth
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:39:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
 
Gerri--Much enjoyed Tom's and your description of self-publishing texts. I
have a copy of the Arizona texts from Tom's program--can you please send me
one from yours at Houston?  Thanks Ira Shor POB 488 Bearsville, NY
12409--sorry to post this to the whole list but I am unable to send messages
directly to Gerri's email address, for reasons unkown.>Here at the
University of Houston-Downtown, we are in the process of custom
>publishing textbooks for our Developmental Writing course, for both native
>and non-native speakers, and our first semester and second semester first-
>year writing courses.  We have taken an approach similar to Tom Miller's (not
>surprising, since I came out of Arizona's Rhetoric and Composition PhD program
>and helped to initiate the program-wide customization of the textbooks we use
>here at UHD), and I've found that the collaborative approach that Tom
>mentions has been a crucial factor in buidling community here as well.
>Our staffing situation is different here, though, and with 50% of our
>writing courses taught by adjunct faculty, the need to build community and
>work to include adjunct faculty in curricular development has been an
>important goal for us.
>
>Customizing our textbooks has really opened up a faculty-wide dialogue about
>what the goals of our writing program should be, how best to meet the needs of
>our urban open-admissions student population, and what we can do to build into
>our curriculum a respect for individual instructor's choices about strategy
> and various approaches to assignments while still constructing guidelines that
>send clear messages about the quality of instruction and curricular goals.
>
>Customizing texts seems to this faculty to be an upcoming trend, one that makes
>it possible for various programs to clarify and author their curricular and
>institutional objectives while continually responding to the need for changes
>in the curriculum.  We work with Burgess, which has a contract with St.
Martin's/Bedford books, entitling us to pull anything from their
publications, by
>chapter or as a whole, and incorporate it into our own specific program, in
>ways that make the design and coherence of our courses more evident to the
>many adjunct faculty members who work with us and to the students.
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:12:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
Chuck Shuster:
 
Funny you should bring it up--we are trying to get Penn State to change its
name to Miami University of Pennsylvania.
 
Our nickname will be changed to the Wasps.
 
Jack Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:14:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Gobblers
 
 I am part of a group he sees as
>the young Turks (though in my case it might be middle aged Turkette). If
>you know this  piece and/or have ammunition for me, post here or to me.
>
>                                Thanks, Beth
 
Beth, just so you aren't considered a turk-ey.
 
Jack Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 17:12:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
Charles,
 
In Pennsylvania, we have universities in Indiana, California, Edinboro
and so on.  Thus, we have
 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania
California University of Pennsylvania
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
 
Edinboro is often confused with Edinburgh in Scotland.
 
Bob Holderer
Freshmen Composition Coordinator
Edinboro University of PA
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 15:20:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Legal Writing Courses
 
Thanks to Carmen and to Jan for their replies.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 14:25:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
Chuck--glad to see there is finally some interest in this alarming trend.
Those of us in the state of Washington have been suspicious of Washington
Unviversity (located in St. Louis) for years.
 
Sue McLeod
Washington State University (the Real Thing)
 
>Here's what I'd like to know.
>
>There's an Indiana U. of Pennsylvania.
>
>Now I see there is a California U. of Pennsylvania.
>
>What gives?  Is this a Pennsylvania tradition, naming universities after
>other states?  Should I, a Wisconsinite, be insulted that there is no
>Wisconsin U. of Pennsylvania?  Or is there?
>
>Are Indiana and California giving funding to Pennsylvania just so that
>Pennsylvania will name universities after them?
>
>Is the CIA behind all this?
>
>Just wondering . . .
>
>On Mon, 14 Oct 1996, NAME = wrote:
>
>> Marilyn,
>>         I have been put in charge of editing an English department
>> guidebook entitled A Studedent Guide to Writing at CUP (California
>> University of Pennsylvania). Is there any way I could get copies of
>> your guides to students and faculty? I will gladly pay any expenses.
>>
>> William Murdick
>> English Dept
>> California University of Pennsylvania
>> California, PA 15419
>>
>> murdick@cup.edu
>>
>
>Charles I. Schuster
>Department of English
>U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>Milwaukee, WI  53201
>414-229-5293
>email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
>
>"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
>                                        Raymond Chandler
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 17:27:29 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: names
X-To:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.961014150511.2423A-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Charles,
        I think the problem is that the towns of California and Indiana in
Pennsylvania were named before the states with the same names were
created.  It is ironic that both are university towns.  As far as odd
names are concerned, Penn State (a research university) is located inside
the corporate boundries of State College, Pennsylvania.  So where is the
state college?  And inside the state itself, people east of the
Susquehanna River think those in the west are odd, and those west of
Harrisburg think easterners are a bit dorky.  So in many ways,
Pennsylvania is geography's equivalent of an eggplant.
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Mon, 14 Oct 1996, Charles I Schuster wrote:
>
> Here's what I'd like to know. There's an Indiana U. of Pennsylvania. Now
> I see there is a California U. of Pennsylvania.  What gives?  Is this a
> Pennsylvania tradition, naming universities after other states?  Should
> I, a Wisconsinite, be insulted that there is no Wisconsin U. of
> Pennsylvania?  Or is there?  Are Indiana and California giving funding
> to Pennsylvania just so that Pennsylvania will name universities after
> them? Is the CIA behind all this? Just wondering . . .
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Mon, 14 Oct 1996, Bill Murdick wrote:
> >
> > Marilyn,
> >
> > I have been put in charge of editing an English department
> > guidebook entitled A Student Guide to Writing at CUP (California
> > University of Pennsylvania). Is there any way I could get copies of
> > your guides to students and faculty? I will gladly pay any expenses.
> >
> > William Murdick
> > English Dept
> > California University of Pennsylvania
> > California, PA 15419
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:40:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d14ae886e0414c2@[134.121.50.17]>
 
This trend should particularly alarm us, considering that the
administrative HQ of WPA is at Miami, located in Ohio.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul University, Chicago
(not DePauw University, Indiana)
 
On Mon, 14 Oct 1996, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> Chuck--glad to see there is finally some interest in this alarming trend.
> Those of us in the state of Washington have been suspicious of Washington
> Unviversity (located in St. Louis) for years.
>
> Sue McLeod
> Washington State University (the Real Thing)
>
> >Here's what I'd like to know.
> >
> >There's an Indiana U. of Pennsylvania.
> >
> >Now I see there is a California U. of Pennsylvania.
> >
> >What gives?  Is this a Pennsylvania tradition, naming universities after
> >other states?  Should I, a Wisconsinite, be insulted that there is no
> >Wisconsin U. of Pennsylvania?  Or is there?
> >
> >Are Indiana and California giving funding to Pennsylvania just so that
> >Pennsylvania will name universities after them?
> >
> >Is the CIA behind all this?
> >
> >Just wondering . . .
> >
> >On Mon, 14 Oct 1996, NAME = wrote:
> >
> >> Marilyn,
> >>         I have been put in charge of editing an English department
> >> guidebook entitled A Studedent Guide to Writing at CUP (California
> >> University of Pennsylvania). Is there any way I could get copies of
> >> your guides to students and faculty? I will gladly pay any expenses.
> >>
> >> William Murdick
> >> English Dept
> >> California University of Pennsylvania
> >> California, PA 15419
> >>
> >> murdick@cup.edu
> >>
> >
> >Charles I. Schuster
> >Department of English
> >U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
> >Milwaukee, WI  53201
> >414-229-5293
> >email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
> >
> >"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
> >                                        Raymond Chandler
>
> Susan McLeod, Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 15:50:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janet Bacon <Janet.Bacon@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      first year course description
 
Here are the Mission Statement and the descriptions of the first year
writing classes at Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ.  They are
intended as guides for the teachers of writing.
 
__________________________________________________________________
 
OUR MISSION STATEMENT FOR TEACHERS
adopted by the Rhetoric and Composition Board
 
Our mission is to help students develop a range of strategies for
approaching a variety of literacy tasks and for adapting to diverse
reading and writing situations.  Put simply, our goal is to help students
become better readers and writers by teaching them multiple methods for
figuring out in each case what a particular discourse task requires of them.
 
Our mission is grounded in a set of beliefs about what it means to read
and write.  Literate practices are perhaps best understood as situated
and dynamic activities that are socially and historically constructed.
There are, in other words, many ways of reading and writing, ways that
are shaped by, and in turn shape, the situations in which they occur.
Thus, literate practices demand negotiating complex relationships among
writer, reader, purpose, text and context.  These interdependent
connections shift in response to powerful existential forces, including,
but not limited to, ideological, social, cultural, political, economic,
gender, professional and disciplinary influences.  These forces in some
subtle, and at times, not so subtle, ways govern who can participate in
particular discourses, what is deemed valid to discuss, and which
discourse conventions are seen as appropriate.  Not only what gets
expressed, then, but how it is expressed and who expresses it varies
greatly across rhetorical situations.  In this way, situational factors
both make possible and limit ways of knowing, writing and reading.
 
Because discourse practices vary so greatly across different writing
occasions, readers and writers need flexible heuristics that permit them
to interpret literate tasks.  We, therefore, value pedagogical approaches
that help students learn how to orchestrate multiple rhetorical
constraints for a variety of writing tasks.  A central goal is to
demystify composing processes by helping students to develop a wide range
of invention, drafting, revising, editing and proofreading strategies as
well as methods for judging the appropriateness of various strategies for
particular kinds of discourse tasks.  To facilitate the latter, students
need to learn methods for effectively reading and responding to their own
and to others' writing.
 
Promoting students' sustained engagement with a variety of discourse
practices is a sine qua non of our writing curriculum. We must offer
students opportunities for constructing a variety of meanings through
engaging in multiple forms of discourse and discourse production.
 
 
OUR GOALS FOR FIRST-YEAR WRITING STUDENTS
by Duane Roen
 
Students should view English 101 (including WAC 101) or 105 or 107 as a
site where they acquire a larger collection of tools and strategies for
becoming more effective writers.  In the course they gain practice in
invention, drafting, revising (which focuses on content), and editing
(which focuses on surface features of their texts).  Students learn that
feedback on their writing should come throughout the process of
composing, and they should understand that feedback early in the process
is generally more effective than that coming later.  In English 101, 105
or 107 they should also practice using writing as a tool for learning,
for becoming engaged with course content.  This practice includes lots of
informal writing--course journals and learning logs, written dialogues,
annotations in margins of books, double-entry notebooks, flow charts, and
the like.  Further, students should share this informal writing so that
they can challenge one another's thinking.
 
In English 102 or 108 students continue to add to their writing tool
chests. The focus of the course is research and argument--using language
to affect the thinking and actions of other humans.  Students study
formal principles of rhetoric. Students apply these formal principles not
only to readings but also to their own writing.  The goal is to encourage
students to use language more consciously and more strategically as they
write and speak in their academic, professional,  personal, and civic lives.
 
Although we hope that students learn to construct more effective written
products in their First-Year Composition courses, we realize that
substantial growth often takes a long time.  What we do know is that students
In the First-Year Composition courses students gain experience with eight
genres: remembering an event, remembering a person, writing a profile,
explaining a concept, taking a position, proposing solutions, making
evaluations, and speculating about causes.  Although there is much
evidence to suggest that competence in one genre does not necessarily
mean competence in another, there is evidence that students can acquire
rhetorical strategies to employ as they write in the new genres that they
The writing-intensive courses that students take across campus (the L1
and L2 courses described on pages 72-94 in the 1996-98 General Catalog)
should offer them opportunities to enter the discourse communities of
various disciplines--something that very few English 101 and 102 teachers
can do, for long-standing members of discourse communities are best
equipped to lead students into those communities.  At Arizona State
University these members are, of course, professors and teaching
assistants in the disciplines.  Work in these courses should include the
kinds of writing that encourage students to think in disciplinary
ways--as physicists, mathematicians, historians, etc. think as they do
their work.  Some of that writing is formal; some is informal.  Some is
used to present information; some helps learners engage in
discipline-specific material.  In these courses, as in others, writing
should promote learning the content, not take time away from it.
 
It is important for all other members of the university community to
understand that students need to write progressively more as they move
further into their majors.  When students graduate, they should feel
confident maneuvering--both as readers and  writers--through the
discourse of various disciplines, especially their own.  Such confidence
results from lots of guided practice.  There is no substitute.
________________________________________________________________
 
Hope these help you.
 
Janet Bacon
Assistant Director of Composition
Arizona State University
e-mail: Janet.Bacon@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 16:02:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Floors and Ceilings
 
I could be missing something here, but I'd argue that this is what the
movement toward authentic and  performance assessments (the most prominent
of which, at the college level, are portfolio-based assessments) is all
about.
 
>Has anyone ever attempted a placement procedure that attempts to determine
>what a student can do with writing? Usually we give some sort of assignment or
>prompt that shows us the extent to which students can or cannot do that
>particular writing task.
 
Yes, and many portfolios specify tasks to the point that they do this too.
However, other portfolio assessments leave the contents of the portfolio
less defined, so that students use the real products of their writing, in
class or out.  Such a portfolio (Michigan's entry-level portfolio is
designed to do this, and Washington State's junior-level portfolio uses a
combination of set writing task and student-determined collection of
writing) does not define the floor and ceiling for an individual student,
but the whole collection certainly defines floor and ceiling for the group
being assessed.
 
>We rarely follow up by trying to find what a student
>CAN do with writing, even if he/she cannot do well on the assigned task. Nor
>do we find out how much MORE a student can do with writing, even if she/he
>does well on the assigned task. Thus we tend not to know the extent of our
>students' comfort zones or how deeply into discomfort our writing assignments
>plunge them. If we don't know this stuff, it makes teaching a kind of a crap
>shoot (let's not push that metaphor too far). Has anyone developed a strategy
>for finding the floors and ceilings of our students' writing ability?
 
Seems to me the middle of the passage above is the most interesting
part--an instrument that can define an individual writer's comfort zone(s).
I don't know of an assessment that is set up to discover that.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 18:17:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listserv
 
Thanks to all who sent ESL listserv information.  My grad student also
sends his thanks (he is inundated with email, so can't respond himself!)
 
Sue McLeod
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 18:31:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Krista Long <kissta@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <9610081337.AA41762@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug,
Thanks a lot for the information.  If you come across anything else that
may be helpful to me, please pass it along.  I appreciate your help.
Kate already wrote to me.
Krista
 
On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> >I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
> >orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
> >some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
> >work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
>
> See Kate Latterell's overview article on TA training in WPA:  Writing
> Program Administration, 19.3 (spring 1996).  Also in the same issue is an
> article by Wendy Swyt on the same topic and an annotated bibliography.
> Latterell is now at Texas Tech and wrote a dissertation on the topic.
>
> Doug Hesse
> Director of Writing Programs
> Professor of English
> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 18:37:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Krista Long <kissta@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961008100705.2355A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
David,
Thanks so much for the information.  If you come across anything else
that you think may be of help to me, please let me know.  I'll probably
be probing some questions on the list when I define my question a bit.
Thanks again.
Krista
 
On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, David Jolliffe wrote:
 
> If you'd like to see TA training in English and composition in comparison
> and contrast to it in other disciplines, take a look at Preparing Graduate
> Students to Teach:  A Guide to Programs that Improve Undergraduate
> Education and Develop Tomorrow's Faculty, edited by Leo M. Lambert and
> Stacey Lane Tice, published by the American Association for Higher
> Education in 1993.
>
> David Jolliffe
> Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
> 802 West Belden Avenue
> Chicago, IL  60614
> 312-325-7000, ext. 1783
>
> On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
> > >I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
> > >orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
> > >some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
> > >work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
> >
> > See Kate Latterell's overview article on TA training in WPA:  Writing
> > Program Administration, 19.3 (spring 1996).  Also in the same issue is an
> > article by Wendy Swyt on the same topic and an annotated bibliography.
> > Latterell is now at Texas Tech and wrote a dissertation on the topic.
> >
> > Doug Hesse
> > Director of Writing Programs
> > Professor of English
> > Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> > Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> > ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 18:41:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Krista Long <kissta@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v03007809ae80351c462d@[128.206.30.190]>
 
Martha,
Thanks so much for your reply.  If you come across any other information
that you think may be helpful to me, please let me know.  I appreciate
you taking the time to respond.
Krista
 
On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> >If you'd like to see TA training in English and composition in comparison
> >and contrast to it in other disciplines, take a look at Preparing Graduate
> >Students to Teach:  A Guide to Programs that Improve Undergraduate
> >Education and Develop Tomorrow's Faculty, edited by Leo M. Lambert and
> >Stacey Lane Tice, published by the American Association for Higher
> >Education in 1993.
> >
> >David Jolliffe
>
> Lambert and Tice have further collaborated with Patricia Featherstone on
> _University Teaching: A Guide for Graduate Students_ (1996, Syracuse
> University Press).  Each chapter is coauthored by a faculty member and a
> graduate student.
>
> Marty Townsend
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 23:07:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
 
Beth,
 
This sounds a little like some early plans for the re-making of our Composition
Program under the new leadership. The idea is to form large lecture classes
taught by literary faculty in English, then give them supervision of TA
graders/teachers of "recitation" sections where, presumably, the writing gets
taught.  It's an old model, of course, and is sometimes used to create
writing-intensive courses out of courses where no writing exists (in other
disciplines), but I have not yet heard of a composition program that already has
small (20-25 student) sections replacing them with such lecture sections.  It's
not clear yet what the faculty would lecture about.  If it is approved, I may
just propose that I teach all 2,000 students per quarter by putting them in
Northrup Auditorium and showing them video projections of revised paragraphs or
 
 
 
 
Responding to the message of  <v0300780eae885ab58b98@[130.127.230.16]>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Has anyone else seen an article "Freshman Writing & Ideological texts" by
> Mona Scheuermann in New Criterion October 1996--about multicultural readers
> with swipes at lit theory?
>
> My chair is having ten copies made. My nightmare is that he is sending them
> to dean and provost. This is after a memo to dept in which he advocates
> merging the comp dir job with the grad dir job and giving each TA to a
> faculty member to teach how to teach writing. (If you knew my dept, you
> would laugh at this last part.) A lot of this is that he's just mad at
> me--since I got tenure I've been uppity and I am part of a group he sees as
> the young Turks (though in my case it might be middle aged Turkette). If
> you know this  piece and/or have ammunition for me, post here or to me.
>
>                                 Thanks, Beth
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 23:12:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
 
Beth,
 
Sorry; the last post dropped a line. Here it is again:
 
This sounds a little like some early plans for the re-making of our Composition
Program under the new leadership. The idea is to form large lecture classes
taught by literary faculty in English, then give them supervision of TA
graders/teachers of "recitation" sections where, presumably, the writing gets
taught.  It's an old model, of course, and is sometimes used to create
writing-intensive courses out of courses where no writing exists (in other
disciplines), but I have not yet heard of a composition program that already has
small (20-25 student) sections replacing them with such lecture sections.  It's
not clear yet what the faculty would lecture about.  If it is approved, I may
just propose that I teach all 2,000 students per quarter by putting them in
Northrup Auditorium and showing them video projections of revised paragraphs or
tree diagrams. At least it might be preferable to lectures on John Donne.
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Oct 1996 22:23:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
X-To:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v0300780eae885ab58b98@[130.127.230.16]>
 
Beth--
Our current copy isn't in the library yet but I glanced through some of
the earlier issues.  Some of the names are familiar from other NAS
publications.  It seemed to be against diversity and feminism as a matter
of editorial policy.  Does your chair read it regularly?  Anyone else know
about this one?
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 02:43:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Workshop on Outcomes' Statements
 
        For those wondering what happened to our proposal to have a
Workshop on Outcomes' Statements at the '97 4Cs, the workshop has become
the Forum on Outcomes Statements (event L-17) and is scheduled for
Saturday morning March 15th at 9:45am.  Bill Condon is the Chair, and
there are several forum leaders from within the WPA and WPA-L, but further
planning will be delayed until the official program is distributed in
December. Some questions and organizational problems have to be ironed out
yet. Please stay tuned.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 05:31:40 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Juilia's grading scale
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961011103147.2ed77c48@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
 
I follow a similar method as does the other comp specialist here and at
least one of the creative writing teachers here.  I find that one problem
which arises from this approach is that it leads to higher quality graded
papers.  Another minor difficulty is that students become engaged in their
writing perhaps more thoroughly than they do with other methods.  I'm not
attempting sarcasm here.  These two outcomes are problematic because they
are difficult to sustain (for the student) when s/he finds hirself in
classes using a more-traditional grading scheme.  These practices may
contribute to grade inflation because we are in effect postponing graded
evaluation until after the student has begun to learn to apply hir new
talents.
 
By the way, I add into this formula the use of writer's agenda and
schedules.  Students map out a plan--including dues dates--for their work
during the semester and we confer over the plan.  At midterm (I call it
midcourse correction) they write a progress report and self evaluation.
In that document they plan the remainder of the semester.  When they turn
in a paper for critique, to me or to the class, they include an agenda of
items they'd like addressed in the critiques.  We try to focus only on
those items.
 
I use these techniques in all levels of writing (basic-grad), but I
haven't taught basic writing for four years.
 
On Fri, 11 Oct 1996, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
>
> We give students a memo to research and write, critique it, confer with the
> student, have them rewrite it, then give another to research and write,
> which is critiqued (conferenced and rewritten only if the student needs it,
> as the time isn't there to do it across the board), and then have a
> conference and critique of the draft of the final memo.  There are
> prewriting/partial draft exercises and submissions along the way.  But only
> the final rewrite of the final memo is graded.
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 09:26:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
 
Dear Middle-Aged Turkette,
 
        Try pg C1 in the Sept 22 edition of the WASHINGTON POST newspaper,
where you will find an article adapted by Lawrence Levine from his
book THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN MIND: CANONS, CULTURE, AND HISTORY
(Beacon Press). The newspaper article title is "Fishy Tales from
Nostalgia U: Don't Swallow the Line That Our Universities Used to
Be Better."
        I would also go to your dean and provost and indicate that
your department chair is out of line in making decisions affecting
writing without your input and approval.
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 07:58:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lynn Meeks <FAMEEKS@WPO.HASS.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Attack fr Right -Reply
 
Dear Beth,
 
Congrats on tenure!  But I can't imagine that anyone could
perceive you as uppity.  "In your face"  seems more
appropriate.
 
I got tenure, too, and it does do something for the old
self-confidence doesn't it?  Could my colleagues be thinking
the same thing?  Oh horrors.
 
Anyway, I have no suggestions except "give em hell."  This
sounds like a personal vendetta.  Only a complete dunce
would try to get rid of the director of comp job and only a
fool would take it and direct grad studies as well.  If they
do this, they deserve it.
 
Yikes, am I sounding uppity too?  Be of good cheer.
Lynn Meeks
Utah State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 10:21:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FY undergraduate writing courses
 
As I was driving to work today, my mind wondered over to undergraduate
concerns again and I thought about what would a undergraduate FY
composition course look like if I used the same criteria I used for our LRW
program, and if I were the one designing it.  The basic criteria include
preparing students to do the kinds of writing they will be called upon to
do; helping them enter the profession by learning the contextual
information necessary to do so; helping them learn to do the type of
writing required in exams in other courses; and a goodly dose of
professionalism.
 
So here are some ideas:
 
1.  The course would in the fall teach types of writing they may do.  I
would probably have three writings.
 
One would be to do a 2-3 page executive summary of some professional or
academic article.  I would probably have it be on plagiarism or the problem
of audience or some other aspect of rhetoric or on learning theory.  That
is, I would want the article itself to educate them in a valuable way about
something I think they should know.  So the exercise is not just a writing
one.  Executive summaries of voluminous material is commonly required in
business, and is in fact a step  in writing more advanced papers.  I would,
of course, provide copious written feedback on the first draft and then
have an individual conference and then a rewrite.
 
Second would be a newspaper article - simulation - where they must digest
info from several sources - witness statements, photos, other articles,
what-have-you - and present it in a brief, tight, "objective" who, what,
where, when, how, why format.  With really short sentences.  And
paragraphs.  Like Newsweek.  Of course, write, comments, conference,
rewrite.
 
Third would be an op-ed type piece, or other essay.  A bit more free form,
but limited size.  Emphasize the thinking and thesis and proving aspects of
writing.  Of course, write, comment, conference, rewrite.
 
2.  The spring would be a research/thesis paper.  Work on things like
choosing a topic, narrowing the topic, research strategies, writing to
learn (for oneself - the "zero draft"), then writing for the audience.
Then grade, comment, conference, rewrite.  This would help prepare them for
upper level writing.  It would help teach large-scale structure and the
need for a point, a thesis.  And it would contrast for them the practical
writings of the fall and the academic writing of the spring.
 
3.  For those who have serious structural writing problems - sentence,
punctuation, grammar, spelling, etc. - a lot of the feedback would be on
those aspects on their writings.  Also, one could have a diversion track
for those not yet able to do this sort of work.  But, I suspect that all
entering students could be put through this sort of course successfully.
 
Since I won't be leaving my current job anytime soon, I hope, I doubt I
will ever implement such a program.
 
But does anyone now have a course like this?  What am I missing that would
nuke such a proposal - you all have much greater experience with teaching
undergraduates than I.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 10:17:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gobblers
 
This is certainly not Beth, but in some lights some might think it somewhat
resembles . . . someone named Jack. ;-) Happy early Thanksgiving everyone!
Gail
 
                                                 ,+*^^*+___+++_
>   . . . . . .                     ,*^^^^              )
>   Happy                    *                         .
  .                             _+*                     ^**+_
>   Thanksgiving .            +^       _ _++*+_+++_,         )
> .            .  _+^^*+_    (     ,+*^ ^          \+_        )
>  .          .  {       )  (    ,(    ,_+--+--,      ^)      ^\
>    .      .   { (@)    } f   ,(  ,+-^ __*_*_  ^^\_   ^\       )
>      .   .   {:;-/    (_+*-+^^^^^+*+*<_ _++_)_    )    )      /
>        . .. ( /  (    (        ,___    ^*+_+* )   <    <      \
>              U _/     )    *--<  ) ^\-----++__)   )    )       )
>               (      )  _(^)^^))  )  )\^^^^^))^*+/    /       /
>             (      /  (_))_^)) )  )  ))^^^^^))^^^)__/     +^^
>            (     ,/    (^))^))  )  ) ))^^^^^^^))^^)       _)
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>                        ___) >____) >___   ^\_\_\_\_\_\_\)
>                       ^^^//\\_^^//\\_^       ^(\_\_\_\)
>                         ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^
>
 
 
> I am part of a group he sees as
>>the young Turks (though in my case it might be middle aged Turkette). If
>>you know this  piece and/or have ammunition for me, post here or to me.
>>
>>                                Thanks, Beth
>
>Beth, just so you aren't considered a turk-ey.
>
>Jack Selzer
>
>jls25@psu.edu
>Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
>Department of English
>Penn State University
>University Park, PA  16802
>Phone:  814-865-0251
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 08:59:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
In-Reply-To:  <32630f3d0082963@mhub2.tc.umn.edu> from "Chris M. Anson" at Oct
              14, 96 11:12:45 pm
 
On Chris's fantasy of lecturing to masses of comp students, check out the
little piece by Jan Swearington in the Comp in the 21st Century volume,
on "Suzuki method composition."  Are we approaching a world in which
reality is more absurd than its parodies?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 12:58:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
 
Bill Murdick wrote:
>        Try pg C1 in the Sept 22 edition of the WASHINGTON POST newspaper,
>where you will find an article adapted by Lawrence Levine from his
>book THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN MIND: CANONS, CULTURE, AND HISTORY
>(Beacon Press). The newspaper article title is "Fishy Tales from
>Nostalgia U: Don't Swallow the Line That Our Universities Used to
>Be Better."
 
I've been reading Levine's book and it really is wonderful. Send a copy to
your dean, to your provost, to your department chair.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 12:03:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      assistant prof as chair?
 
[It's astonishing to look at what this list generates.  The server was not
letting long posts through for two weeks.  It felt like months -- while
waiting for the posts and while reading them.]
 
Duane Roen noted:
>Someone this week noted that we'd never see an ad asking for an
>untenured
>assistant professor to serve as department chair.  Look at page B33 of the
>10/4/96 issue of the CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION.
>Northwest Missouri
>State U. has such an ad.  Granted, such ads are rare.
 
I want to add some context to this, maybe spurring more interest (maybe
less?).  The position of chair is open to internal applications, too, and the
hiring committee leads us to understand that outside applicants may be
considered for the position of simply a faculty member.  It's almost too
confusing to get into.  On the other hand, they do mean it: assistant
professors from within are eligible, too.  My sense is that the committee is
looking for freshness with some experience.  I'm not so sure that spanking
new Ph.D.s are going to have much luck landing the position of Chair; but
then I'm not on the committee.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 10:36:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      CCCC Forum
 
Chet's message reminds me that back in action means back to WORK!
 
As most of you know, the workshop proposal we submitted for CCCC was turned
down as a workshop.  However, we were given a sort of last-minute chance to
convert it to a CCCC session, and the consensus seemed to be that a forum
would come closest to addressing the kinds of needs we might have addressed
in a workshop.  So I proposed a forum and listed as presenters all the
folks who responded within the 24-hour time frame Cindy could give me to
commit to the session. Those folks are listed below:
 
Kathy Yancey
UNC-Charlotte
 
Chet Pryor
Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State University, Long Beach
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
University of Missouri-Rolla
 
Barry Maid
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
 
Veronica M. Keane
St. Peter's College
 
Rita Malenczyk
English Department
 
Ed White
California State University, San Bernardino
 
Betty Garrison Shiffman
Spalding University
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
Northwest Missouri State University
 
If your name is on this list, you should have heard from CCCC already about
the forum.  If you have not, please let me know so that I can let Cindy's
people know.  Nancy Barron, who's assisting Cindy with the program, is
really first rate, and she'll handle any problems like this.
 
More on planning later.  This is enough for one message!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 10:48:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
In-Reply-To:  <v02130507ae8914b3b9a4@[134.121.50.183]> from "Bill Condon" at
              Oct 15, 96 10:36:14 am
 
Bill, you can count on me for the forum.  I think I actually did get
something from CCCC about it, but it is somewhere in that vast pile of
unanswered mail and may never be found again.  I hope you are getting
enough miserable weather in Pullman to make you feel at home.  --Ed
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 12:14:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      goals for students, outcomes, etc.
 
David Schwalm wrote:
>We are not doing a very good job of conceptualizing the task we have
>undertaken in claiming that we teach people to write. The lack of a
>compelling conceptual model is what underlies the wild variety of
>curricula in the programs of the people on this list--well-intentioned
>people, smart people, knowledgeable people--and the equally wild variety
>of goals and objectives for those curricula, if we have managed to provide
>anything useful along these lines.
 
And Bill Murdick wrote:
>I think we are at a juncture where it becomes necessary to try to describe
>what growth we expect from freshman composition, and then from
>college itself, and then perhaps graduate school. Until we can describe
>such, we may be unable to measure it or to defend our programs
>(composition, WAC, discipline-specific writing courses, thesis
>requirements, etc.). [followed by illustration of difficulties in doing so,
including the point that performance often does not reflect the state of
learning]
 
And then David Schwalm replied:
>The descriptive task that Bill proposes is a difficult one, one we can
>never really achieve with pin point accuracy. Nevertheless, we can
>probably do better than we have, or at least we can achieve an awareness
>of the problem and a better understanding of it. I have long been curious
>about the lack of a systematic discussion of this issue.
 
Meanwhile, Irene  Clark requested:
>Do any of you out there teach a course in Basic Writing (or one that is
>not specifically called that but deals with basic writing skills?). What we
>need is a list of objectives for such a course that could be included in the
>college catalogue, and I was wondering if any of you have such a list
>(perhaps as part of a syllabus).
 
Just as Tere Hogue similarly asked:
>At IUPUI (Indiana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis), our
>Coordinating Committee is engaged in revising W131, the freshman comp
>course.  We're currently engaged in a lit review aimed at garnering
>information about what other programs set out to accomplish during a
>semester-long freshman comp course.  Our intent is to measure our own
>goals and objectives for the course against what other schools try to
>achieve as a revision aid.
>Would list members please forward goals statements, course descriptions,
>etc. for their freshman comp courses?  I'd like to see them posted to the
>list -- am convinced it fosters better discussion.  But if helpful folk
>out there in the ether would prefer to snail-mail such documents and
>whatever informal comments seem appropro, we'd be appreciative.
 
As a relatively recent member of this field, I've gone beyond curious to just
plain flabbergasted that the obvious need we have for a theoretically astute
collective definition of writing goals goes unmet, even actively resisted.
Writing teachers all have goals.  They articulate them (sometimes as
minimally as in a grade, but there are still criteria behind that).  Even in our
diversity I would bet there are common themes if we would just bother to
look.  Maybe if we just all respond to these requests, it might come to
something (Irene and Tere, ours are coming by snail; they're on my Mac,
and it doesn't talk to the VAX).
 
How about just starting with categories of goals?  I've been using a
common set in different courses, with further specific definition suitable to
each level.  They seem to help students come to terms with the self-
assessment needs discussed on the other thread that our law school contingent
set off.  Here are the raw categories I'm working on right now (there is an
ordering scheme, too, but I'd rather leave that open to interpretation):
 
1.      Self-assessment
2.      Active reading
3.      Writing fluency
4.      Interaction with ideas of others in one's own writing
5.      Rhetorical awareness
6.      Fully developed writing methods
7.      Using writing as a means to develop more valuable ideas
8.      Appropriately developed writing
9.      Style and correctness
10.     Organization (Arrangement?)
 
And for those with foundationalismophobia, don't neglect the opportunity
to radicalize what counts as valuable under each of these; I don't.  I do
expect motion on every goal in every class, but some of these seem to
mature faster than others.  Debts to too many to count, but Susanmrie
Harrington and the work of the gang at UIPUI got me jump-started (so
back to you, Tere?) and Kathleen Blake Yancey's work is always a
touchstone.  Any and all further assistance/criticism welcome.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 21:43:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
In-Reply-To:  <v02130507ae8914b3b9a4@[134.121.50.183]>
 
Hi, Bill.
Is this forum during the regular session?  I accepted a place with another
workshop already (I was going to write to tell you--I was thinking it
sounded as if you had a lot of people & that I might be excess anyway).
At any rate, I'm committed to another wed workshop.  I hope this doesnt
put you out.
Best,
Irv
 
 
 
On Tue, 15 Oct 1996, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Chet's message reminds me that back in action means back to WORK!
>
> As most of you know, the workshop proposal we submitted for CCCC was turned
> down as a workshop.  However, we were given a sort of last-minute chance to
> convert it to a CCCC session, and the consensus seemed to be that a forum
> would come closest to addressing the kinds of needs we might have addressed
> in a workshop.  So I proposed a forum and listed as presenters all the
> folks who responded within the 24-hour time frame Cindy could give me to
> commit to the session. Those folks are listed below:
>
> Kathy Yancey
> UNC-Charlotte
>
> Chet Pryor
> Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
>
> Mark Wiley
> Cal State University, Long Beach
>
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
>
> Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
> University of Missouri-Rolla
>
> Barry Maid
> University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>
> Veronica M. Keane
> St. Peter's College
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> English Department
>
> Ed White
> California State University, San Bernardino
>
> Betty Garrison Shiffman
> Spalding University
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> Northwest Missouri State University
>
> If your name is on this list, you should have heard from CCCC already about
> the forum.  If you have not, please let me know so that I can let Cindy's
> people know.  Nancy Barron, who's assisting Cindy with the program, is
> really first rate, and she'll handle any problems like this.
>
> More on planning later.  This is enough for one message!
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
>                 ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
>                                 bcondon@wsu.edu
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 22:54:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
In response to Charles Schuster's dangerous inquery into the naming of
universities in the Pennsylvania State System (e.g. California U of PA; Indiana
U of PA), I can't say much because the CIA and our Associate Provost are indeed
spying on me through my television set. Those who travel here from abroad (and
I don't mean next door at Miami of Ohio or even Iowa City, Iowa, where I came
from) have stories to tell: my wife, coming from Japan, was orginally destined
for Cody College in Nevada, Missouri; Christian Umeh, the Nigerian who thought
he was heading for beaches and palm trees on the West Coast, got off the
airplane in Pittsburgh wearing no coat during one of our worst winters; he
later proclaimed: "There was salt everywhere, and the wind was biting me!"
 
--Bill Murdick, Eng Dept., California U of PA, California, PA 15419
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 23:30:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
X-To:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961015214122.13600C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv,
        There has been a bit of confusion.  Outcomes is now a forum rather
than a workshop and will be Saturday rather than Wednesday.  The attached
announcement about this appeared earlier today:
 
        Date: Tue, 15 Oct 1996 02:43:53 -0400 (EDT)
        To: Writing Programs Administration <WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>
        Subject: Workshop on Outcomes' Statements
 
For those wondering what happened to our proposal to have a Workshop on
Outcomes' Statements at the '97 4Cs, the workshop has become the Forum on
Outcomes Statements (event L-17) and is scheduled for Saturday morning
March 15th at 9:45am.  Bill Condon is the Chair, and there are several
forum leaders from within the WPA and WPA-L, but further planning will be
delayed until the official program is distributed in December. Some
questions and organizational problems have to be ironed out yet. Please
stay tuned.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 00:17:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
Along the lines of names, let me urge everyone to explore the web site for
Mankato, Minnesota--a place with numerous wonders and hidden treasures.  The
site is located at http://www.lme.mankato.msus.edu/mankato/mankato.html
 
You'll learn, for example, about the underground hot springs that keep Mankato
at a balmy, Hawaiian temperature all year round.  Check out the underwater city,
and the submarine center.
 
This is a wonderful site, by the way, to show students the perils of too easily
believing everything found on the internet.  Hundreds of unsuspecting would-be
tourists have written to the chamber of commerce requesting more information
about some of the pages at the site.  See the letter sent to the page's creator
(a faculty member at Mankato State) from the president of the Mankato Chamber of
Commerce. It's a hoot.
 
Lots of ideas there for Indiana, PA and Miami, OH.
 
 
 
Responding to the message of  <961015225443.23228a79@cup.edu>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> In response to Charles Schuster's dangerous inquery into the naming of
> universities in the Pennsylvania State System (e.g. California U of PA;
> Indiana
> U of PA), I can't say much because the CIA and our Associate Provost are
> indeed
> spying on me through my television set. Those who travel here from abroad
> (and
> I don't mean next door at Miami of Ohio or even Iowa City, Iowa, where I came
> from) have stories to tell: my wife, coming from Japan, was orginally
> destined
> for Cody College in Nevada, Missouri; Christian Umeh, the Nigerian who
> thought
> he was heading for beaches and palm trees on the West Coast, got off the
> airplane in Pittsburgh wearing no coat during one of our worst winters; he
> later proclaimed: "There was salt everywhere, and the wind was biting me!"
>
> --Bill Murdick, Eng Dept., California U of PA, California, PA 15419
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Oct 1996 23:41:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
 
I spring to the defense of the glories of Mankato, which has, in fact, a
terrific indoor tennis faciltiy, located, would you believe, at the high
school.  I actually won a set there, once, long ago. I think we are giving
undue attention to geographic oddities, at the expense, say, of show-biz
campuses, like Chico State, or perilous ones, like Slippery Rock.  Where is
the American Name Society when you need it?
 
            --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 08:42:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      goals for students, outcomes, etc. -Reply
 
I have tried goals, in fact, I presented to my brothers and sisters in
the English department what I thought were 8 very general and
reasonable goals (of course, you'll have to take my word for
that...).
 
Then things went nuts.
 
The creative writer wanted voice, and only voice, to be the ultimate
goal for freshman comp.  The new Ph.D. from a large state university
didn't want any goals because, as he saw them, they were a direct
assult on his pedagogy, the rest of the department was silent in
their ambivilance.
 
My question is, how are people "selling" their goals to the people in
their own departments? (I've actually had much better success this
year with people outside of the department, who would like to see the
department do anything towards standardizing the experience of FY
comp).
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"In a cruel and uncompromising world, a saint can be a troublesome
citizen."  Anne Hutchinson.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 07:44:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      course goals/student writing
 
I want to bounce things off of two posts (sorry to clutter things up).
This one's from Steve Jamar:
 
> As I was driving to work today, my mind wondered over to undergraduate
> concerns again and I thought about what would a undergraduate FY
> composition course look like if I used the same criteria I used for our LRW
> program, and if I were the one designing it.  The basic criteria include
> preparing students to do the kinds of writing they will be called upon to
> do; helping them enter the profession by learning the contextual
> information necessary to do so; helping them learn to do the type of
> writing required in exams in other courses; and a goodly dose of
> professionalism.
>
> So here are some ideas:
>
> 1.  The course would in the fall teach types of writing they may do.  I
> would probably have three writings.
>
> One would be to do a 2-3 page executive summary of some professional or
> academic article.  I would probably have it be on plagiarism or the problem
> of audience or some other aspect of rhetoric or on learning theory.  That
> is, I would want the article itself to educate them in a valuable way about
> something I think they should know.  So the exercise is not just a writing
> one.  Executive summaries of voluminous material is commonly required in
> business, and is in fact a step  in writing more advanced papers.  I would,
> of course, provide copious written feedback on the first draft and then
> have an individual conference and then a rewrite.
>
> Second would be a newspaper article - simulation - where they must digest
> info from several sources - witness statements, photos, other articles,
> what-have-you - and present it in a brief, tight, "objective" who, what,
> where, when, how, why format.  With really short sentences.  And
> paragraphs.  Like Newsweek.  Of course, write, comments, conference,
> rewrite.
>
> Third would be an op-ed type piece, or other essay.  A bit more free form,
> but limited size.  Emphasize the thinking and thesis and proving aspects of
> writing.  Of course, write, comment, conference, rewrite.
>
> 2.  The spring would be a research/thesis paper.  Work on things like
> choosing a topic, narrowing the topic, research strategies, writing to
> learn (for oneself - the "zero draft"), then writing for the audience.
> Then grade, comment, conference, rewrite.  This would help prepare them for
> upper level writing.  It would help teach large-scale structure and the
> need for a point, a thesis.  And it would contrast for them the practical
> writings of the fall and the academic writing of the spring.
>
> 3.  For those who have serious structural writing problems - sentence,
> punctuation, grammar, spelling, etc. - a lot of the feedback would be on
> those aspects on their writings.  Also, one could have a diversion track
> for those not yet able to do this sort of work.  But, I suspect that all
> entering students could be put through this sort of course successfully.
 
and this one's from Keith Rhodes:
 
> 1.      Self-assessment
> 2.      Active reading
> 3.      Writing fluency
> 4.      Interaction with ideas of others in one's own writing
> 5.      Rhetorical awareness
> 6.      Fully developed writing methods
> 7.      Using writing as a means to develop more valuable ideas
> 8.      Appropriately developed writing
> 9.      Style and correctness
> 10.     Organization (Arrangement?)
 
I, too, have been thinking about goals, generally, since I and several others
are involved in trying to define "basic writing" for the CBW (what a job!).  I'm
struck by these posts while thinking about that effort, as well.  I'm reading
through this partly as my experience (in a former life) as a
journalist/grantwriter and arts administrator, and (in this one) as a
composition person --  it seems to me Steve's post is directed toward writing
for one kind of "real world;" Keith's to another.  I don't mean to essentialize,
but Steve's seem much more about writing for public, non-academic audiences;
Keith's much more toward writing for an academic one. For example, I'm just
finishing grading papers from my first-quarter freshperson students.  When
students saw that it had to be 4-5 pages long, several said, "don't you think
that's expecting a little much of us?"  The idea of writing something short --
like an executive summary -- would have been much more appealing... it goes
without saying, of course, that they don't really have the writing or reading
skills to do that right now, however.  So while they wouldn't have been very
good summaries (and I'm not being critical here... they wouldn't have been
because there are a lot of things that need to happen before students can do
this kind of writing), they would have been happier with that kind of
assignment.  Ditto the "Newsweek" like article... the idea of "objectivity," to
them, would have provided ample opportunity for much overgeneralization on their
parts.  Instead, I try to push them _not_ to be objective -- to take a position;
find evidence to support it; define a thesis broad enough, perhaps, to include
what might initially seem like contradictory evidence.  The idea of
"objectivity" (which isn't something I believe in, anyway) is only possible, if
it's possible, after students "interact with the ideas of others" (as Keith puts
it) _and_ themselves in their writing.  It seems to me that a lot of what we're
about (those of us who teach first year students only, perhaps, or others, as
well?) is helping students acknowledge that they have ideas, that their read of
things is valid (if it is -- helping them develop one, if it's not), that they
can take a position that's meaningful to them and their writing is _still_
academic.  Perhaps this also falls under Keith's idea of "rhetorical awareness;"
I'd say it's also an important part of "active reading."
 
The question is, when we think about writing goals for our courses/our students,
how _are_ we defining the audience, and how do we shape the expectations for our
courses based on those definitions?  At GC, for example, our program is to some
degree shaped by research about the writing expectations of faculty outside of
the college (since our mission is to prepare students for transfer to other,
degree-granting, colleges).  But we have other balls in the air, as well... how
best to work with students who have been labeled "underprepared" and who bring a
range of abilities to our classrooms; how to negotiate the sometimes conflicting
demands of all of these "real worlds," like the ones in Steve's and Keith's
posts... where do these come into our course goals?
A long, musing post...
--Linda
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 08:32:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      What Makes Teaching Good in the Age of Digital Writing?
X-To:         Writing Centers list <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Moderated WCENTER <wcentr-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              Crewtonia <crewrt-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Writers writing about writing <muse-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              Writing AcrosstheCurriculum <wac-l@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 15 Oct 1996 15:59:11 -0400 (EDT)
From: Ted Nellen <tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us>
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
                   A REMINDER TO TEACHERS OF WRITING
 
          What Makes Teaching Good in the Age of Digital Writing?
 
is soliciting proposals from teachers of writing.  Proposals should briefly
describe the following:
 
     * the kinds of disciplinary claims and assumptions you expect to discuss;
     * a representative paragraph of student writing you might use as a
basis for your discussion; and
     * a one-paragraph description of the institutional context within which
you teach (e.g. school, community college, or university; departmental
expectations; teaching facilities).
 
for more information, please visit
 
                http://www.pitt.edu/~hypertch/teaching.html
 
The deadline for abstracts is NOVEMBER 1ST.
 
Please send abstracts via e-mail to one of the project co-editors:
 
     Jeff Galin at galin+@pitt.edu
     J Paul Johnson at pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
     or Ted Nellen at tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us
 
Colleagues: please feel free to forward or post this reminder as appropriate.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 08:50:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <pjohnson@VAX2.WINONA.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      reminder: _What Makes Teaching Good?_
X-To:         acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              CyberJournal for Rhetoric and Writing
              <RHETNT-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              Jeffrey R Galin <galin+@pitt.EDU>,
              Ted Nellen <tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us>
 
Please excuse the cross-postings.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
                   A REMINDER TO TEACHERS OF WRITING
 
          What Makes Teaching Good in the Age of Digital Writing?
 
is soliciting proposals from teachers of writing.  Proposals should briefly
describe the following:
 
     * the kinds of disciplinary claims and assumptions you expect to discuss;
     * a representative paragraph of student writing you might use as a
basis for your discussion; and
     * a one-paragraph description of the institutional context within which
you teach (e.g. school, community college, or university; departmental
expectations; teaching facilities).
 
for more information, please visit
 
                http://www.pitt.edu/~hypertch/teaching.html
 
The deadline for abstracts is NOVEMBER 1ST.
 
Please send abstracts via e-mail to one of the project co-editors:
 
     Jeff Galin at galin+@pitt.edu
     J Paul Johnson at pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
     or Ted Nellen at tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us
 
Colleagues: please feel free to forward or post this reminder as appropriate.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
 
J Paul Johnson
               Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                Department of English, Winona State University
                              P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
      507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                 pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 07:47:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: names
In-Reply-To:  <199610160609.XAA12520@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
On Tue, 15 Oct 1996, Ed White wrote:
 
> I spring to the defense of the glories of Mankato, which has, in fact, a
> terrific indoor tennis faciltiy, located, would you believe, at the high
> school.  I actually won a set there, once, long ago. I think we are giving
> undue attention to geographic oddities, at the expense, say, of show-biz
> campuses, like Chico State, or perilous ones, like Slippery Rock.  Where is
> the American Name Society when you need it?
>
>             --Ed White
Ed is right, as usual.  And wasn't MLA at Mankato a couple of years ago?
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 09:57:10 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kenneth Smith <ksmith@VINES.IUSB.EDU>
Subject:      goals for students, outcomes, etc.
 
Keith Rhodes has provided the following list as a discussion-starter, a set
of goals that we might be able to agree on for writing courses:
 
1.      Self-assessment
2.      Active reading
3.      Writing fluency
4.      Interaction with ideas of others in one's own writing
5.      Rhetorical awareness
6.      Fully developed writing methods
7.      Using writing as a means to develop more valuable ideas
8.      Appropriately developed writing
9.      Style and correctness
10.     Organization (Arrangement?)
 
When I interview or hire teachers who have worked in other programs in the
neighborhood, I often get the impression that items 2, 4, and 7 are abandoned
as goals by  programs or teachers when the going gets tough.  Or perhaps 2
and 4 simply have not ever come onto the lists for programs that have a more
formal bent.  I also recall a style course in college that was great fun and
very
helpful, but the course did not develop any vocabulary for 2, 4, and 7.  At
the
end of the semester, people were writing glorious sentences, great Whitmanian
ramblers and delicately balanced little creatures and so forth, but some of
the
sentences were not very thoughtful, though they were glitzy.
 
Another part of the problem with 2, 4, and 7 for practitioners in our field
is that even
when we focus on them we sometimes take them too mechanically.  For example,
at my previous school we used Verburg's Ourselves Among Others for 4 or 5
years
in our basic writing class.  In many ways it's a good book, but the readings
at that
time were fairly short, often narrative rather than exposition, and seemed to
promote,
somehow, a kind of dabbling in other cultures rather than something more
substantial.
One clue was that our students all quoted the same few passages in their
papers,
when we asked them to quote as part of an assignment.  To the teachers
working on
the design of that course, that came to be a sign of something: not a sign of
the
students' weakness, not a sign that we shouldn't ask people to quote, but a
sign that
we weren't bringing reading into the class in the right way.  As soon as we
could
prepare an appropriate custom text (the threads are blurring together here!)
we stopped
using Verburg's book.  We decided that students would only choose the same
quotations
if the readings were too simple, too much of a one-note performance.  We
chose readings
that were about 10 pages in length, average, for the custom book, and with
much more
of a balance between narrative and expository selections.  The new book was
clearly more difficult, and most schools would not call it a basic
composition text, for sure.
 
As we had hoped, students had to work hard, but they started seeing more
ways of thinking about the materials, and they no longer
 all gravitated to the same few quotations as they worked with an essay.
There now seemed to be a genuine space for thinking about a range of
possibilities as they encountered the reading.  Every year, though, some of
the new teachers in the course were horrified at the difficulty of the text
and were convinced,
well in advance of their experience, that we couldn't possibly use the book.
 I repeated
a little speech about what was wrong when all the papers had the same
quotations--what were we implying to our students about the intellectual life
of the university when we accepted that outcome---and I urged the new
teachers to give it a try.
Most were willing, but some fought rather violently against it.  They were,
in part,
 I think, fighting against a concept of writing that includes
reading--together,
making an indivisible pair.
 
For me, part of the moral of the story is that our field does not well
understand
items 2, 4, and 7 on Keith's list, even though most of us would probably be
glad to include them on the list.
 
Ken Smith
Indiana University South Bend
ksmith@iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 07:54:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: course goals/student writing
X-To:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <3264d8982716008@mhub0.tc.umn.edu>
 
There is, I think, a broad movement in rhet/comp toward looking beyond
the confines of academic discourse--including reestablishing rhetoric
majors, giving more emphasis to political issues in comp classes, and
expanding outreach and research from writing at school (and also work) to
attend to community literacy efforts and public discourse.  Much of
composition remains committed to teaching students to write for the
academy, even though most of them will spend but a few years there.
There are good philosophical as well as practical reasons for this:
a reflective approach to academic literacy fosters critical
consciousness, and if students do not learn to write for the academy,
they will fail to gain the credentials they need to get decent jobs.
Traditionally, if we have looked beyond academic writing, we have figured
the "beyond" in terms of workplace writing, with civic issues generally
treated in unsituated ways that mirrored the displaced politics of our
mediated civic life.  When efforts have been made to establish a more
rhetorical approach to writing by foregrounding the forms of discourse
that wield political power such as legal writing (as at UT-Austin), the
politics have heated up to an uncomfortable level, suggesting that
something broadly important had emerged.
 
All of this is a rather indirect way into asking whether rhetoric is
taking a civic turn in other comp programs, as it seems to be in rhet/comp
research and service work?  On the other hand, how many programs really
tried to get students involved in the current elections?  Don't political
debates, movements, parties seem to be completely disconnected from what
comp programs do?  I felt like I was swimming against the current trying
to get people to attend to the political debates this semester, not just
because the debates themselves were about as stirring as a tv situation
comedy, but also because the academy has a long tradition and strongly
entrenched attitudes oriented to positioning civic life "beyond" the
classroom.  Are programs thinking at all of the civic dimensions of
rhetoric when they consider the purposes of comp teaching?  Is our
thinking moving beyond traditional "civics" models to value locally
situated purposeful political action, or are we still locked into the
model that rhetoric is only good for making us better consumers of
politics?  Is service learning beginning to figure in such efforts?  I
believe that such developments are very strategically useful to expanding
what we do beyond the perception that comp programs are about fixing
students' writing skills.  By serving as a site for the university to
reflect on its relations with civic issues, comp programs can highlight
their central place in gen ed in ways that can revitalize a liberal arts
conception of what gen ed can be about.
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 07:53:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
 
Bill,
 
        I received a note from the CCCC folks about our Forum.  I accepted.
Now I have discovered that they have scheduled me to play a Chair's role at
the same time.  I sent an e-mail to Cindy Selfe several days ago, but so far
have not heard back from her.  I would prefer to stay on the Forum and
indicated that to Cindy.  Would Nancy be a better person to contact?
 
(Sorry folks on this list for the personal business!)
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
>Chet's message reminds me that back in action means back to WORK!
>
>As most of you know, the workshop proposal we submitted for CCCC was turned
>down as a workshop.  However, we were given a sort of last-minute chance to
>convert it to a CCCC session, and the consensus seemed to be that a forum
>would come closest to addressing the kinds of needs we might have addressed
>in a workshop.  So I proposed a forum and listed as presenters all the
>folks who responded within the 24-hour time frame Cindy could give me to
>commit to the session. Those folks are listed below:
>
>Kathy Yancey
>UNC-Charlotte
>
>Chet Pryor
>Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
>
>Mark Wiley
>Cal State University, Long Beach
>
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>
>Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>
>Barry Maid
>University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>
>Veronica M. Keane
>St. Peter's College
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>English Department
>
>Ed White
>California State University, San Bernardino
>
>Betty Garrison Shiffman
>Spalding University
>
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
>Northwest Missouri State University
>
>If your name is on this list, you should have heard from CCCC already about
>the forum.  If you have not, please let me know so that I can let Cindy's
>people know.  Nancy Barron, who's assisting Cindy with the program, is
>really first rate, and she'll handle any problems like this.
>
>More on planning later.  This is enough for one message!
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
>WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
>Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
>FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>
>                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
>                                bcondon@wsu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 11:36:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marilyn Cooper <mmcooper@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: goals for students, outcomes, etc.
 
Kenneth Smith writes:
 
>Keith Rhodes has provided the following list as a discussion-starter, a set
>of goals that we might be able to agree on for writing courses:
>
>1.      Self-assessment
>2.      Active reading
>3.      Writing fluency
>4.      Interaction with ideas of others in one's own writing
>5.      Rhetorical awareness
>6.      Fully developed writing methods
>7.      Using writing as a means to develop more valuable ideas
>8.      Appropriately developed writing
>9.      Style and correctness
>10.     Organization (Arrangement?)
>
>When I interview or hire teachers who have worked in other programs in the
>neighborhood, I often get the impression that items 2, 4, and 7 are abandoned
>as goals by  programs or teachers when the going gets tough.  Or perhaps 2
>and 4 simply have not ever come onto the lists for programs that have a more
>formal bent.
 
>For me, part of the moral of the story is that our field does not well
>understand
>items 2, 4, and 7 on Keith's list, even though most of us would probably be
>glad to include them on the list.
>
>Ken Smith
>Indiana University South Bend
>ksmith@iusb.edu
 
Items 2, 4, and 7 are central to our program at MTU, along with 1, 5, and
8. The other concerns (3, 6, 9, and 10) are more peripheral and are treated
in advanced composition.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 12:29:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Radical pedagogy bibliog
 
Hello Eric and how are you? Can I request that my new book be added to the
radical ped bibliog? It's title is WHEN STUDENTS HAVE POWER: NEGOTIATING
AUTHORITY AND RESISTANCE IN A CRITICAL PEDAGOGY--University of Chicago
Press, 800-621-2736--due out Nov.1. If this request is commercially
inappropriate, I apologize and just ignore it, but keep in touch for other
things!  Do you know about the next Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference at
Omaha April 17-20? best, Ira
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 10:22:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Radical pedagogy bibliog
 
Ira--I for one appreciate the information below and don't find it
inappropriate.  Thanks.  Sue McLeod
 
>Hello Eric and how are you? Can I request that my new book be added to the
>radical ped bibliog? It's title is WHEN STUDENTS HAVE POWER: NEGOTIATING
>AUTHORITY AND RESISTANCE IN A CRITICAL PEDAGOGY--University of Chicago
>Press, 800-621-2736--due out Nov.1. If this request is commercially
>inappropriate, I apologize and just ignore it, but keep in touch for other
>things!  Do you know about the next Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference at
>Omaha April 17-20? best, Ira
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 12:43:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Radical pedagogy bibliog
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d06ae8ad8281328@[134.121.50.17]>
 
On Wed, 16 Oct 1996, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
-->Ira--I for one appreciate the information below and don't find it
-->inappropriate.  Thanks.  Sue McLeod
 
Same here. I added it to the bibliography, which has experienced a nice
little spurt of growth the past couple of days. Thanks to Ira & everyone
who has added to it!
 
--Eric
  http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/open_ped_bib.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 10:47:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
 
Irv,
Not to worry.
Our workshop is now a session, on Saturday morning.  So it won't conflict
with anything you are doing on Wed.
Bill
 
>Hi, Bill.
>Is this forum during the regular session?  I accepted a place with another
>workshop already (I was going to write to tell you--I was thinking it
>sounded as if you had a lot of people & that I might be excess anyway).
>At any rate, I'm committed to another wed workshop.  I hope this doesnt
>put you out.
>Best,
>Irv
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 13:01:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      writing goals/civic writing
 
Here's part of Tom's post:
>Are programs thinking at all of the civic dimensions of
rhetoric when they consider the purposes of comp teaching?  Is our
thinking moving beyond traditional "civics" models to value locally
situated purposeful political action, or are we still locked into the
model that rhetoric is only good for making us better consumers of
politics?  Is service learning beginning to figure in such efforts?
 
Now, to Tom's post.  A terrific question.  I'm not sure that learning to write
for the academy, holding the pragmatic considerations I raised earlier, and
learning to write for real, rhetorical, politically-conscious/charged
situations, need to be separate.
 
An example... I teach a community service/composition course here in GC.
Students work in non-profit agencies, write for them (that is, write what they
need -- brochures, news stories, theatre guides, etc. -- all things students in
these classes have done), also reflect on their writing for them in "academic"
essays.  The kinds of organizations where they work requires them to learn about
the social circumstances surrounding the agencies (if they don't know it
already, which many of them do because the agencies are in their home
communities), and the kinds of reading they do in conjunction with their work
(like _Race Matters_) asks them to think about larger socio-political issues,
too.  As they do their writing for the agencies, furthermore, they develop many
of the same kinds of skills we ask for in academic essays -- specificity, focus,
organization, structure.  The beauty of community service with the kinds of
students we get in GC, in fact, is precisely that they _do_ become better
academic writers as a result of the writing they do in their community service
sites.  Of course, this doesn't always work perfectly every time.  And even when
it does, the kind of ideal balance that I'm describing here doesn't happen every
time.  But I don't think the two need to be mutually exclusive.
 
The question, though, is how is this different than what Steve described in his
post?  To me, that difference has to do with a more broadly defined audience,
different long-term goals of the writing -- Steve's seemed to me to be targeted
toward one kind of consciousness, this another -- closer to what Tom discusses.
 
 
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 11:17:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: course goals/student writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961016072849.549468582B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I'm with Tom....in more ways than one.
 
Just think, if we could get our students to see the need to be
politically aware and active, and give them the skills to write good
letters to the editor (or to congresspersons), how the world would change
and damn fast.  Political silence in this age will be deadly for liberal
and moderate causes alike.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 13:17:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      job positions
X-To:         megabyte university <mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              alliance <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>
 
Composition and Rhetoric. Two tenure-track, entry-level
positions at the rank of Assistant Professor beginning
August 1997.  Preferred specialties:
 
Position 1: Theory and history of composition
instruction; writing with computers.
 
Position 2: Empirical research methods in rhetoric and
composition; rhetorical criticism; composition theory.
 
For both positions: Interest in developing upper-level
writing courses (theory and/or practice) for secondary
teachers.  Qualifications for and interest in
composition program administration. Ph.D. preferred, but
applicants nearing the completion of the Ph.D. will also
be considered. Nine-hour per semester teaching load
(plus three-hour research obligation).  Salary: $35,000.
 Send a letter of application, c.v., transcripts, and
letters of recommendation to Gregory M. Sadlek, Chair,
Department of English, University of Nebraska at Omaha,
NE 68182-0175.  Please specify the position you are
applying for.  We encourage candidates to apply by
November 15, 1996, but will review applications until
the positions are filled.  MLA Interviews.
 
The University of Nebraska at Omaha does not
discriminate in its academic, employment, or admissions
policies and abides by all federal, state and regental
regulations pertaining to the same.  Employment
Eligibility verification is required for all new hires.
 UNO provides a reasonable accommodation for known
disabilities of applicants and employees, unless to do
so would pose an undue hardship.  If you need an
accommodation in order to complete the application
process or to perform any essential element of the
position sought, please contact the A-line Affirmative
Action Officer in the Office of Academic Affairs.
Address: Eppley Administration Building 203, University
of Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE  68182-0001. Telephone:
(402) 554-2262. FAX (402) 554-4896.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 11:25:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: writing goals/civic writing
In-Reply-To:  <326523076cdc954@mhub0.tc.umn.edu>
 
Hey wait a minute.....
 
Wouldn't this separation just perpetuate the idea that academics have
nothing to do with "real life?"  Don't we want them to see the zillions
of connections?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 16 Oct 1996, linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> Here's part of Tom's post:
> >Are programs thinking at all of the civic dimensions of
> rhetoric when they consider the purposes of comp teaching?  Is our
> thinking moving beyond traditional "civics" models to value locally
> situated purposeful political action, or are we still locked into the
> model that rhetoric is only good for making us better consumers of
> politics?  Is service learning beginning to figure in such efforts?
>
> Now, to Tom's post.  A terrific question.  I'm not sure that learning to write
> for the academy, holding the pragmatic considerations I raised earlier, and
> learning to write for real, rhetorical, politically-conscious/charged
> situations, need to be separate.
>
> An example... I teach a community service/composition course here in GC.
> Students work in non-profit agencies, write for them (that is, write what they
> need -- brochures, news stories, theatre guides, etc. -- all things students in
> these classes have done), also reflect on their writing for them in "academic"
> essays.  The kinds of organizations where they work requires them to learn about
> the social circumstances surrounding the agencies (if they don't know it
> already, which many of them do because the agencies are in their home
> communities), and the kinds of reading they do in conjunction with their work
> (like _Race Matters_) asks them to think about larger socio-political issues,
> too.  As they do their writing for the agencies, furthermore, they develop many
> of the same kinds of skills we ask for in academic essays -- specificity, focus,
> organization, structure.  The beauty of community service with the kinds of
> students we get in GC, in fact, is precisely that they _do_ become better
> academic writers as a result of the writing they do in their community service
> sites.  Of course, this doesn't always work perfectly every time.  And even when
> it does, the kind of ideal balance that I'm describing here doesn't happen every
> time.  But I don't think the two need to be mutually exclusive.
>
> The question, though, is how is this different than what Steve described in his
> post?  To me, that difference has to do with a more broadly defined audience,
> different long-term goals of the writing -- Steve's seemed to me to be targeted
> toward one kind of consciousness, this another -- closer to what Tom discusses.
>
>
>
>
> Linda Adler-Kassner
> General College
> Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
> University of Minnesota
> 140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
> (612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 14:00:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Inkshed call
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>
 
FYI
--Eric
--------------------------------------------
 
Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 09:18:12 AST
From: Inkshed Working Conference 14 <IWC14@ACADEMIC.STU.STTHOMASU.CA>
 
                       CALL FOR PROPOSALS
                 Inkshed Working Conference 14:
 
                      Reading Technologies
 
 May 1-4, 1997; Geneva Park Conference Centre, Orillia, Ontario
 
The call for proposals, and a link to the conference site's home page
(have a look at the room you might spend a few days in next May),
and opportunities to discuss the call and potential proposals, and
other good stuff as it gets hooked in, is at this site:
 
    http://www.umd.umich.edu/~marcyb/ink14/index.html
 
*What "Reading Technologies" means*
 
At this conference we're going to focus on the ways technologies
(old and new) shape the processes of reading and writing.  We're
particularly interested in examining electronic environments. In
the title, we're using "reading" in at least two senses:
 
     * In the strict sense of the kinds of reading technologies
     available ("reading" as an adjective). What kinds of
     technologies for exchanging texts (from marks on paper to
     telephone lines, from books to the Web) now exist, and how
     have they shaped reading and writing -- and what new
     technologies are emerging, for instance, as a result of
     computer networks?  How do the technologies we use when we
     read texts (whether those texts be in a book, journal,
     magazine or newspaper, or on a computer screen, perhaps via
     the Internet) affect and shape our reading? How does the
     technology of reading shape the ways we write?
 
     * In the sense of what we're doing when we're reading
     technologies themselves ("reading" as a verb). How do the
     techologies we use affect or determine who gets to read and
     write, whose voices get heard and attended to?  What
     cultural assumptions are implicit in or enacted by the
     technologies the technologies we use to read and write?
     How do the technologies shape our sense of who our readers
     are, and what role we play as writers? How do they change
     the learning of reading and writing?
 
 
*Thirteen ways of looking at a conference*
 
You're probably aware that the Inkshed working conference has a
history of stretching the limits of what a conference is, of
rethinking tacit definitions and unspoken assumptions.  Inkshed
14 will be no exception.  We want to give you some sense of what
we anticipate the conference will be like, so that you have some
sense of the range of proposals that would fit (both thematically
and in terms of presentation format).
 
At Inkshed 14 we want to _enact_ some of the range of reading
technologies we're talking about.  We imagine a conference where
whole-group activities (presentations, inkshedding, Talent Night,
you name it) punctuate extended periods of, well . . . Sustained
Silent Reading.  Attendees will have a chance to read texts
prepared by other conference participants, as well as texts
written by people not in attendance.  There will be substantial
amounts of time to sit in comfortable chairs reading.  If you
attend, we expect you to bring your fuzzy slippers and your
favorite coffee mug . . .
 
Additionally, texts will be available in a variety of formats:
some texts will be available as the customary printed documents,
some as computer diskettes accessible by a variety of programs,
some will be available via the World Wide Web, some will appear
as posters, and others will appear in ways we haven't thought of
yet.  You'll also have as many chances as we can arrange to sit
in front of a computer screen reading or writing.  In other
words, at the Inkshed 14 conference you will have access to as
many reading technologies as we can make available for trial,
use, demonstration and critique during and between conference
sessions.
 
And, naturally, we expect that there'll be a good deal of
inkshedding at this conference, both in whole-group sessions in
response to presentations, and by people responding individually
to texts that they've read during the conference.  In fact, such
individual reading and responding will form the basis of some of
the whole-group presentations.
 
What we _don't_ expect is the traditional technology by which
texts are presented -- the conventional 20 minutes of oral
reading, or even full frontal paraphrasing.  If you're
comfortable with that format and would like to use it, we'd
welcome your proposal -- but we'd like to talk with you about
alternative methods of presenting your text and having it
attended to and discussed.
 
To get you started thinking about what you might propose, here
are some possibilities for presentation technologies:
 
     * write a paper and circulate it at, or in advance of, the
     conference, and engage in a discussion of it at the
     conference
 
     * set up a poster and create an "activity center" for study
     and research and conversation on the ideas you're concerned
     with.
 
     * create a "poster session" online -- for instance, as a
     local URL on a portable PC; participants could play with it
     without the time constraints and problems of trying to get
     an Internet connection
 
     * structure an exercise, where participants would do
     something within a certain time period, or continuing
     throughout the conference, and Inkshed about it
 
     * set up a session whereby participants could experience a
     particular kind of technology for the exchange of texts -- a
     MOO session, or an electronic discussion forum.
 
 
*Delivering a paper*
 
It's important, however, to keep a firm grip on the baby while
we're getting rid of the bath water.  At Inkshed 14 accepted
proposals will be listed in the program as presentations, and
will be shared and discussed -- and in more depth and detail than
is possible in a conventional "read a paper in twenty minutes and
answer a couple of questions at the end" conference format.
 
We invite, then, analytic papers, participatory demonstrations
and explorations, poster sessions, case study reports, and other
forms we haven't thought of.  Proposal should be concerned with
ways in which new and old technologies for exchanging texts
affect either the processes or the products of writing.  We'd be
particularly interested to have collaborative proposals.
 
 
*Sending us a proposal*
 
First.  We need to talk.  We want to hear ideas about what you'd
like to propose -- fuzzy ideas, half-formed notions, whims -- and
we intend to provide as much help as we can reasonably give you
in developing not-so-traditional formats for presenting those
ideas.  This is not a traditional agonistic competitive paper
call.  Your document will not be blind reviewed by a reader eager
to find a way to turn away two-thirds of the proposals.  The
organizing committee sees its job as including as many proposals
as we can fit in.  We also expect that since what we're asking
you to do is so unconventional, it will take some time for you to
figure out how your ideas might shape and be shaped by the
conference.
 
So, if you're interested in proposing something for Inkshed 14,
we'd like to hear from you (and the sooner the better).  By
November 15, we need to have a paragraph or so from you about
your possible topic, as well as some idea about the format you
envision presenting it in.
 
By December, you'll need to have your proposal written in SSHRC-
speak.  Information about this deadline will be forthcoming.
 
You can send your proposal or your suggestion to the whole
organizing committee at this email address:
 
    inkshed14@StThomasU.ca
 
Or you can write individuals at the following addresses:
 
Russ Hunt:          hunt@STTHOMASU.CA
Marcy Bauman:       marcyb@UMICH.EDU
Margaret Procter:   PROCTER@EPAS.UTORONTO.CA
Andrea Lunsford:    alunsfor@MAGNUS.ACS.OHIO-STATE.EDU
Mary-Louise Craven: mlc@YORKU.CA
Roger Graves:       76305.1077@compuserve.com
 
Or you can send a proposal by paper mail to either (depending on
your national postal predilections):
 
     Russ Hunt                                       Marcy Bauman
     Department of English                        Writing Program
     St. Thomas University      University of Michigan - Dearborn
     Fredericton, New Brunswick               4901 Evergreen Road
     E3B 5G3                            Dearborn, Michigan  48128
 
 
 Inkshed Working Conference 14
 St.Thomas University
 Fredericton, N.B., Canada
 Email IWC14@StThomasU.ca
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Date:         Wed, 16 Oct 1996 16:05:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Memories of Mankato
In-Reply-To:  <199610160609.XAA12520@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
What I remember about Mankato was the fabulous laser light show high atop
snowy Mt. Mankato; the recreation of Mt. Rushmore in a multi-lasered
format was truly unforgettable.  As was the Troll Village just behind
Siren Lake.
 
 
On Tue, 15 Oct 1996, Ed White wrote:
 
> I spring to the defense of the glories of Mankato, which has, in fact, a
> terrific indoor tennis faciltiy, located, would you believe, at the high
> school.  I actually won a set there, once, long ago. I think we are giving
> undue attention to geographic oddities, at the expense, say, of show-biz
> campuses, like Chico State, or perilous ones, like Slippery Rock.  Where is
> the American Name Society when you need it?
>
>             --Ed White
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 09:53:42 +0300
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lisa Renery <renery@BILKENT.EDU.TR>
Subject:      subscribe
 
To: WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
May I please have the appropriate address to sign up to the WPA
listserv?  I will try to send a =93subscribe=94 message to
Listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu, but I=92m not sure if this is right or
not.
 
Thanks.
Lisa Renery (Renery@Bilkent.edu.tr)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 07:06:54 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right -Reply
 
Hey Lynn, good to know you're reading the list and that you got tenure.
 
I hold the posts of Director of Graduate Studies, Coordinator of
Composition, and Assistant Dept Head (and teach three courses).  What does
that make me--other than tired?
 
At 07:58 AM 10/15/96 -0600, you wrote:
 Only a complete dunce
>would try to get rid of the director of comp job and only a
>fool would take it and direct grad studies as well.  If they
>do this, they deserve it.
>
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 11:06:34 +0200
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         M Heese <HEESEM@ALPHA.UNISA.AC.ZA>
Subject:      Inkshed call -Reply
 
Hey, this sounds absolutely terrific. Do you think we could maybe both
suggest something weirdish? I wonder whether Unisa would send two
people. Maybe we could wangle ARCK into it somehow. Or I could claim
ARCK funding and you could try RBC. It would be nice to go together. I
get a bit wimpish about going to hightech stuff on my own due to
abysmal ignorance.
 
Yes, you did observe ennui but I am kind of generally weary. I actually
have some fear that I may be heading for a relapse. Am taking an extra
day tomorrow and departing for a long weekend in the Bushveld. I hope
that I'll be able to whip up more enthusiasm for ARCK.
 
Thanks very much for your contribution to my dilemma about the artwork
for the haiku. In the end I have agreed with Phoebe and the rest of the
people who went for the more open option. I still find the very ethnic
stuff charming but I do see that it overshadows the words, isn't really
appropriate for haiku and may end up looking like a curio rather than a
book of poems. One colleague said the narrow version looked like John
Platters wine book which tore it. I told Phoebe what you suggested about
making cards and/or posters and she thinks it's a good idea.
 
Bye
 
Me
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 07:43:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      writing goals/real life/community service courses
 
William Pederson wrote:
Hey wait a minute.....
 
Wouldn't this separation just perpetuate the idea that academics have
nothing to do with "real life?"  Don't we want them to see the zillions
of connections?
 
My reply: To the contrary!  This helps _make_ the zillions of connections...
they're working in the community, bringing knowledge, writing skills, other
stuff back and forth between the community and the university; using one place
to better understand the other and their work in it.
 
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 06:03:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: goals for students, outcomes, etc. -Reply
 
>My question is, how are people "selling" their goals to the people in
>their own departments?
 
Kelly--
Would a less capitalist metaphor/approach be useful?  I don't of course
know the ins and outs of your institution, but I've used a collaborative
approach, which seems to have worked pretty well.  (And my experience has
been that, of course, the WAC faculty are always happy to tell other people
how to teach first-year comp. It's the wonderful world of academic
fingerpointing. "If you English people just taught those students how to
write a SENTENCE, we could get on with the real work.") What I did, in
consultation with other English department faculty, was survey those who
teach first-year comp and then come up with a set of goals that was based
on what people articulated in the survey.  Nobody has had any complaints,
and I did actually manage, based on that survey, to revise the course
description so that it looks a lot better than it did when I came in and to
produce a first draft of a guidebook for teaching the course.  Things are
not ALL where I want them to be; I would like to see some people doing
other things; I would like to see some people not doing anything at all
where fy comp is concerned.  However, I think people are more willing to
listen to suggestions from me now than they might have been if I had told
them what I thought their goals should be.  I really do believe in
conversation and dialogue in situations like this;  I think that when fy
comp is taught by people who aren't required to get with the program, it's
better to tread lightly and take the long view (as with WAC) that the
program will--perhaps--evolve toward where you want it to be eventually,
maybe even after you've moved on to where you have what I dream of:
graduate students to kick around.  (Just kidding, graduate students.)
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 08:27:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Radical pedagogy bibliog
 
Responding to the message of  <v02120d06ae8ad8281328@[134.121.50.17]>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Ira--I for one appreciate the information below and don't find it
> inappropriate.  Thanks.  Sue McLeod
 
Ira--nor I.  Perhaps we should all be letting each other know more often about
good, interesting, or otherwise notable works already published, soon to be, or
in the works, whether they are our own or someone else's. Also, email is a
really efficient way to pass on such information to others, esp. advisees or
colleagues who are working in certain areas.
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 07:23:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: goals for students, outcomes, etc. -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96101706034657@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
As course director for our basic writing course, I too (with wonderful
help from an informal "committee") am surveying former teachers of our
100 course for their perceptions, which we will then use for shaping
goals for the course, which we will then use for some curricular changes.
I do think the collaborative approach is a good one.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 07:26:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Radical pedagogy bibliog
In-Reply-To:  <326634432fed111@mhub2.tc.umn.edu>
 
Well, then--gulp--here goes. My book, "Gender Roles and Faculty Lives in
Rhetoric and Composition," which interweaves personal stories from people
in the field and statistical data drawn from a survey of over 3000
college writing teachers, is due out this fall from SIUP. It does touch
on a number of the issues on this list that have cropped up in the last
month or so.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
 
On Thu, 17 Oct 1996, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> Responding to the message of  <v02120d06ae8ad8281328@[134.121.50.17]>
> from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
> >
> > Ira--I for one appreciate the information below and don't find it
> > inappropriate.  Thanks.  Sue McLeod
>
> Ira--nor I.  Perhaps we should all be letting each other know more often about
> good, interesting, or otherwise notable works already published, soon to be, or
> in the works, whether they are our own or someone else's. Also, email is a
> really efficient way to pass on such information to others, esp. advisees or
> colleagues who are working in certain areas.
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 09:56:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: Memories of Mankato
 
Ok, I can't stand it anymore.
 
Mankato is where my grandmother and grandfather lived when they were first
married.  My aunt was born there.  On Sunday afternoon of this past weekend,
I looked through old photo albums w/ my grandmother and saw pictures of their
homes and furnishings from the 1930s, and of the family in their amazing
oldfashioned outfits--my dignified grandfather proudly wearing knickers and
striped kneesocks, to give you a hint.
 
An item of more public interest is that the marvelous series of girls' books
by Maud Hart Lovelace, known as the "Betsy-Tacy books," are set in Mankato,
which is given the fictional name Deep Valley.  Mankato was the home town of
the author.  My mother remembered reading those books as a girl, and being
taken back to Mankato to see the town and the "Big Hill" where the characters
played.
 
I've never been to Mankato myself...  but I have visited the web site.  For
some reason, it doesn't mention the Betsy-Tacy books.  :-)
 
Karin
 
--
Karin Evans
Department of English
Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.
Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134
karine@elmhurst.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 09:56:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roberta Henson <rhenson@INDWES.EDU>
Subject:      WAC
 
Can anyone give me the address and message command for the WAC listserv?
 
Thanks,
Roberta Henson
Indiana Wesleyan University
rhenson@indwes.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 10:02:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96101707594118@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Roberta (& anybody else interested in writing across the curriculum
stuff):
 
Send email to listserv@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU with the msg:
sub WAC-L firstname lastname
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 08:59:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      a new thread
 
Yet another interesting situation has developed here at Eastern Connecticut
State.  I have ideas about how I might approach it, but I'm wondering what
others would do given similar circumstances--or even what you think about
the situation I'm about to describe.
 
Last year the English Department's specialist in British Romanticism
retired and the department requested that his line be filled.  The VP-AA
came back to the department with an authorization to search instead for a
specialist in developmental writing.  Presently, developmental writing is
taught out of our Learning Center as a general studies course; students can
use up to six hours of gen. studies courses for credit toward their
degrees.  Those who teach dev. writing, almost all adjuncts, are supervised
by the assistant director of the Learning Center, who is a math specialist.
 
Now, I have always found the existing situation of developmental writing
here, in two words, archaic and difficult.  I don't have any authority over
those courses, so despite the fact that I do try to maintain contact with
the adjuncts who teach them, there's a real split between the dev. writing
courses and what goes on in the rest of the university (as Mike Rose has so
clearly articulated). So, on that level, it is appealing to think about the
English department taking over dev. writing.  And all the recent work on
mainstreaming makes me optimistic that it could work. And it would be nice
to have another writing person around.
 
But there are many problems.  First, the administration has hijacked an
existing tenure-line position that means a lot to the English department,
and that has created even more bad blood than there was before.  I would be
very reluctant to bring a colleague into such a situation.  The admin has
suggested that the department merge the two positions; the department has
refused.
 
Second, it's not clear exactly why the administration is doing this--and
they've been asked, and we can't get them to be straightforward.  To me
this makes a difference, because the reasons would affect the planning for
the future.  If it's a budgetary issue, for example, and they want us to
"hide" remediation, then we should know that if we're going to plan a
developmental program.  But I don't have any sense that what's happened in
California is happening here yet (unless my colleagues in this state can
fill me in on something I've missed).  All the admin will tell us is that
the existing program "isn't working" but they won't do what they always
tell us to do--i.e., share data.  I would like to think that they, too,
have read Mike Rose, but given the quality of knowledge they generally
exhibit, I don't think that's likely.
 
Third, the administration expects that whoever we hire will do nothing
except teach four developmental writing classes each semester.  Nothing has
been said about released time, opportunities for working with the Writing
Director on program/curriculum development, or other things that would make
such a position attractive to a good candidate and would utilize their
expertise in the best way.
 
Fourth, the administration has not talked with me at all about this.  The
initial conversation about hiring a developmental writing person was had
with my department chair during the summer, when I was on pregnancy leave.
We are not sure what to make of this lack of consultation with the Writing
Director; however, the administration has expressed an interest in hiring a
developmental writing specialist with expertise in testing and
evaluation--the two things on which I clashed with the VP-AA last year and
for which he tried to fire me.
 
SO where we are now is here: the department is going to get together and
hold a think-in, which I've been asked to lead, on whether or not we want
to take over developmental writing and, if so, under what circumstances.
My instinct is to take things one step at a time, and in this first meeting
to just be a discussion leader and find out what the departmental consensus
(or dissensus) is.  In other words, to let it be a really exploratory
discussion.  I know there are a few people who think that the department
just shouldn't be dealing with developmental writing, period, that it's not
our job; that there are others, however, who would be willing to take it
over if we were given adequate resources, a decent position to offer a
candidate, a sense of why we were doing it, and maybe a Romanticist
position as well.
 
Observations?  Alternative approaches to leading such a discussion?
Advice?  Warnings?
 
Thanks very much.
Rita
 
 
 
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 12:19:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lynn Meeks <FAMEEKS@WPO.HASS.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right -Reply -Reply
 
Dick--how about famous?
 
"Fulkerson" was on my grad student's lips a lot on Tuesday
p.m.  We were discussing the Gere article "Teaching Writing:
 The Major Theories"
(Allyn & Bacon Sourcebook for College Writing Teachers,
1996) and you and your theories were thorougly discussed.
 
Wait til I tell them you  do the work of three people in
addition.  They  already most impressed to learn you were
the Associate Dean's mentor.
 
Cheers, Lynn
 
.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 13:22:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      community service courses
 
I get this list digested, thus haven't seen today's posts... but Chris Anson let
me know that the discussion of community service courses is heating up, and that
Ira has encouraged all to let others know about scholarship in relevant areas.
Let me put in a plug for a book that Ann Watters, Robert Crooks, and I have just
finished editing:  _Composition, Community, and the Academy: Theory and
Practice"(forthcoming from AAHE Press in time for 4Cs).
 
The essays in the book raise exactly the kinds of questions we're raising here
-- about the connection between academic and "real world" writing; about our
responsibilities to help our students enter the kind of broader, civic discourse
that's been discussed on the list; about what that discourse really looks like
and how to help them move toward it in substantive ways; about embarking on this
kind of endeavor with different kinds of students (that is, really accomplished
students, and students who have not been as successful in school, or don't have
as much confidence as those who have been labeled accomplished); about the kinds
of questions we ask when we do it and the purposes we have for doing it.
--Linda
 
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 16:02:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Attack fr Right
In-Reply-To:  =?iso-8859-1?Q?=3Cv01510103ae89803c0062=40=D5141.219.148.152=FE=3E?=
 
Marilyn and Bill -- the Levine article is really good. I look forward to
the book. Thanks -- Bethg
>Bill Murdick wrote:
>>        Try pg C1 in the Sept 22 edition of the WASHINGTON POST newspaper,
>>where you will find an article adapted by Lawrence Levine from his
>>book THE OPENING OF THE AMERICAN MIND: CANONS, CULTURE, AND HISTORY
>>(Beacon Press). The newspaper article title is "Fishy Tales from
>>Nostalgia U: Don't Swallow the Line That Our Universities Used to
>>Be Better."
>
>I've been reading Levine's book and it really is wonderful. Send a copy to
>your dean, to your provost, to your department chair.
>
> Marilyn
>                  |
>            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
>             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
>    ~         \  x  x /
>     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
> ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
>  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
>      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
>------       --------    -----  --
>        ---                             office:906-487-3233
>               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 16:04:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Trawling for messages
 
Am I still on this listserve?  I have received no E-mail since Oct 8 because
my folder (or whatever it's called) filled up when I was out of things for
ten flu-filled days.  I have cleared all my old messages but am still not
receiving new ones.  Is anybody Out There?
 
Mili Clark
mclark@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 13:26:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: writing goals/real life/community service courses
In-Reply-To:  <326629da713b004@mhub1.tc.umn.edu>
 
OOOPSS....
 
I meant the idea that writing for the world and for academia ought to be
separate (qualitatively?)...
 
Too often I hear academics whining and crying that "no one understands
us," and I'm sorry, but we deserve it if we either write deliberate
obfuscatext (thanks gglau), or fail to participate in the public forum in
any meaningful way.
 
Why doesn't theory get into practice?  Well, partly because the people
who DO things cannot understand the folks who THEORIZE.
 
My fault.  Mea culpa.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 17 Oct 1996, linda adler-kassner wrote:
 
> William Pederson wrote:
> Hey wait a minute.....
>
> Wouldn't this separation just perpetuate the idea that academics have
> nothing to do with "real life?"  Don't we want them to see the zillions
> of connections?
>
> My reply: To the contrary!  This helps _make_ the zillions of connections...
> they're working in the community, bringing knowledge, writing skills, other
> stuff back and forth between the community and the university; using one place
> to better understand the other and their work in it.
>
>
>
> Linda Adler-Kassner
> General College
> Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
> University of Minnesota
> 140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
> (612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 17 Oct 1996 22:34:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <kmiller@ROSE.NET>
Organization: Florida State University
Subject:      TA "certification"
 
Does anyone out there have a university-wide TA training program (outside
your own department, that is) which offers a "certificate" of teaching proficiency or
excellence for TAs after participating in a certain number of workshops, courses,
preparing a portfolio, etc.? The university program at FSU is proposing it.
        While I can think of lots of reasons why it's a bad idea (for instance, no
mention in the draft document of how "proficient" or "excellent" teaching is defined;
no mention of the qualifications of the people doing the certifying), I can't think
of any reasons why it's a good idea for English TAs who are in charge of their own
classes.  But, truthfully, I've not encountered such a concept before, and I
envision a long road ahead where I must again educate the university program about
teaching and TAs.  Any opinions, advice?
Ruth Mirtz
Director, First Year Writing
Florida State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 00:01:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: community service courses
 
Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
 
> I get this list digested, thus haven't seen today's posts... but Chris Anson
> let
> me know that the discussion of community service courses is heating up, and
> that
> Ira has encouraged all to let others know about scholarship in relevant
> areas.
>
 
Linda: Actually, I wrote to you that I like the idea--prompted by Ira's sharing
of his book--that more of us share info. about forthcoming and notable
publications (our own and others'). And to that end, thanks for letting us know
about the collection on service learning; it looks really valuable. Will it be
available to order at the convention?
 
The topic of service learning came up last year when Mike Rose visited our
campus, and I noted during one of the forums that the number of sessions
focusing on service learning in composition seems to be growing each year. I
think it's worth talking more about the implications of this movement.
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 10:25:32 +0200
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elif Uzel <elif@BILKENT.EDU.TR>
Subject:      How to subscribe
 
Can you please send me some information about how to subscribe to your
Writing Program Administrator?
 
Thanks.
 
Elif Uzel
Bilkent University
Faculty of Humanities and Letters
English Unit
06533 Ankara TURKEY
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 07:25:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      real world writing/theory
 
Why doesn't theory get into practice?  Well, partly because the people
> who DO things cannot understand the folks who THEORIZE.
>
> My fault.  Mea culpa.
No problem.  No need to sling arrows at "theorists," though..  Not _everyone_
who THEORIZES is unintelligible... a point raised in the introduction to the
co-edited book I mentioned earlier, in fact (and no, I'm not trying to get in
lot of plugs here, honestly).  Good theory is theory that's clear, intelligible,
helps us ("us" being researchers, students at all levels, etc.  Isn't that part
of what we want from our students, after all?  I think goals #2,4,5, and 7 on
Keith's list are involved with using theory to understanding practice.  Having
students read complex texts (not overly theoretical ones, but ones with complex
ideas -- e.g., _Lives on the Boundary,_ _Voices of the Self_, those kinds of
texts), think about how to understand the ideas in the texts through their own
experiences, and how to interpret their own experiences through, against,
around, in a kind of dialogue with the ideas in the text -- this is using theory
in real-world ways, too... ways that will help our students (and should help us)
understand the relevance of theory in their/our "real", everyday lives.  Isn't
that part of making the connection between the academy and the real world too,
after all?  (We want this to happen in more than just writing, of course...)
>
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> On Thu, 17 Oct 1996, linda adler-kassner wrote:
>
> > William Pederson wrote:
> > Hey wait a minute.....
> >
> > Wouldn't this separation just perpetuate the idea that academics have
> > nothing to do with "real life?"  Don't we want them to see the zillions
> > of connections?
> >
> > My reply: To the contrary!  This helps _make_ the zillions of
> > connections...
> > they're working in the community, bringing knowledge, writing skills, other
> > stuff back and forth between the community and the university; using one
> > place
> > to better understand the other and their work in it.
> >
> >
> >
> > Linda Adler-Kassner
> > General College
> > Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
> > University of Minnesota
> > 140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
> > (612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
> >
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Thu, 17 Oct 1996 22:34:13 -0400
> From:    Ruth Mirtz <kmiller@ROSE.NET>
> Subject: TA "certification"
>
> Does anyone out there have a university-wide TA training program (outside
> your own department, that is) which offers a "certificate" of teaching
> proficiency or
> excellence for TAs after participating in a certain number of workshops,
> courses,
> preparing a portfolio, etc.? The university program at FSU is proposing it.
>         While I can think of lots of reasons why it's a bad idea (for
> instance, no
> mention in the draft document of how "proficient" or "excellent" teaching is
> defined;
> no mention of the qualifications of the people doing the certifying), I can't
> think
> of any reasons why it's a good idea for English TAs who are in charge of
> their own
> classes.  But, truthfully, I've not encountered such a concept before, and I
> envision a long road ahead where I must again educate the university program
> about
> teaching and TAs.  Any opinions, advice?
> Ruth Mirtz
> Director, First Year Writing
> Florida State University
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Fri, 18 Oct 1996 00:01:07 -0500
> From:    "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
> Subject: Re: community service courses
>
> Linda Adler-Kassner wrote:
>
> > I get this list digested, thus haven't seen today's posts... but Chris
> > Anson
> > let
> > me know that the discussion of community service courses is heating up, and
> > that
> > Ira has encouraged all to let others know about scholarship in relevant
> > areas.
> >
>
> Linda: Actually, I wrote to you that I like the idea--prompted by Ira's
> sharing
> of his book--that more of us share info. about forthcoming and notable
> publications (our own and others'). And to that end, thanks for letting us
> know
> about the collection on service learning; it looks really valuable. Will it
> be
> available to order at the convention?
>
> The topic of service learning came up last year when Mike Rose visited our
> campus, and I noted during one of the forums that the number of sessions
> focusing on service learning in composition seems to be growing each year. I
> think it's worth talking more about the implications of this movement.
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
> ------------------------------
>
> End of WPA-L Digest - 16 Oct 1996 to 17 Oct 1996
> ************************************************
>
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 07:27:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      community service and comp. book
 
 Will it be available to order at the convention?
 
To the best of my knowledge, yes.
 
> The topic of service learning came up last year when Mike Rose visited our
> campus, and I noted during one of the forums that the number of sessions
> focusing on service learning in composition seems to be growing each year. I
> think it's worth talking more about the implications of this movement.
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
> ------------------------------
>
> End of WPA-L Digest - 16 Oct 1996 to 17 Oct 1996
> ************************************************
>
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 09:08:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
In-Reply-To:  <3266ECA5.494C@rose.net>
 
This is a postscript to my answer to Ruth Mirtz.  Carol Lipson
(cslipson@syr.edu) is in charge of what we call our TACT program (teaching
associate and certificate in teaching program) in the Writing Program at
Syracuse.  You can contact her directly for more information, and I asked
her to put a description on our Web site.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 09:01:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
In-Reply-To:  <3266ECA5.494C@rose.net>
 
Syracuse has such a program for a Teaching Certificate which is offered now
in most depts that have TAs across the university.  Each dept developed its
own unique version of this, which is why the original plan (funded by PEW
and FIPSE) worked.  In its original conception, it was limited by
envisioning all the grad students according to a very classic model:  PhD
students, full-time, going through in 4 years, typical Arts and Sciences
students, etc.  But the program has developed to include both Master's and
PhD students in all disciplines.  The program at SU typically involves a
teaching associate position (with increased stipend over teaching
assistant, for 2 years); a portfolio; teaching mentorship from faculty
members;  and a teaching certificate.  Different depts offer and require
different things for the latter, including various kinds of professional
development.  We are now involved in an extension grant (which Pat Belanoff
has mentioned) involving 5 schools developing their own versions of the
original plan (and not necessarily in each case planning a teaching
certificate).
 
I believe you can get information directly from the Graduate School at
Syracuse about the university program, including publications that
summarize the plans for different disciplines.  I will see if we can put
some information on our Web site about our own plan in the Writing Program,
which presently addresses largely MA and MFA students plus a few PhD
students, all but a few from English.  The English Dept also has its own,
separate plan for PhD  students in literature/theory/cultural studies
(though we are working now on coordinating the two).
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 10:28:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      job announcement forwarded
 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY MONTEREY BAY
100 Campus Center Seaside, CA  93955-8001
 
--->ANNOUNCEMENT OF VACANCY
DIRECTOR OF WRITING
Associate or Full Professor
Tenure-Track or Tenured
 
 
 
CAMPUS
 
CSUMB is a comprehensive university which values academic quality and the
integration of learning, working, and residential living, in a multicultural and
interdisciplinary community. The campus is located on scenic and historic
Monterey Bay on land  which was formerly part of Fort Ord army base. CSUMB is
being recognized for its multicultural curriculum, commitment to technology,
development of learning plans, outcomes-based assessment, multidisciplinary
programs, innovative methods for the
delivery of teaching and learning, and community service as an integralpart of
the curriculum.
 
The curriculum is focused on meeting the students' educational and social needs
of the 21st century. Students are required to demonstrate competency in their
fields as part of an overall process to ensure educational excellence,
relevance, continuous institutional renewal, and ongoing assessment of student,
faculty, and program quality. We seek faculty,students and staff who are willing
to join a small, flexible, committed,and excellent academic community.
 
Appointments and Responsibilities
The Director of Writing is an Associate or Full Professor, tenure track or
tenured, depending upon qualifications.  CSUMB invites applications from those
who have a specialty in writing research, curriculum and instruction, and
leadership experience.  The Director of Writing serves as the coordinator of the
writing program.  The primary responsibilities of the Director are to provide
leadership and manage the development and operation of instructional programs
and curricular activities in written communication across the curriculum.  The
Director will:
 
#183# teach writing and conduct staff development for faculty across the
curriculum.
 
#183# assist academic Centers in addressing the written communication needs of
their respective students.
 
#183# design and deliver writing curriculum and outcome-based assessment
criteria.
 
Minimum Qualifications
 
#183# possession of an earned doctorate or other equivalent terminal degree and
eligibility for a faculty appointment within an academic Center at CSUMB;
 
#183# substantial evidence of the capacity to provide leadership related to
program development and implementation in literacy for diverse populations,
including students with linguistic differences;
 
#183# knowledge of and willingness to apply current theories and practices in
writing instruction from diverse disciplines, to include: linguistics
(particularly sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics); psychology (cognitive,
developmental, and educational psychology), English education, English
literature and rhetoric;
 
#183# experience facilitating writing across the curriculum including in the
Arts, Humanities, Natural and Social Sciences, and Professional Studies;
 
#183# holds views about learning to write and teaching writing that reflect
multiple perspectives, namely, writing as: (a) an extension of language
development, language use and meaning construction; (b) a communicative process,
and (c) a contextualized, purposive activity;
 
#183# ability to design and deliver staff development activities to increase
instructor effectiveness in providing writing-across-the curriculum instruction
to a multicultural and multilingual student population;
 
#183# demonstrated teaching  excellence in literacy and language development;
 
#183# ability to design outcome-based assessment criteria in writing
proficiency;
 
#183# extensive experience serving the needs of diverse populations;
 
#183# experience using technology as a pedogogical tool;
 
#183# evidence of interdisciplinary work.
 
Possession of the following qualifications is highly desirable:
 
#183# evidence of community involvement and leadership;
 
#183# expertise in literary studies;
 
#183# demonstrated ability to secure external funding.
 
 
 
ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERTISE
 
We are seeking candidates with  a record of exceptional achievement (or promise
thereof) in teaching and research and a doctorate (equivalent significant
experience or terminal degree will be evaluated).  Candidates must satisfy
university-wide threshold criteria.  Additional abilities, particularly in the
following areas will enhance the possibilities of a candidate: raising
extramural funds and developing entrepreneurial
activities, developing competencies in world languages, cross culturalliteracy,
global competency, service based learning, and technology mastery.
 
Successful candidates will be sensitive to, and demonstrate interest in teaching
students with nontraditional or ethnically diverse backgrounds.Experience
embracing and leading reforms in higher education, new teaching environments,
and use of computers and other emerging technologies for teaching and learning
will be evaluated. It is also highly desirable that candidates have proficiency
in a second language and experience in
bilingual or multilingual contexts, experience in innovative education
technological expertise and multicultural, cross#030#cultural, or global
programs and projects. We seek applicants who have the ability to secure
external funding via nontraditional, entrepreneurial, and traditional academic
means, and a working understanding of the various communities which comprise the
Monterey Bay region.
 
Filing Deadline December 12, 1996 for priority review
and Procedures: Position open until filled.
 
To facilitate the process of your application material please provide TheFaculty
Recruitment Office with :
 
TWO (2) Copies of a brief letter summarizing qualifications in a manner that
facilitates review.  In particular, explain how your background and experience
enable you to contribute to the fulfillment of the CSUMB mission(the CSUMB
Vision Statement is available on the World Wide Web:http://www.monterey.edu, or
by writing to the address below). Please provide an e-mail address if available.
TWO (2) copies of your  curriculum vita
TWO (2) copies of a  list of four (4) references, including telephone numbers
and e-mail addresses.
 
Please direct your application to the attention of the Faculty Recruitment
Office.  E-mail applications are encouraged.  For general information, call
FACULTY HOTLINE:  (408) 582-3364.
 
Apply To:Faculty Recruitment Office
        California State University, Monterey Bay
        100 Campus Center
        Seaside, CA 93955-8001
        (408) 582-3569
        CRS (TDD users):  1-800-735-2929
        http://www.monterey.edu
        E-mail: faculty_recruitment@monterey.edu  (Applications Only)
        We are an MS Word 6.0 MacIntosh campus.
        E-mail: faculty_recruitment_II@monterey.edu  (General Inquiries Only)
 
California State University, Monterey Bay is an equal opportunity, affirmative
action, and ADA employer committed to excellence through diversity.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
________________________________________
Katherine K. Gottschalk
Walter C. Teagle Director of Freshman Writing Seminars
Cornell University
607-255-4061; kkg1@cornell.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 09:49:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
 
Ruth,
 
We have a centralized program called the Faculty and Teaching Assistant
Enrichment Program, which provides workshops and other assistance across the
campus; you might write to Pamela Flash at flash001@maroon.tc.umn.edu  for
information.  We also have a program called the Teaching Opportunity Program for
Doctoral Students/Preparing Future Faculty, which is focused more on assisting
people as they look ahead to faculty work; contact Jan Smith for information:
smith004@maroon.tc.umn.edu.  The first program gives out certificates of
attendance at workshops, and I think both outfits are also working with teaching
portfolios as a model for some sort of certification. In the past, the
Composition Program has provided all its own, extensive TA development to our
teachers, and we have not relied much on the centralized programs.  Since I am
no longer in charge, I don't know what will happen with our TA development
program, or even whether it will continue to exist.  (It was often held up as an
exemplary program of training and development, and some other departments even
sent their TAs over to us so they could learn about teaching writing.)
 
Syracuse University has one of the best known centralized programs, and if
Louise Phelps is listening, she can give you more information.  The writing
program there, like ours, also provides its own thorough development of
teachers.
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 08:22:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
 
Ruth,
 
The University of Wyoming has a Program in College Teaching that sounds a
little bit like what you're describing.  It is jointly sponsored by the
Graduate School and the Center for Teaching Excellence.  It's a fairly rigorous
program requiring a series of workshops and other activities.  At the end the
participant submits a portfolio and also provides some kind of "reinvestment".
This program does not certify, however, that the person is "proficient" in
teaching.  It has a certificate attached to it, but not certification.
Best of all, it is voluntary.
 
I doubt that English Department TAs would ever choose to go through the
program, since they take a full class in teaching composition and have
many mentor meetings throughout the year in addition to haaving full
responsibility for a class every semester.  But the Program in College
Teaching contains some very interesting features that I wish English Dept.
TAs would pay attention to.
 
E-mail me if you want more information.  (I sit on the committee that reviews
proposals from students who want to enter this program.)  Or e-mail the man in
charge, Don Warder, Dean of the Graduate School:  dwarder@uwyo.edu
 
 
Jane Nelson, Director of the Writing Center
Center for Teaching Excellence
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
(307) 766-5004
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 08:01:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
In-Reply-To:  <3266ECA5.494C@rose.net>
 
Ruth,
Syracuse University has its Future Professoriate Program; Arizona State
has it Preparing Future Faculty program.  Each is housed in the
institution's graduate school.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 08:11:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Custom publishing as a means to curriculum development
X-To:         David Blakesley <dblake@SALUKI-MAIL.FIBER2.SIU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <325F889E.1F6E@saluki-mail.siu.edu>
 
David Blakesley has questioned whether the broader university community
might not raise questions about custom publishing, as they have at his
institution, and asked what we have done on this point?
 
We custom publish three textbooks: a guide to the program that includes
assignments, supporting curricular materials, sample essays, and program
policies.  Our guide is in its 17th edition and is edited each year by
three graduate students who get a course release and a book publication
out of the arrangement.  The royalties go directly to benefit the
teachers working in the program, providing travel funding for our
graduate students to give papers at conferences that is almost as good as
what the faculty receives (which ain't saying much).  We also began last
year to publish a minimalist rhetoric.  We put it together from the list
of books published by the company who does our custom publishing (Simon
and Schuster, who have been a disaster to work with).  The authors of the
chapters we used get royalties, but the company takes royalties only from
our book rather than double dipping from the permissions and then sales.
We put the book together because we have moved toward a reading centered
course and wanted a good cheap short rhetoric, and the market is not yet
responding adequately to the movement toward reading centered courses.
We also created an anthology for our second term writing about lit course
that uses creative nonfiction as a means to reflect on writing across the
curriculum.  The anthology has a distinct regional emphasis on the
Southwest and includes pieces from faculty here at my university to
establish concrete links between what we teach and what faculty write.  A
publisher wants to take this anthology, which was edited by two of our
teaching advisors (Beth Alvarado and Barbara Cully), to a national
market, and we are currently discussing how we'll divide the royalties
with the editors, who signed away their legal rights when they contracted
to do the work for hire, but whom we believe have a creative and ethical
right to at least half the royalties.
 
The process has been difficult but rewarding for the people involved, who
have gained book publications and important professional experience from
our expanding the work that we do beyond the classroom.  The books have
been an important way to demonstrate to ourselves, our students, and
other constituencies that we are a community of writers who teach.  I
have been trying to sell the administrators who are overseeing a
wholesale revision of our general education curriculum to let us create a
publishing operation that would produce a university 101 handbook and
anthologies for courses, but our adminstrators are running around like a
chicken with its head cut off, making a lot of mess without any idea what they
are doing.  Sound familiar?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 08:29:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: writing goals/civic writing
In-Reply-To:  <326523076cdc954@mhub0.tc.umn.edu>
 
Linda, your course sounds like a model for what I dream comp/rhet courses
could be about, and I would love to get your syllabus and any other
supporting materials that you have.
 
A couple of points in your description seem particularly worthy of note.
I like how you describe where you're students are writing as "agencies"
because the positions they are working from have a lot more agency than
the unsituated subject positions they occupy in the typical comp course,
and I also value your having them work with forms of discourse such as
brochures and pamphlets that can exercise broader social agency.  Have
you found that such forms move in a very different direction from
academic essays because they require snippets of text and greater
attention to formatting?  I can imagine that such forms work well in
settings where you can work on desktop publishing, but have you found
that spending time with such forms takes away from working on the
hierarchical thinking and extended argumentation that go into teaching
the academic essay?  Is this a problem?  I have found that students do
very well with such forms, but I wonder how the abilities that go into
them translate into academic discourse?  Is the possible lack of
translation a problem, or is the academic essay itself the principle
remnant of the culture of the book, a form that has lost its currency
within the broader literate culture and may soon lose it within the
academy itself?
 
Thomas Miller
English, U of Az
Tucson, Az 85721
520-621-3553
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 12:40:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: Director of Writing Programs -- California (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
------------------------ Forwarded message -------------------------------
                Date: Fri, 18 Oct 1996 10:28:06 -0500
                From: Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
 
                          DIRECTOR OF WRITING
                      Associate or Full Professor
                       Tenure-Track or Tenured
Campus
 
        CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY MONTEREY BAY is a comprehensive
university which values academic quality and the integration of learning,
working, and residential living, in a multicultural and interdisciplinary
community. The campus is located on scenic and historic Monterey Bay on
land which was formerly part of Fort Ord army base. CSUMB is being
recognized for its multicultural curriculum, commitment to technology,
development of learning plans, outcomes-based assessment,
multidisciplinary programs, innovative methods for the delivery of
teaching and learning, and community service as an integralpart of the
curriculum.
        The curriculum is focused on meeting the students' educational and
social needs of the 21st century. Students are required to demonstrate
competency in their fields as part of an overall process to ensure
educational excellence, relevance, continuous institutional renewal, and
ongoing assessment of student, faculty, and program quality. We seek
faculty,students and staff who are willing to join a small, flexible,
committed,and excellent academic community.
 
Appointments and Responsibilities
 
        The Director of Writing is an Associate or Full Professor, tenure
track or tenured, depending upon qualifications.  CSUMB invites
applications from those who have a specialty in writing research,
curriculum and instruction, and leadership experience.  The Director of
Writing serves as the coordinator of the writing program.  The primary
responsibilities of the Director are to provide leadership and manage the
development and operation of instructional programs and curricular
activities in written communication across the curriculum.  The Director
will:
        o teach writing and conduct staff development for faculty across
          the curriculum.
 
        o assist academic Centers in addressing the written communication
          needs of their respective students.
 
        o design and deliver writing curriculum and outcome-based
          assessment criteria.
 
Minimum Qualifications
 
        o possession of an earned doctorate or other equivalent terminal
          degree and eligibility for a faculty appointment within an
          academic Center at CSUMB
 
        o substantial evidence of the capacity to provide leadership
          related to program development and implementation in literacy
          for diverse populations, including students with linguistic
          differences
 
        o knowledge of and willingness to apply current theories and
          practices in writing instruction from diverse disciplines, to
          include: linguistics (particularly sociolinguistics and
          psycholinguistics); psychology (cognitive, developmental, and
          educational psychology), English education, English literature
          and rhetoric
 
        o experience facilitating writing across the curriculum including
          in the Arts, Humanities, Natural and Social Sciences, and
          Professional Studies;
 
        o holds views about learning to write and teaching writing that
          reflect multiple perspectives, namely, writing as: (a) an
          extension of language development, language use and meaning
          construction; (b) a communicative process, and (c) a
          contextualized, purposive activity
 
        o ability to design and deliver staff development activities to
          increase instructor effectiveness in providing
          writing-across-the curriculum instruction to a multicultural and
          multilingual student population
 
        o demonstrated teaching  excellence in literacy and language
          development
 
        o ability to design outcome-based assessment criteria in writing
          proficiency
 
        o extensive experience serving the needs of diverse populations
 
        o experience using technology as a pedogogical tool
 
        o evidence of interdisciplinary work
 
        o Possession of the following qualifications is highly desirable:
 
                evidence of community involvement and leadership;
 
                expertise in literary studies;
 
                demonstrated ability to secure external funding.
 
Additional Qualifications and Expertise
 
        We are seeking candidates with a record of exceptional achievement
(or promise thereof) in teaching and research and a doctorate (equivalent
significant experience or terminal degree will be evaluated).  Candidates
must satisfy university-wide threshold criteria.  Additional abilities,
particularly in the following areas will enhance the possibilities of a
candidate: raising extramural funds and developing entrepreneurial
activities, developing competencies in world languages, cross
cultural literacy, global competency, service based learning, and
technology mastery.
        Successful candidates will be sensitive to, and demonstrate
interest in teaching students with nontraditional or ethnically diverse
backgrounds.Experience embracing and leading reforms in higher education,
new teaching environments, and use of computers and other emerging
technologies for teaching and learning will be evaluated. It is also
highly desirable that candidates have proficiency in a second language and
experience in bilingual or multilingual contexts, experience in innovative
education technological expertise and multicultural, cross#030#cultural,
or global programs and projects. We seek applicants who have the ability
to secure external funding via nontraditional, entrepreneurial, and
traditional academic means, and a working understanding of the various
communities which comprise the Monterey Bay region.
 
        Filing Deadline December 12, 1996 for priority review and
Procedures: Position open until filled. To facilitate the process of your
application material please provide The Faculty Recruitment Office with
TWO (2) Copies of a brief letter summarizing qualifications in a manner
that facilitates review.  In particular, explain how your background and
experience enable you to contribute to the fulfillment of the CSUMB
mission(the CSUMB Vision Statement is available on the World Wide
Web:http://www.monterey.edu, or by writing to the address below). Please
provide an e-mail address if available.  TWO (2) copies of your curriculum
vita TWO (2) copies of a list of four (4) references, including telephone
numbers and e-mail addresses.  Please direct your application to the
attention of the Faculty Recruitment Office.  E-mail applications are
encouraged.  For general information, call FACULTY HOTLINE:
(408) 582-3364.
 
Apply To: Faculty Recruitment Office
          California State University, Monterey Bay
          100 Campus Center
          Seaside, CA 93955-8001
          (408) 582-3569
          CRS (TDD users):  1-800-735-2929
          http://www.monterey.edu
          E-mail: faculty_recruitment@monterey.edu  (Applications Only)
          E-mail: faculty_recruitment_II@monterey.edu (General Info.)
 
California State University, Monterey Bay is an equal opportunity,
affirmative action, and ADA employer committed to excellence through
diversity.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 10:08:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961018082100.549486503B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Oct 18, 96 08:29:08 am
 
Goodness, Tom, you don't really mean that "the culture of the book" is
gone and that the essay represents merely "hierarchical thinking," do
you?  I hope this is hyperbole for effect.  I think there is still a good
case to be made that whatever real thinking goes on in our society shows
up in the good journals as essays and in serious books.  Just because the
pop culture dominates, well, the pop culture, doesn't mean that pop
culture is all there is.  Or that transactional prose should be our focus
because that is what the working world wants.  Or that a genuine concern
for community writing means that reflective intellectual writing just
ain't no good no more.  And what in heaven's name is "hierarchical
thinking"--orderly thought that tries to demonstrate and support ideas
instead of merely asserting them?  Maybe I'm just not with the code.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 12:58:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <kmiller@ROSE.NET>
Organization: Florida State University
Subject:      TA "certification"
 
Thanks for the leads on other TA certificate programs. I wondering if
those of you who deal with them find them helpful? If you didn't have
one, would you wish you did? Are your TAs finding it helpful to have it
on their resumes when they are on the job market?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 13:00:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: writing goals/civic writing
 
> A couple of points in your description seem particularly worthy of note.
> I like how you describe where you're students are writing as "agencies"
> because the positions they are working from have a lot more agency than
> the unsituated subject positions they occupy in the typical comp course.
 
That's true, Tom... but I said they were writing _for_ agencies, not _as_
agencies.  The queston of their agency is somewhat more complex.  Yes, they have
"more" than in a typical comp. course, in that they have greater control over
the direction and approach to their writing -- at least, greater control than I
do.  But how much control depends very heavily on where they're working.  Some
places are more controlling than others.  For example, the students who did the
brochure (which was for a teen outreach program from a women's shelter) had a
lot of control over their product.  They decided what to do in it, they decided
how to do it, and what it should look like.  Another group in the class,
however, was doing a grant proposal.  Because that's a more conventional form
(not that brochures aren't conventional), they had to work very closely with
their agency contact to make sure that everything was as it needs to be.
Part of the benefits of a course like this, though, are that students become
more aware of the demands of different writing audiences... I hope that they
also learn more about how to develop "agency" within the conventions of
different genres. Is it possible for students to have absolute agency, or are
we talking agency within a spectrum of discursive environments?
 
> and I also value your having them work with forms of discourse such as
> brochures and pamphlets that can exercise broader social agency.  Have
> you found that such forms move in a very different direction from
> academic essays because they require snippets of text and greater
> attention to formatting?  I can imagine that such forms work well in
> settings where you can work on desktop publishing, but have you found
> that spending time with such forms takes away from working on the
> hierarchical thinking and extended argumentation that go into teaching
> the academic essay?
Yes -- absolutely.  I find that some students really have to wrench themselves
away from the stuff they're writing for the agencies -- which they consider to
be a lot more fun than the research paper they have to produce at the end of
the class, for example -- to do formal academic research.  On the other hand,
they generally like doing the shorter response papers that ask them to reflect
on their work with the agencies through texts, because that gives them an
opportunity to think critically about/analyze what they're doing there.  They
also generally like keeping journals as a repository for their experiences,
although I don't think I use journals as productively as I could (I think this
even more after reading the Chris Anson's article on journaling in our community
service/service-learning collection).
BUT -- is this a "problem"?  I'm not sure about that.  In fact, I think that the
less hierarchical, more fluid (and sometimes _much_ more interesting) writing
that students do at their agencies can help them see an "academic essay"
differently than they might.  Suddenly, it's not a dull piece of text about a
far-away thing, it's something that they really do care about, and that they
have something to say about.  Can they use pieces of the more punchy stuff that
they've written for the agency here? Yes.  Can the research paper be a more
lively venue?  Yes.
 
I have found that students do
> very well with such forms, but I wonder how the abilities that go into
> them translate into academic discourse?  Is the possible lack of
> translation a problem, or is the academic essay itself the principle
> remnant of the culture of the book, a form that has lost its currency
> within the broader literate culture and may soon lose it within the
> academy itself?
I don't think that this is an either/or.  Is think the academic essay one thing,
or is it a constantly mutating beast -- the amoeba of the academy?
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 14:22:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
 
The TA certification program--actually, much more than that-- is called
here "Preparing Future Professors."  The advantages to people in rhet/comp
don't lie in the certificate itself.  Here are some of the advantages the
program had here.
 
1, it is usually part of a broad interdisciplinary effort.  Writing people
generally end up leading the way because they have already done so much in
preparing grad students to teach.  Also, conversations across disciplines
occur about teaching and preparing to teach.  Faculty in other fields begin
to appreciate the changes in the academy toward more emphasis on teaching
and to understand better how much work we have been doing in supervising
and mentoring TAs as teachers.
 
2.  Graduate students work with students in other fields and discuss
teaching issues.
 
3.  It may start off trivially but it will become more complex and profound
as people actually try to do it.  Many innovative practices of professional
development and teaching grew from this (profs themselves benefited).
 
4.  Specifically, it will move beyond just teaching into professional
development broadly.    Not just looking for a job, but what do people do
on the job?  What kinds of institutions might they work in?  Visits to
local institutions, speakers from various kinds of schools, etc. are part
of many of such programs.
 
5.  Usually this is also part of the univ's effort to actually improve
undergrad teaching, and again while their idea of doing this may be shallow
to begin with, it gets transformed by the way the students themselves
respond to it and advise on improving it and take part in organizing it.
 
I should add that not only the process and format of this certification but
also the attitudes of disciplines toward it, and toward teaching, obviously
differ enormously.
 
This idea is the tip of an iceberg. . . the certificate is just a symbol
and a way of initiating larger conversations and enactments of teaching as
an important faculty function.  And it also sparks conversations and
initiatives that address graduate education generally.  Not the least of
the consequences here was for us to realize how incredibly varied the
purposes and methods of such education are on our campus.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 14:25:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
 
See also Preparing the Professoriate of Tomorrow To Teach: Selected
Readings in TA Training.  Ed. Nyquist, Abbott, Wulff, Sprague.
Kendall/Hunt.  1991.
 
>If you'd like to see TA training in English and composition in comparison
>and contrast to it in other disciplines, take a look at Preparing Graduate
>Students to Teach:  A Guide to Programs that Improve Undergraduate
>Education and Develop Tomorrow's Faculty, edited by Leo M. Lambert and
>Stacey Lane Tice, published by the American Association for Higher
>Education in 1993.
>
>David Jolliffe
>Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
>802 West Belden Avenue
>Chicago, IL  60614
>312-325-7000, ext. 1783
>
>On Tue, 8 Oct 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
>
>> >I'm a grad student doing a report for a WPA class on teaching assistant
>> >orientation and training.  Duane Roen suggested that I ask you all for
>> >some info.  What have you done in the past, present, etc.  What seems to
>> >work, not work, etc.  Please let me know.  I would appreciate it.
>>
>> See Kate Latterell's overview article on TA training in WPA:  Writing
>> Program Administration, 19.3 (spring 1996).  Also in the same issue is an
>> article by Wendy Swyt on the same topic and an annotated bibliography.
>> Latterell is now at Texas Tech and wrote a dissertation on the topic.
>>
>> Doug Hesse
>> Director of Writing Programs
>> Professor of English
>> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>>
 
 
________________________________________
Katherine K. Gottschalk
Walter C. Teagle Director of Freshman Writing Seminars
Cornell University
607-255-4061; kkg1@cornell.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 14:40:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Lynn Gordon <gordon@NUMEN.ELON.EDU>
Subject:      JOB ANNOUNCEMENT/ELON COLLEGE NC
In-Reply-To:  <199610181708.KAA03570@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
                          PLEASE POST AND FORWARD
 
Assistant professor of English to teach first-year and upper-level
writing. Excellence in teaching and eagerness to work on college-wide
writing program essential.
 
Ph.D. in composition/rhetoric, with expertise in developmental or
professional writing.
 
Send letter and C.V. to B.Gordon, Search Chair, 2250CB, Elon College,
Elon College, NC 27244-2020
 
Barbara Lynn Gordon
Director of Writing
Elon College, NC
gordon@numen.elon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 11:46:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How to subscribe
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.92.961018102318.6444B-100000@konya>
 
To apply for membership in The National Council of Writing Program
Administrators (which, among other nifty things, gets one a subscription
to "WPA: Writing Program Administration--the official journal of the
Council--send $20 ($10 for full-time grad. students; $30 for
institutions) to Jeff Sommers, Dept of English, Miami Univ, Oxford OH
45056 with your name, address, institution, and phone no.  Outside the
US, please add $1.50 to the membership fee. I hope any of you on this
listserv who are not members will become members now, now, now. We can be
a greater force with increased strength of a larger membership. I also
want to point out that WPA includes WAC programs, writing centers,
professional writing programs, technical writing programs, teachers of
writing, researchers in rhet/comp, editors, and others interested in
teaching, service, and scholarship in rhet/comp. Faculty, administrators,
and graduate students are urged to join. The organization is NOT just for
directors of writing programs who have the official title; adm work in
rhet/comp "comes with the job." (Pardon my soapbox stance, but please
become a member if you are not currently. We need YOU.)
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
 
On Fri, 18 Oct 1996, Elif Uzel wrote:
 
> Can you please send me some information about how to subscribe to your
> Writing Program Administrator?
>
> Thanks.
>
> Elif Uzel
> Bilkent University
> Faculty of Humanities and Letters
> English Unit
> 06533 Ankara TURKEY
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 15:04:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      WAC Volume
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d01ae760d07149e@[134.121.50.17]> from "Susan McLeod" at
              Sep 30, 96 04:00:13 pm
 
Susan:
 
Just a quick note on the staus of the copyedited version of your chapter for
the WAC book.  Have you returned it to Ablex yet?  Are there any problems or
delays that Kathi and I need to know about?  Thanks for taking care of this
asap.  It's the only chance we have of getting the volume out in time for the
WAC Conference in Charleston.
                            Brian
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 12:49:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA "certification"
 
Just an additional note about the Program in College Teaching at the University
of Wyoming.  There is a web site that describes this program:
 
     http://grad.uwyo.edu
 
Look under "Useful Forms"
 
The program is fairly new, so we don't have a lot of information about outcomes
yet.  I have been very impressed, however, with the hard work that the
participants have put into the program, and they are achieving some excellent
results.  One interesting observation to make so far, based on our program:
the people who are participating frequently have as their goal to teach at a
small liberal arts college.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 15:46:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Volume
In-Reply-To:  <199610181904.PAA11277@homer.louisville.edu> from "Brian A. Huot"
              at Oct 18, 96 03:04:30 pm
 
Whoops and Aplogies for that errant message to the list
                                                      Brian
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 16:35:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC Forum
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500ae8a628ef34d@[134.121.50.183]>
 
thanks for the note, bill.  Saturday it is.
irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 19:27:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How to subscribe
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.92.961018102318.6444B-100000@konya>
 
TO:  Elif Uzel (and anyone else who is interested):
 
I will send you information about joining the Council of Writing Program
Administrators.
 
Thanks for your interest.
 
On Fri, 18 Oct 1996, Elif Uzel wrote:
 
> Can you please send me some information about how to subscribe to your
> Writing Program Administrator?
>
> Thanks.
>
> Elif Uzel
> Bilkent University
> Faculty of Humanities and Letters
> English Unit
> 06533 Ankara TURKEY
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 18 Oct 1996 20:59:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How to subscribe
X-cc:         elif@BILKENT.EDU.TR
 
Elif --
 
To join the Writing Program list, send the following one-line message to
listserv@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
subscribe WPA-L Elif Uzel
 
Just in case this was the information you wanted too!  Gail
 
>TO:  Elif Uzel (and anyone else who is interested):
>
>I will send you information about joining the Council of Writing Program
>Administrators.
>
>Thanks for your interest.
>
>On Fri, 18 Oct 1996, Elif Uzel wrote:
>
>> Can you please send me some information about how to subscribe to your
>> Writing Program Administrator?
>>
>> Thanks.
>>
>> Elif Uzel
>> Bilkent University
>> Faculty of Humanities and Letters
>> English Unit
>> 06533 Ankara TURKEY
>>
>
>Charles I. Schuster
>Department of English
>U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>Milwaukee, WI  53201
>414-229-5293
>email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
>
>"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
>                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 19 Oct 1996 01:27:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: WAC Volume
 
Brian
 
Congratulations to you and all your people there for a good conference--good
conversation, nice setting, good talks and sessions (only a few clunkers
which always appear).  Conferences of this size make it so much easier to get
to know people and to have "real" conversations.
 
Now a request: our institution is moving in all directions quickly to undo
everything done in the last 13 years.  What could you suggest I get people to
read who are convinced that because using SAT scores for placement will save
abut $20,000 per year, that we should use them instead of our current
placement procedure?
 
Not that anyone asked me, mind you.  It's just that I know the conversation
is going on.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 19 Oct 1996 19:59:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Volume
 
Pat,
 
Tell us more about what's happening.  It sounds terrible.  Is this a proposal to
abolish the portfolio system? How can we help?
 
 
>
> Now a request: our institution is moving in all directions quickly to undo
> everything done in the last 13 years.
>  Pat Belanoff
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 19 Oct 1996 12:13:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Volume
In-Reply-To:  <199610181904.PAA11277@homer.louisville.edu>
 
May we PLEASE not use this listserv unless the reply is really meant for
all subscribers--a basic techno-courtesy I think. (And using the listserv
to contact one person and apologizing for it still is discourteous.)
Please use individual email addresses--it's less time consuming than it
is for the rest of us who have to deal with "exploding" messages. So I'm
a curmudgeon . . . but I do repeat my earlier plea to discuss cyberspace
etiquette when there are less pressing issues to consider.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 12:22:45 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Thersas Enos's Message Regarding Techno Courtesy
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961019120907.551595571A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>;
              from "Theresa Enos" at Oct 19, 96 12:13 pm
 
Professor Enos--Somehow I find the tone and lack of necessity of your rebuff,
copied below, more of a techno discourtesy than anyone's accidental firing
off to  the list a message meatn for elesewhere.  The WPA list is not one
frequented by personal messages, accidents of not.  Nor is it one on which I
expect to get rebuffed one-removed when I am trying to read about WAC.
Perhaps rebuffs, like personal messages, should be directed to the person.  I
post this one here simply because I reckon, like me, others might have been
startled in their message reading.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
Department of English
Box 842005
Richmond, Virginia  23284-2005
(804) 828-1331
 
 
> May we PLEASE not use this listserv unless the reply is really meant for
> all subscribers--a basic techno-courtesy I think. (And using the listserv
> to contact one person and apologizing for it still is discourteous.)
> Please use individual email addresses--it's less time consuming than it
> is for the rest of us who have to deal with "exploding" messages. So I'm
> a curmudgeon . . . but I do repeat my earlier plea to discuss cyberspace
> etiquette when there are less pressing issues to consider.
>
>
> ------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ  85721
> 520/621-3371
> Fax 520/621-7397
> rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 13:13:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Theresa Enos' Message Regarding Techno-Courtesy
X-cc:         rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
In-Reply-To:  <9610201622.AA30416@saturn.vcu.edu>
 
> On Sun, 20 Oct 1996, Elizabeth Hodges wrote:
>
> ...Somehow I find the tone and lack of necessity of your rebuff...more
> of a techno discourtesy than anyone's accidental firing off to the list
> a message meant for elsewhere.  The WPA list is not one frequented by
> personal messages, accidents of not. Perhaps rebuffs, like personal
> messages, should be directed to the person...I post this one here simply
> because I reckon, like me, others might have been startled....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Elizabeth,
           I was also bewildered by the posting, possibly because of its
anonymity; Theresa made absolutely no reference to what or who she was
talking about, and one would think that would be a minor courtesy from any
poster.  Perhaps she'll be willing to clear up the mystery.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 13:21:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karla Saari Kitalong <kitalong@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961020130146.17451B-100000@DGS> from "Chet
              Pryor-Montgomery College" at Oct 20, 96 01:13:23 pm
 
Often, people respond that way to inappropriate list postings because
they are otherwise overwhelmed. My guess is that Theresa was having a
bad day and dashed off that note in response to an overloaded e-mail
box. I usually just delete both accidental postings of private messages
(unless they're particularly juicy :}) and the occasional irate
responses to those private messages. I suspect that most of us do,
except on those bad days when every technological object in our
world seems to be operating slowly and serving up seemingly
endless inconsequentialities (is there such a word?).
 
The moral of the story is that we should forgive each other for all
sorts of things, intentional and unintentional, and let the discussion
go on unabated.
 
kk (I haven't had enough practice being "Mom" lately)
 
>
> > On Sun, 20 Oct 1996, Elizabeth Hodges wrote:
> >
> > ...Somehow I find the tone and lack of necessity of your rebuff...more
> > of a techno discourtesy than anyone's accidental firing off to the list
> > a message meant for elsewhere.  The WPA list is not one frequented by
> > personal messages, accidents of not. Perhaps rebuffs, like personal
> > messages, should be directed to the person...I post this one here simply
> > because I reckon, like me, others might have been startled....
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Elizabeth,
>            I was also bewildered by the posting, possibly because of its
> anonymity; Theresa made absolutely no reference to what or who she was
> talking about, and one would think that would be a minor courtesy from any
> poster.  Perhaps she'll be willing to clear up the mystery.
>
>       Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
>
>        _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
>       __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
>          >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
>      ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>       Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
>
 
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
Karla Saari Kitalong         kitalong@mtu.edu
Department of Humanities     URL: http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
Michigan Technological U.
1400 Townsend Drive          voice: 906-487-3262
Houghton, MI 49931           fax:   906-487-3559
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 13:38:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
X-To:         Karla Saari Kitalong <kitalong@MTU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199610201721.NAA02651@professor.hu.mtu.edu>
 
> On Sun, 20 Oct 1996, Karla Saari Kitalong wrote:
>
> Often, people respond that way to inappropriate list postings because
> they are otherwise overwhelmed. My guess is that Theresa was having a
> bad day and dashed off that note in response to an overloaded e-mail
> box. I usually just delete both accidental postings of private messages
> ...The moral of the story is that we should forgive each other for all
> sorts of things, intentional and unintentional, and let the discussion
> go on unabated....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
                          A good point, Karla.
 
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 12:41:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.961020133351.17451D-100000@DGS>
 
I wish I COULD just say that I was "overwhelmed" or was having a "bad
day" when I made the plea that we not send to the whole list messages
meant for one person. (My comment stemmed from Brian H's message to Sue
McL--a message that when I sent mine I didn't know was an accidental
posting--so sorry, Brian, for fussin' at you in this instance.) What I
was referring to are the increasing messages on ALL listservs from
people meaning a message for one person, and not accidentally posting it
to the listserv but actually saying, "sorry, it's just faster this way."
I do find that kind of attitude discourteous--so hang me. Perhaps I'm
still too much of a techno-nerd in that I look at all my messages. And I
subscribe to seven listservs--which probably isn't all that unusual--but
every day I'm "overwhelmed" by the number of messages. Now five of these
seven listservs have indeed had discussions on the topic I brought up of
listserv etiquette and subscribers came up with guidelines that everyone,
so far as I can tell, has been following, gratefully. I think, when I
made the plea here to discuss "etiquette," I was, I admit,
responding/reacting to the difference among listservs, that is, their
member-generated guidelines to try to lessen exploding email messages. I
no one on WPA-L wants to discuss this topic, then so be it. I'm done.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 15:58:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Raul Sanchez <Raul.Sanchez@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      University of Utah Ph.D.
X-To:         Pre/Text <pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu>,
              Rhetoric and Writing <rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu>,
              History of Rhetoric <h-rhetor@uicvm.uic.edu>
 
The University of Utah Writing Program encourages potential applicants to=
=20
apply to its Ph.D. program in Rhetoric,Literacy, and Culture. Please let=20
others know about this announcement and write or call if you have questions=
.
 
 
Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture
University Writing Program=20
University of Utah, Salt Lake City
 
Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional=20
programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies=20
 
=A5=09Student peers and faculty advisors in Program and home departments
=A5=09Fellowships available; tuition, teaching stipends; support=20
available for research, conference travel
=A5=09Diverse teaching in Writing courses and departments;=20
administrative experience; curriculum development
=A5=09Computer and Internet training and pedagogy; frequent=20
faculty-student collaboration
=A5=09Emphasis on applications of cultural studies and post-colonial=20
theory in writing classes
 
Faculty & Special Interests: Cultural Studies, Disciplinary Writing,=20
Literacy (John Ackerman, Ph.D. CMU); Applied Linguistics, Discourse=20
Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D. UWashington); Cultural=20
Studies, Research Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU); Gender/Class,=20
History of Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);=20
Composition Theory, Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D.=
=20
USF)
 
Current Student Research: Evaluation as a Disciplinary Artifact; The=20
Cultural Work of Creative Writing; Nineteenth-Century American Pedagogy;=20
Early Twentieth Century Literary Criticism and Rhetoric; Enlightenment=20
Subjects and the Teaching of Writing; Academic Writing Practices.
 
Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
For application and information: UWP, LNCO 3700, U of Utah, SLC, UT=20
84105; 801-581-7090
E-mail:  a.betancou@m.cc.utah.edu; Web Page:=20
http://diakonos.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 21:26:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Radical pedagogy bibliog
 
Hello and thanks for your posting vis a vis my new book in the rad ped
bibliog--I appreciate your thoughtfulness and support--see you Sun Nov. 10
at 10 am for breakfast at the Radisson--looking forward to meeting you and
talking things over--best, Ira
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 21:36:08 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Your new book, my minn. visit
 
Hello and congratulations on your new book. I'll get a copy--is it out
already? Does SIUP have an 800 number ofr ordering?  By the way, I was
surprised and pleased to see Sue McLeod and Chris Anson post replies to my
request to Eric Crump about including my new book in the rad ped bibliog--I
thought I sent Eric a private email--so maybe I had the wrong
address--because this seems to have gotten to the whole list.
 
Your phone message also reached me, and to refresh your memory--I'm going to
Minneapolis, also known as battle zone alpha, Nov 9 for 4 days to give some
talks, invited by Lilly and the Cen for Interdisc Writing. I have a meeting
with Chris Anson set up to talk over things, and will talk with Lilly of
course, too--and have a Sun lunch with General College folks. Do you have
some thoughts on good questions to ask about what happened there? best, Ira>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Oct 1996 23:28:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
I think Theresa is right to ask that only general messages be posted. If
people continue to send private messages publicly, the list will begin to
lose appeal. I've sent out goofs myself, private messages to the whole list
when I thought I was sending to just one person, like my message to Eric
Crump about adding my new book to the radical pedagogy bibliog., which I'm
surprised to find went out generally. Please forgive my goofs and those of
others also, but Theresa is right in asking that we not do this
intentionally...Ira
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 00:08:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Apologies
 
I just discovered that private messages I sent to the private addresses of
two people on the list were inexplicably joined into one message and sent to
everyone. I apologize profusely for this error and am checking my mail
program to stop it...Ira
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 09:10:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gerri McNenny <GERRI@DT3.DT.UH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Belanoff/teaching assistant orientation and training
 
Pat,
 
Could you also send a copy of your report on TA training to me at the following
address?  Thanks,
 
Gerri McNenny
Director of Composition
Dept. of English
University of Houston-Downtown
One Main Street
Houston, TX  77002
 
GERRI@dt3.dt.uh.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 09:21:06 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
I am actually very much interested in this whole matter of the increased
demand for standards of behavior (linguistic, social, digital) on email,
listservs, and newsgroups--in fact I'm doing a paper on it at MLA in a
session called "  :)  when you say that: Debating Usage Standards for
Electronic Communication"  -- (I know what people on this list probably
think of MLA, but that's another issue).
 
One of the tropes that I thought was dying out lately was one that we could
call "patience/impatience with newbies" and includes responses to
situations like the one under discussion.  Glad to see flaming isn't dead
yet (glad, so long as I'm not the flamee, that is)
 
Another trope concerns the apparently increasing concern with standard
English/correct usage  -- to the point where even spelling errors, which
formerly were taken for granted, are now regularly chastised (or is it
chastized?).
 
With the spread of computers to desks all over the country, people want to
know _how_ to begin or end messages (is there a salutation? a farewell? an
inside address?); how to cite them in bibliographies (isn't the point of
bibliographies to recover information? doesn't most digital information
vanish when we try to revisit it?); whether to begin sentences with and . .
. .
 
Does this signal the death of the electronic frontier?  Is it another sign
that the millennium is at hand? the end of western civilization as we know
it (in this busy modern world of today, as our students might put it)?
 
Or what?
 
I suppose I'll be flamed now for veering off the courtesy/forgiveness
thread.  I apologize in advance, and look forward (tentatively) to any
responses, either personal or on the list.
 
Yours truly,
 
dennis
--
should I put my sigfile?  oh, I guess so.
 
--
 
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 09:21:09 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
And as long as we're on the subject, what I've noticed lately that is
mildly irritating is the arrival of unsolicited advertising on lists,
newsgroups, and even in my own personal e-mail box.  Fortunately all of
these messages are deletable -- and you can usu. tell by the subject line
if they are sprurious, not for you, invasive of privacy, whatever.  E-junk
mail, is what they are.  But of course, other people are not fortunate to
have mailboxes infinitely large, or they have to pay aol or some other
monthly internet service so bandwidth costs them money.  Should I have
capitalized internet?  It seems to me that question came up somewhere
recently...
 
Dennis
 
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 07:49:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <199610181708.KAA03570@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Dear Ed, Okay, so I got carried away with the hyperbole.  I have been
working with the transition from classical to modern cultural studies in
the eighteenth century and thinking about parallels between then and
now.  Learned languages and an ancient tradition began to lose their
currency within the broader educated culture and English gained
importance as a means to cultural authority and social advancement.
Similarly, aren't departments of literature moving steadily toward
becoming the classics departments of the twentieth century as new forms
of literacy, including more disjointed and interactive forms such as the
one we are using now, gain power and prestige.  "Hierarchical" thinking
is, I think, characteristic of those who live within the culture of the
book.  When outsiders note that academics talk like books, they mean that
we use arcane vocabulary but also that we downshift from general claims
to supporting arguments, "thinking in paragraphaphs," as I try to explain
it to students.  Aren't such modes of thought becoming less common, even
among the educated, as we get books on tape and printed books that have
chapters to less than ten pages with a more conversational style?  Aren't
English departments the principal bastions of the culture of the book
within the academy, and aren't rhetoric and composition part of the
response to these changes?  When you see a discipline emerge that is
intended, in part, to serve as border guards, then you can be sure that
borders are being contested in new ways, while on the other hand
rhet/comp represents an expansion beyond the nonutilitarian nonfactual
belletristic forms of discourse that English departments have defined
themselves by.  Or is this just more hyperbole?
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 11:14:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      writing goals/civic writing
 
In my advanced LRW course, I've had students write statutes or ordinances
for real world clients.  They've written bills about burying utility lines,
animal control ordinances, NCAA drug control regulations, curfews for
minors, tree ordinances, changed the tax provisions of the state
constitution, bills creating a watershed protection area, etc.  The students
love talking to real people about real problems, and the real people love
having students do some writing for them.  The school benefits from the PR
aspects.
 
Best of all, from a teacher's perspective, is that the students often -- not
always, but very often -- do their finest work in this context.  THEY LOVE
IT.  They pick their own topics and are writing about something they like.
It makes a difference both in their communities and in the students' writing.
 
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Temple University School of Law
 
Levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 08:20:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <199610211419.JAA20160@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu> from "debaron@UIUC.EDU"
              at Oct 21, 96 09:21:06 am
 
Since most of the technosins on this list seem inadvertent, they remind
me of the more general problem: machines and even furniture registering
their hostility to normal human order.  Like the coffee table that
reaches out to bark one's shins when you walk by.  I have heard that
there is a good long German word for this, meaning the malevolence of
inanimate objets.  Anyone out there know this word? We sure need one in
English, with particular application to computers.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 08:11:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
>And as long as we're on the subject, what I've noticed lately that is
>mildly irritating is the arrival of unsolicited advertising on lists,
>newsgroups, and even in my own personal e-mail box.
 
What thousands of internet newbies do not understand about this cyberculture
is that those things we find "mildly irritating" are perhaps more sinister
in their origins and implications than we have dared to imagine.  The mere
fact that our names appear on this listserv tells any prospective
advertiser, promoter, e-mail list vendor, or electronic crook *reams* about
who and what we are.
 
Not that I'm paranoid or anything, but I find it shocking that college
writing program administrators often seem as eager as puppies to toss
students into cyberculture, and do not seem concerned about what hackers can
do to them.  I am excited about the possible benifits of linking writing
courses with computer culture, but I *always* try to warn my students about
the "dark side" of the virtual world.
 
I have been waiting for the publishers to begin spamming this listserv (or
my private email as a result of the easy availability of such lists) ever
since I joined, and would be glad to take charge of the betting pool...any
one who chooses a date that lands within a week of the first wpa
listserv-based junk mail broadcast wins the flood program that will punish
the originator.
 
Oops....after lurking all these weeks...THIS is my first post?
 
Techno-apologies. *blush*
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
 
 
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 08:37:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961021073306.551603874A-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Oct 21, 96 07:49:25 am
 
Tom, I appreciate the more balanced view.  No doubt you are onto something
important, but it's hard to know just how to take it.  In my own case, I
find myself spending much more time with nonfiction prose in periodicals
than I do with books: after the New York Review of Books, the New Yorker,
and the Atlantic (as you see, I'm a sucker for special offers and then
never drop anything), I barely have time to look at the dozen or so
professional journals that stack up on my desk.  And then, all those
unread books that I buy!  But my point is that the first three
periodicals are so damn good, filled with good writing on important
subjects.  When we try to get our comp students to read good essays and
write passable ones, aren't we training them to join the minority that
can read and sometimes write such stuff?  And when you add some key
journals in other areas, such as Foreign Affairs or the Economist, aren't
we really talking about the general, nonspecialized intellectual life of the
country?  I suppose by depreciating the "culture of the book" you are
suggesting that belles lettres and their more narrow defenders are not
part of this.  I'm still uncomfortable with the largeness of such
generalizations.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 10:57:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNIVNORTHCO.EDU>
Subject:      Job descriptions (fwd)
 
Dear WPA's
 
In reponse to our decision to publish job openings on the list, I am
pleased to announce that the English Department at the University of
Northern Colorado has three openings, two in writing and
one in English Ed (reading/young adult lit emphasis). We are a small to
average size public university with a strong emphasis on teacher training.
 
 
Please feel free to forward job descriptions to qualified applicants.
 
Emily Golson
 
 
 
English: Subject to budget approval, we anticipate hiring three
tenure-track assistant professors for Fall, 1997:
        1.  English Education, with expertise in pedagogy and secondary
expertise in literature for young adults.  PhD from an accredited
institution in hand or near completion, dissertation or publications in
field.  Nine semester hour teaching load may include undergraduate and
graduate (MA) courses in methods of teaching literature, methods of
teaching language and composition, literature for young adults, and such
assignments as team teaching in partnership schools and supervising
student teachers.
        2. Rhetoric and composition with secondary expertise in general
linguistics and an interest in developing internships for students with
writing minors.  PhD from an accredited institution in hand or near
completion, dissertation or publications in the field.  Nine semester
hour teaching load may include undergraduate and graduate (MA) courses
in technical communication, general linguistics, rhetoric and
composition, and such assignments as creating and directing internships,
assisting in writing across the curriculum, and working in the Writing
Center.
        3.  Creative writing (poetry and drama desirable)  and Native American
literature.  PhD, MFA, or equivalent from an accredited institution in
hand or near completion, creative thesis or publications in field.  Nine
semester hour teaching load may include undergraduate and graduate (MA)
courses in creative writing poetry and/or drama, Native American
literature, literature survey courses, as well as introductory
literature classes and composition.
        For all positions, evidence of excellent teaching desirable.  In
addition to teaching, service and scholarship and/or creative activity
are required.  Instruction may include responsibilities in off-campus
state funded programs.  Assistant professor (with terminal degree) base
salary  in low-mid $30,000s.  Send letter of application, CV, and two
page dissertation abstract or description of current scholarly and/or
creative work to John E. Loftis, Chair, English Department, University
of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 80639, by November 15, 1996, for first
screening for MLA interview.  UNC is an AAEO employer and is committed
to fostering diversity in its student body, faculty and staff.  AAEO
office Carter 2011. 9/18/96.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 12:08:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARGARET E. WHITT" <mwhitt@DU.EDU>
Subject:      position available in dream spot
 
We are looking for one good person. The job description, as it appears
in MLA Joblist, is below, but what the announcement does not say, I
can tell you here.
 
Denver is a great city. The University of Denver is a private,
relatively small, Ph.D.-granting institution in a "safe, residential
neighborhood" (language taken directly from our viewbook). Teaching
load is five courses per year--could be fewer if administrative
activity is connected to the position. Our faculty numbers 17--all
genuinely decent people. This is a job for an energetic people-type
person. We are interested in hiring at a mid-level, but a graduate
student in your program who may be older with, perhaps, some years of
high school teaching experience would also be worth our consideration.
Thanks for youh help on this search. Margaret Whitt
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 13:30:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARGARET E. WHITT" <mwhitt@DU.EDU>
Subject:      more on a job offer
 
This is an addendum to my previous posting about our job. I left off
the description:
Advanced Assistant/Associate Rank. Specialist in Composition Theory
and History of Rhetoric with demonstrated expertise in a literary
field before 1800. Ph.D. and publications required. We are committed
to the diversity of our faculty and encourage applications from
women,minorities, people with disabilities and veterans. Applications
received AFTER NOV 30 may not receive full consideration. Send letter
of application and CV to Eleanor McNees, Chair, English Dept.,
University of Denver, Denver, CO  80208
 
Margaret Whitt, Director, First-Year English
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Oct 1996 15:17:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Krista Long <kissta@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching assistant orientation and training
In-Reply-To:  <v01510104ae81aa8f3a01@[141.219.148.152]>
 
Marilyn,
        Here's the address for you:
        Arizona State University
        Department of English
        attn:  Sheila Moore
        PO BOX 870302
        Tempe, Arizona 85287-0302
I'll tell Sheila Moore to expect something from you.  Thanks so much for
replying.  I really appreciate your help.
Krista
 
On Wed, 9 Oct 1996, Marilyn Cooper wrote:
 
> >Stony Brook is engaged in a 3-yr TA training grant from FIPSE in
> >collaboration with 4 other schools: Binghamton, Syracuse, Cornell, and NYU.
> > The first year was directed at Political Science, the 2nd year at
> >Composition and Rhetoric (that was last year) and this year it's math.
> >
> >We have prepared a report of our activities and such.  If you would like a
> >copy, please let me know.  I'll need a snail mail address.
> >
> >Pat Belanoff
>
> Yes, please. Address below.
>
>  Marilyn
>                   |
>             \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
>              \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
>     ~         \  x  x /
>      ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
>  ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
>   --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
>       ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
> ------       --------    -----  --
>         ---                             office:906-487-3233
>                LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 09:56:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Ziff <linziff@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      reconnect
 
I have lost contact with wpa.  Please reconnect linziff@jhuvms.hcf.jhu.edu
 
Linda Ziff
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 07:57:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <199610211537.IAA18771@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed, you and I seem to be the only people interesting in this line of
argument, but here goes: I am not intent so much on judging the culture
of the book as I am in understanding how it is changing.  As you noted,
we are not reading like we used to: when was the last time you read a
book, really read one from cover to cover in a linear fashion?  Didn't we
use to read books in such a fashion?  The essay has become increasingly
important, often under the guise of "creative nonfiction," and there is
no doubt that reading elite periodicals is an important status marker,
and perhaps even a means to a sort of power.  I do believe however that
the changes in literacy that we are witnessing are dramatically
transforming the work done by English departments and comp programs, and
that this transformation is part of broader changes in the "culture of
the book," which seems to me to have certain parallels with where the
classical tradition stood as higher education began to be delatinized in
the eighteenth century.  These changes are related to changes in the
political economy in which education and the educated circulate, including
the relations of the popular and elite cultures, the functions of
universities, and the forms and functions of learned literacy.  At least
that is what I perceive to be happening. . . .
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 10:46:10 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Well, I still read books--novels to be exact.  And always will.  In fact
I've been so disappointed with the New Yorker lately I'm not even motivated
to look at it when it comes, and have a stack of them piling up.  Never
could bring myself to read the NYRB very much, though TLS had I time for it
would still be on my subscription list.  I do find that of late my writing,
not my reading, has been reducing in size to the point where I fear I will
soon only be doing sound bites.  But I don't blame technology, just
senescence, or perhaps attention deficit disorder.
 
On linear reading: I still read linearly when I read fiction.  I only skip
around in secondary materials, scholarship, and so on.  I learned to do
that in grad school.  On the other hand, I know a significant number of
good academic readers who have ALWAYS read in a hypertextual or nonlinear
fashion: skipping around, even reading mysteries or cliff-hangers starting
at the back, then jumping back and forth, here and there.  My reading is so
linear I don't even like things like Newsweek, with its complex sidebars
and page jumps, and I have trouble with the NYTimes "jumpers" since I'm not
comfortable going back and forth in the newspaper, preferring to go through
it from the front to the back.  It's not a question of how I learned to do
it, but how I prefer to do it.  I much prefer reefers than jumpers when
following front page stories, and the Times is moving more to these anyway
(a reefer has a small summary paragraph in a box on the front page,
followed by, see story on p. A 16; a jumper is a story that starts on the
front page and is continued deeper into the paper).
 
Hypertext modifies linear reading, but only slightly, since we still
experience any stream of (English) language in a "left to right" sequence.
Willingness of readers to jump from one click to another may have as much
to do with the quick change of pace they have been conditioned to accept in
other information media: the news, commercials, channel/station surfing.
These too are technologically conditioned, but not computer specific.
 
I am very much interested in if and how reading is changing, and what
effects technology has in bringing this about.  Sales of paperback books
are booming--doing better, I imagine, than the New Yorker, which still has
not recouped its readership despite rave reviews for Tina Brown (I read
that in the Times).  Only 14% of US households are "on-line" according to
some NPR story I heard or overheard in the kitchen yesterday.  So it's also
a question of haves/have nots, which any literacy question often involves.
 
What about students?  While the new generation is probably more computer
aware than the last, there is still a big gap.  Surely students at elite
schools, ivies, research public institutions, and so on have more access.
And sales of textbooks are booming everywhere in education, despite the
popularity of the course packet in some areas and experiements with
learning on line.
 
The issue is vast, complex, emerging.  Let's continue the thread!
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 08:55:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961022073840.549501094B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Oct 22, 96 07:57:47 am
 
Tom, maybe we ARE the only ones interested in this thread, but I do think
you are onto something important nonetheless.  Your comments about the
way we read, if we read, books struck home.  As I started to think about
it, most of the professional books I have been reading are actually
collections of articles, not really books; even the ones that LOOK like
books, like Les Faigley's or Bizzell's or Russell's or mine for that
matter really are collections of separate articles disguised as
chapters.  We don't need to read them in sequence and we usually don't.
About the only books I read that call for sequential reading and a long
focus are novels, which give a kind of guilty pleasure from the past,
like eating bacon and fried eggs for breakfast out of town.  If we are
typical of the intelligentsia, as I suspect we are, this does have
important ramifications, well worth looking at.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 12:16:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
If you're interested in how the design of tables (or faucets, doorknobs, or
computers) relates to human beings and their use of technology, read Donald
Norman, a cognitive psychologist.  Two of his books are "The Psychology of
Everyday Things" and "Turn Signals are the Facial Expressions of Automobiles."
 
Great discussions of how we interact with well-designed or poorly-designed
things.
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Temple University School of Law
 
Levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 10:15:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference and Late arrivals?
 
Dear WPA folks....
 
Since Irv Peckham said this conference would probably be accepting late
proposals, and since some of the threads on the WPA have provoked some
questions for me, I sent in a proposal for a debate/discussion group,
thinking some of you might also be interested it its issues.
 
Let me tie in some of these threads:
 
What happened to Chris Anson violated several "rules" of what I think is
the federal Fair Employment Practices Act.  Jan Levine could tell if I'm
wrong or not, but basically, his firing was (1) an act of either malice
or total incompetence, and (2) done without regard to the guidelines of
fair notification.  For some time, graduate students have been
questioning if we really want to become part of a profession (I can't use
the word community here) that treats people like that.  The response from
the WPA List has been very understandable, but also very disapponting to
those of us who aspire to this profession.  I think I can speak for quite
a few who would say the WPA ought to respond at the minimum with a
forceful statement of what its standards are for hiring and firing, and
it ought to base that statement on our common concerns for the education
of students in writing programs everywhere.  Attempting to do that much,
leaving the question of a specific response to Chris's situation for a
full meeting of the WPA, would at least put U Minn. on notice and send a
clear message to other schools.  Silence, it seems to us, will encourage
more such behavior.
 
Then link that to John Ramage's WPA course at ASU, where Duane Roen said
serving at the "whim" of our bosses is a condition of our profession,
i.e. that's the way things are.  Duane is exactly right, but my question
for this debate is, "Does that have to continue to be the way things are
done?"  If we thought we couldn't do anything about it, wouldn't we be
arguing the same argument as a battered woman who says, "That's life?"
Aren't whims the behavior of the infantile and insecure?  Aren't they
also the prerogative of the oppressor, since that is how the oppressor
destabilizes social resistance to his/her power?
 
Some have said that Freire's work doesn't apply to the First World, but
it obviously does if you connect him to the work of Anne Wilson Schaef
and Abraham Maslow, let alone Claude Steiner (_Games Alcoholics Play_),
since oppression really is in the mind of the victim, and it is put there
by the oppressor/abuser.
 
I do not want to preclude the certain discussion of Chris Anson's problem
(I think it is OUR problem) that will take place at the summer WPA, but I
do want to link the issues to what happens in the classroom--the courses
I take as well as the courses I must teach in order to attend school in
the first place.  That is, if we are not liberated and have no power to
respond, how can we liberate our students?  How do we, hoping and working
to be liberating teachers, recapitulate the status quo in our own
pedagogies in subtle and often unconscious ways?  How can we free
ourselves, or how can we subvert the structures already in place that
keep us in line and our students always seeking our approval?
 
My proposal's title is:  "Liberating Ourselves, Liberating Our Students:
To Be Subversives Against Ourselves and the Structures of Power That We
Occupy."
 
That may be bum title, but I think we do acquiesce to our own oppression.
 
I would like to see participation in this fledgling attempt to redefine
our professional community by anyone interested, but especially, I would
jump for joy to have Theresa Enos, Duane Roen, Ira Shor, Ed White, John
Ramage, Greg Glau, Ken Smith, Chris Anson, Louise Weatherby-Phelps, Lisa
Ede, Jan Levine, Steve North, Tom Miller, Tilly Warnock, and all the rest of
you WPA types (lurkers and all) in on this discussion if it is accepted.
 
What say you, comrades?  Who will articulate our standards if we don't?
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
"since feeling is first
 who pays any attention
 to the syntax of things
 will never wholly kiss you"  e.e. cummings
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 13:45:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Martin <jam8@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Job Announcement
 
Cornell University
John S. Knight Writing Program
 
Lecturer, full-time.  The Writing Workshop and the Learning Skills Center
have a lecturer position beginning Fall, 1997.  This is a joint appointment
whose responsibilities include teaching two freshman writing seminars per
semester for the Writing Workshop and developing academic support projects
in writing for the Learning Skills Center.
 
Qualifications: proven ability to teach writing and an advanced degree in
Composition, Rhetoric, English or some other field relevant to composition
instruction in an interdisciplinary program.  We are looking for someone
with considerable experience in teaching writing to underprepared students
in multi-ethnic classes and with special competence in teaching
college-level writing to second-language students.
 
The Writing Workshop is a small staff of full-time lecturers who teach
introductory writing classes and who support the wider goals of the Knight
Writing Program.  We coordinate WAC initiatives, direct a peer tutoring
service, consult on ESL issues, teach upper-level expository writing
courses, and support the TA training program.  This lecturer will work with
the Learning Skills Center, a university-wide academic support service that
offers supplemental instruction and tutoring to help students develop
learning strategies and skills.
 
Lecturers are appointed to three or five year contracts which are
renewable.  This position offers a competitive salary and benefits.
 
Applicants should send a letter, vita, the names of 3 references, and a
brief statement about their teaching to Joseph Martin, Director, Writing
Workshop by Nov. 18, 1996.  We will interview at MLA.  Cornell University
is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity employer and strongly encourages
applications from minorities and women.
 
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 13:10:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         linda adler-kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
> Hypertext modifies linear reading, but only slightly, since we still
> experience any stream of (English) language in a "left to right" sequence.
> Willingness of readers to jump from one click to another may have as much
> to do with the quick change of pace they have been conditioned to accept in
> other information media: the news, commercials, channel/station surfing.
> These too are technologically conditioned, but not computer specific.
>
 
Something not directly to the "culture of the book" strand, but Dennis's post
really got my attention. I'm not trying to use this list as a spot to advertise
my personal work, but... my colleague Tom Reynolds and I have an article in the
latest issue of Teaching English in the Two-year College about computers,
reading, and basic writers.  Part of what we write about are the ways that
technology in the classroom can help students develop a greater number of
reading strategies.  Dennis may be right that it's all "left to right," but our
experience working with students on WWW, library databases (require reading
across screens, within screens, etc.), course readings have helped us see that
when we work with students on reading, we need to do more than just work on the
basic stuff.  Hypertextual reading is a _very_ different kind of reading for
this crowd, particularly when they're relatively unfamiliar with the media that
we work with in the classroom.  Also, think of all the different ways students
have to read (other than left to right) if they use computers for their writing.
For example, they might need to "see" how something fits differently in one
place than another (somewhat hypertextual).  They need to read around quotes
that they want to use in the book, to think about how to contextualize those
quotes in a paper for the reader.  These are just a couple of ideas...
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
General College
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls. 55455
(612)625-6383-phone (612) 625-0709-fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 11:31:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/22/96 08:52
 
This is an extremely important issue. It is interesting that book stores are
thriving. Every mall has a couple of them, and most of them are crowded--even
in Phoenix. Yet, we find our students struggling with reading. They don't seem
to struggle with romance novels or thrillers--with narrative prose. They do
struggle with non-narrative non-fiction--fundamentally the texts of academica.
I don't know what this means. I do know that we often assign reading that our
students don't have a prayer of understanding, partly because they lack
reading strategies and partly because they do not bring to the reading task
the knowledge that they need in order to make sense of what they are reading.
They say they are "bored" or the don't "have time" to read. This worries me.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 14:13:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      scam
 
Although not perhaps directly related to writing, I thought I would post
this warning on the list.  Caveat Emptor.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
 
********************************************************************
 
>---------- Forwarded message ----------
>SCAM: Don't Respond To Emails, Phone Calls, Or Pages Which Tell You To
>Call An "809" Phone Number
>This is a very important issue of Internet ScamBusters! because it
>alerts you to a scam that is: - spreading *extremely* quickly - can
>easily cost you $100 or more, and - is difficult to avoid unless you
>are aware of it. We'd like to thank Paul Bruemmer and Brian Stains for
>bringing this scam to our attention - both will receive Internet
>ScamBusters! tee shirts.  This scam has also been identified by the
>National Fraud Information Center and is costing victims a lot of
>money.
>
>There are lots of different permutations of this scam, but here is how
>it works:
>
>Permutation #1: Internet Based Phone Scam Via Email You receive an
>email, typically with a subject line of "*ALERT*" or "Unpaid account."
>The message, which is being spammed across the net, says:
>>----------------------------------------------------------
>I am writing to give you a final 24 hrs to settle your outstanding
>account. If I have not received the settlement in full, I will
>commence legal proceedings without further delay. If you would like to
>discuss this matter to avoid court action, call Mike Murray at Global
>Communications on +1 809 496 2700.
>----------------------------------------------------------
>
>Permutation #2: Phone Or Pager Scam You receive a message on your
>answering machine or your pager which asks you to call a number
>beginning with area code 809.  The reason to you're asked to call
>varies: it can be to receive information about a family member who has
>been ill, to tell you someone has been arrested, died, to let you know
>you have won a wonderful prize, etc.  In each case, you're told to
>call the 809 number right away.
>
>Since there are so many new area codes these days, people unknowingly
>return these calls.  If you call from the US, you will apparently be
>charged $25 per-minute!  Sometimes the person who answers the phone
>will speak broken English and pretend not to understand you.  Other
>times, you'll just get a long recorded message. The point is, they
>will try to keep you on the phone as long as possible to increase the
>charges.  Unfortunately, when you get your phone bill, you'll often be
>charged more than $100.00.
>
>Here's why it works:  The 809 area code is located in the British
>Virgin Islands (the Bahamas). The 809 area code can be used as a
>"pay-per-call" number, similar to 900 numbers in the US.  Since 809 is
>not in the US, it is not covered by US regulations of 900 numbers,
>which require that you be notified and warned of charges and rates
>involved when you call a "pay-per-call" number. There is also no
>requirement that the company provide a time period during which you
>may terminate the call without being charged. Further, whereas many US
>phones have 900 number blocking (to avoid these kinds of charges), 900
>number blocking will not prevent calls to the 809 area code.
>
>We recommend that no matter how you get the message, if you are asked
>to call a number with an 809 area code that you don't recognize,
>investigate further and/or disregard the message.  Be *very* wary of
>email or calls asking you to call an 809 area code number.
>
>It's important to prevent becoming a victim of this scam, since trying
>to fight the charges afterwards can become a real nightmare. That's
>because you did actually make the call.  If you complain, both our
>local phone company and your long distance carrier will not want to
>get involved and will most likely tell you that they are simply
>providing the billing for the foreign company.  You'll end up dealing
>with a foreign company that argues they have done nothing wrong.
>
>Please forward this entire issue of Internet ScamBusters! to your
>friends, family and colleagues to help them become aware of this scam
>so they don't get ripped off.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 14:37:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961022073840.549501094B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Tom Miller wrote:
The essay has become increasingly important, often under the guise of
"creative nonfiction," and there is no doubt that reading elite
periodicals is an important status marker, and perhaps even a means to a
sort of power.  I do believe however that the changes in literacy that we
are witnessing are dramatically transforming the work done by English
departments and comp programs, and that this transformation is part of
broader changes in the "culture of the book" . . .
 
Tom,
        I think your ideas are intriguing, but I disagree with your
characterization of "creative nonfiction."  Creative nonfiction seems to
me to have little to do with the kinds of status markers you are talking
about.  Reading McPhee or Gould or Didion might be a status marker in our
English dept. culture (sort of), but creative nonfiction, I would argue,
has actually quite a low status outside of English (both within the
academy and in the public generally) because of its low instrumentality.
Just as critics and readers distrusted fiction in the eighteenth century,
so (similarly) do critics and readers now distrust creative nonfiction.
It is a hybrid form; it pollutes facts; it expresses the personal rather
than the public; it is artistic; it is risky business; it produces
pleasure rather than policy change; etc.
 
        As to your second point, do you mean that you think that the book
culture within academe is drawing to a close?  If so, I think it is a
good thing for most English depts., although perhaps you disagree.  I see
the shift occurring less because of changes in our thinking about
literacy and more because of changes in funding and in the political
swing to the right:  state legislatures and the public want faculty first
and foremost to do one thing, namely, teach their kids how better to read
and write and think.  That faculty publish books in their specialty is,
for them, a much lesser concern, a kind of self-indulgent act on their
part that brings them internal esteem but produces little public good.
 
        What I think we need to do is argue more cogently and effectively
that teaching and research are inseparable, but that research (or
scholarship) takes many forms, a book being one of them.  This is a
Boyeresque argument (a la SCHOLARSHIP RECONSIDERED), but takes us in a
different direction, perhaps, than you have been considering in your posts.
 
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 15:36:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Suzanne Sower <sower@ME.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Position description
 
We would appreciate it if you could post the following position description.
 
 
POSITION AVAILABLE
Writing Specialist
 
The Department of Mechanical Engineering at the University of Minnesota is
seeking a full-time Writing Specialist to design, implement and maintain
programs for writing in the department. The Specialist will create and
maintain undergraduate writing programs, teach writing units in existing
courses, develop writing courses and workshops, perform writing
consultation for department constituents and edit department print and
electronic publications. Required qualifications include an MA or MS (ABD
status preferred) in rhetoric, scientific and technical communication,
journalism or a related field. Desired qualifications include teaching
experience, ability to work with a variety of constituents (faculty,
undergraduate and graduate students, administrators), experience with
desktop publishing and World-Wide Web page design. This is a 12-month,
full-time appointment at the rank of Education Specialist.
 
Send cover letter, CV and names and telephone numbers of three references:
Search Committee, IT 460
c/o Ms. K. Suzanne Sower
Department of Mechanical Engineering
University of Minnesota
111 Church Street, S.E.
Minneapolis, MN 55455
E-mail:  sower@me.umn.edu
Applications must be received by November 15, 1996.
 
For more information on this position see WWW site:
http://www.me.umn.edu/jobs/jobs.html
or contact Ms. K. Suzanne Sower at the above address.
The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer.
 
Ms. Suzanne Sower
Administrative-Aide
Mech. Eng. Dept.
Particle Tech. Laboratory
Voice:     612/625-0890
Fax:       612/625-6069
E-Mail:    sower@me.umn.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 18:26:02 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
Since the subject was brought up: what irks me isn't an inadvertent posting of
a purely private message, like Brian Huot and Ira Schor did recently (or even
their apologies) or new people learning the etiquette.  What sends me into
"my overflowing mailbox" malevolence is when someone nicely offers to mail
something to people who request it, and then numerous people respond on the
list to request it, rather than sending private messges.  Can't those people
see the private address in the header and use it instead?
 
Diane Dowdey                            Internet: ENG_DXD@SHSU.EDU
Director of Compositon                  Phone: (409) 294-1438
Department of English
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX 77341
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 18:49:41 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Tom: Just to prove someone else is reading this thread.  I know it's pop
culture, but surely most people read mysteries, romances and thrillers from
cover to cover in a linear fashion?  Some people may skip to the end of a Tom
Clancy novel, but isn't the point of reading that because you know how it will
end, so what is the point.  Maybe true, people read "significant" works less,
 but
don't surveys show more people are purchasing more books, especially in
categories like these than ever before?  I do think if English departments
become like Classics it won't be because of the technology of the book being
superseded (classics didn't fade when we went from scrolls to books or
parchment to printing presses), but because the books chosen are so arcane and
removed from people's lives.  As a 20th century lit student, it seems to me
that academic critics are intent on choosing recent works that are quite
obscure instead of good, relevant literature to canonize.
 
Diane Dowdey                    Internet: ENG_DXD@SHSU.EDU
Director of Composition         Phone: (409) 294-1438
Department of English
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX  77341
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 17:02:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/22/96 16:42
 
The tendency to reply to the list often is a result of the system one is
working on. I read through Office Vision (formerly PROFS). To reply to the
list, I simply have to hit reply and go to it. To reply to an individual, I
have to write downthe address, sign off of PROFS, open a different mail
program, type in the address, and then write. I don't know if others have the
same lumber to move.
  Most sensible systems have reply options--one going to the individual and
the other to the list. If you have these options but don't know which is
which, I recommend that you assume that all replies are going to everyone. Or
be sure all of your postings can withstand public scrutiny. Or be ready to
blush. We have had a pretty relaxed nettiquette on WPA, mainly because we
were, for quite awhile, a small list with generally low traffic. We burned
with a hard gem-like flame. Over the years, however, we have increased to over
450 members, about 350 of whom are regularly getting mail and a substantial
number of whom are participating in discussions. I guess we have to be a
little more sensitive to mail box stress. But let us not be ALL business.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 21:19:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference and Late arrivals?
 
I'll be happy to take part in the session proposed by Bill Pedersen for the
Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference in Omaha. Thanks to Bill for taking the
initiative on this important issue...Ira Shor
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Oct 1996 20:54:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pedagogy of the Oppressed Conference and Late arrivals?
 
Bill and others,
 
I can try to attend. Write to me directly after I check my schedule; I think
it's a great idea.
 
Chris
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 00:16:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Cornell and writing
X-cc:         jam8@cornell.edu
 
Joe Martin, your recent job posting reminds me of a question I have been
meaning to ask someone from Cornell.  Some years back, Cornell set up a
position for a Dean of Writing, so I hear.  If that report is true, could
you tell us what happened and how long it lasted?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 07:52:20 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 22 Oct 1996 11:31:07 MST from
              <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@VM.MARIST.EDU>
 
I wonder if anyone would like to take this thread in a slightly different
direction by picking up David's comment onthe preference of students for
non-narrative reading and connecting it to the emphasis on narrative prose
in some pedagogies (the I-search paper or certain expressivist strands, for
example), to the discussions of narrativity in critical theory, or to the
arguments for "personal" structuring of critical essays.  I seem to remember
that theories of memory talk of episodic schemata for events and classificatory
or analytical schemata for others.  Are we emphasizing episodic memory and
reading?  Or are we simply following a larger trend that our students reading
habits are signalling (and to which we should be paying attention).  On the
other hand, if no one wants to take the thread this way, that's ok too.  I've
got a good cheap mystery/romance/fantasy novel I want to read.
 
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 09:16:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
David and others,
 
If anyone on this listserv is really up on email technology, maybe they could
help us to learn about the various pros and cons of certain mail programs.  If
it's possible to use different programs on different servers, then it's in our
interests to have programs that let us reply instantly to persons, listservs,
etc.  We use something here called Popmail, which doesn't have much lumber to
move at all, automatically archives messages if you want it to, allows for some
basic editing of messages, makes copies, saves stuff to disks, and stores lists
of email addresses for easy retrieval.  It's free to anyone who wants it, and
works pretty well.  It is, of course, probably itself primitive by industry
standards.
 
Chris
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 08:04:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
In-Reply-To:  <326e289c2779699@mhub1.tc.umn.edu>
 
Charles has suggested that creative nonfiction works against the grain by
blurring categories such as personal and public, factual and fictional,
etc.  While I share the belief that the essay (is that the same as
creative nonfiction) has the potential to challenge linear,
thesis-driven, apparently objective discourse, I have also been struck by
how bourgeois the genre is, or at least how it is often read and
understood by Good and others.  The apparent informality of the essay has
been idealized as the embodiment of
personal voice unfettered by stiffling conventions.  Essayists from Bacon
and Montaigne have positioned themselves outside of traditional
hierarchies and claimed to speak directly from experience, either in a
highly personalized way or in an unmediated way in nature's own
language.  The essay often functions as a type of novelistic
discourse that speaks from several positions and in incongruous voices,
but when essayists claim to speak from a disinterested stance on
experience, as Addison did in the Spectator essays that were canonized by
the first professors of English, then this reader at least wants to know
more about the social sources and functions of the genre because, as
Trimbur discussed in a Rhetoric Review essay several years ago,
essayistic discourse effaces its political functions within an apparent
informality that claims to leave readers and writers free to express
themselves, but which situates them in an decontextualized set of relations
that reproduces the logic of liberal political economy, where everyone is
free to do what they will, as long as they don't violate the natural laws
governing the system.
 
In my earlier postings, I did not mean to suggest that books were passing
away, or that I felt nostalgic for the era when print literacy reigned
supreme, only that we are witnessing a cultural phenomenon that is far
enough advanced to defined and
analyzed.  The emerging transformations in literacy are related to basic
changes in the relations of teaching and research that are occurring as
the powers that be come to recognize that criticizing books is not the
same activitiy as developing knowledge of utilitarian power.  How did
administrators ever get the idea that rereading Shakespeare and improving
carburetors were the same activity, "research"?  Such categories depended
on a veneration for the culture of the book that blurred the distinction
between the preservation of classical traditions and the generation of
technological power.  A new economy has emerged that highlights
rather than effaces this distinction.
 
The reading public is bigger than ever, consuming more books than ever,
but do we look to books as the depositories of knowledge in the ways we
did before we developed a collective memory that could fit on a disk?
Isn't this list itself an important example of how the relations of the
educated are no longer mediated primarily through books but through other
media that are transforming our sense of shared history and social purposes?
 
Sorry to clutter the air waves with abstract ramblings, is this another
way of violating techno-etiquette?
 
Thomas Miller
U of Az
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 09:32:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      non-fiction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.LNX.3.91.961021104109.6884B-100000@bentley.UnivNorthCo.EDU>
 
Speaking of the culture of books, I'm directing a two-quarter writing
class at the University of Washington that has traditionally included a
novel in the second quarter.  I'd like to expand the books we teach in
that quarter to include non-fiction as a possibility for teachers of the
class, but I find, for several reasons, that I'm having trouble coming up
with an interesting and varied list.  I'm thinking of things from travel
narratives to autobiographies to social analysis, and so forth.
 
If you have suggestions, could you send them to me?  Given the latest
strands, perhaps you should send them directly to me instead of to the
list.  I appreciate any ideas.
 
Thanks,
 
Kirk Branch,
Director, English 104-105
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 12:48:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
X-To:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <326e289c2779699@mhub1.tc.umn.edu>
 
Chris,
        Many of us are using the University of Washington program, PINE.
Its present incarnation (PINE 3.94) allows users to reply individually or
listwise, forward posts, use an online address book, edit, cut and paste
posts, read files into posts, attach files to posts, upload and download
files from one's hard drive, and even go offline and write code at the '$'
prompt for those handy with Unix.  There is a similar program called ELM,
but I understand that it is not quite so versatile.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 23 Oct 1996, Chris M. Anson wrote:
>
> If anyone on this listserv is really up on email technology, maybe they
> could help us to learn about the various pros and cons of certain mail
> programs.  If it's possible to use different programs on different
> servers, then it's in our interests to have programs that let us reply
> instantly to persons, listservs, etc.  We use something here called
> Popmail, which doesn't have much lumber to move at all, automatically
> archives messages if you want it to, allows for some basic editing of
> messages, makes copies, saves stuff to disks, and stores lists of email
> addresses for easy retrieval.  It's free to anyone who wants it, and
> works pretty well.  It is, of course, probably itself primitive by
> industry standards.
>
> Chris
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
 
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 13:50:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      The antiquated culture of the book
 
David,  Diane, and Bob have commented that our students
read thrillers and romances from cover to cover with relative
ease but have di
fficulty reading (or are bored by) academic
prose or, let's say, by expository prose in order to include
books and articles of a certain weight written by non-
academics.  Vocabulary, diction, and tone are usually more
difficult in expository prose, which assumes an audience
with some familiarity with the genre; whereas, narrative
prose assumes nothing of its audience except a reading level
anywhere from the 8th grade to college sophomore level.
Any special information which the audience needs to
understand what's going on in the narrative is supplied by
the author.  Thrillers, especially, go on for page after page
explaining weapons systems, spy satellite systems, the
Byzantine twists of the drug manufacture and distribution
system, police and forensic procedures . . . ..  The writers
often append a bibliography to their novels just in case the
reader wants to find out more about the world exposed
in the novel.
 
Depending on how knowledgeable the writer is on these
subjects, the reader learns a great deal about matters she
would not ordinarily read up on.  In fact, apart from the
plot and characters, many people read these books in order
to acquire such info
rmation--which, of course,  you would
look silly quoting as your source in a paper on the arms race--
but which can be useful when you hear or read about
similar matters in the news.  For instance, those of us who
have been reading crime novels set in contemporary Russia
know that one motive for Russia warring with Chechnia is
that the Chechens are numerous and powerful in the Russian
mafia, a tidbit not reported in ordinary sources of news.
 
Since narrative is so congenial a mode of reading (and of
writing) we ought to invent strategies and theories for allowing
the narrative mode to do the work of the traditional essay or
term paper.   Students frequently write flat-footed analytic
papers because the mode for such writing pretends that the
analysis is a product that effaces the process of the analysis
itself.  In a narrative analysis essay, the student would tell the
story of how she arrived at what she knows to be the case
about the subject she is investigating.  There is precedent for
such narrative analysis in the natural sciences, but in the
humanities the convention has been to present only the final
outcome of the mental processes we went through, e.g., this
line in Wordsworths Immortality Ode refers to [      ] or means
that [      ], but not that we first thought of six other things it
might mean and how we decided upon the meaning we did
Those mental processes presented as a story of discovery would
change the nature of the kinds of topics we assign because the
student would more thoroughly scrutinize a particular point or
argument than is called for now; we tend to favor interpretive
overviews rather than minute studies.  Research papers can
follow the model of the high-tech thrillers which blend into
the narrative explanations of how the Stealth bomber eludes
radar.
 
If we ourselves in academia, are not reading non-fiction books
from cover to cover but dipping into books for a chapter or two,
then (1) either we dont have time to get the "big picture" of
someones academic book or (2) we, like our own students, have
become impatient with reading anything but pointed essays out
of which we can quickly grab an idea or a piece of information.
Though we do not experience difficulty reading non-narrative
writing because our reading comprehension is so much greater
than that our own students, we may, nevertheless, be
experiencing the same impatience or even boredom with
reading non-narrative books.  How immune are we from the
pressures and values of our own culture?
 
We could change the game of writing altogether so that writing
conventions are in sync with the gestalt of today (a bumbling
phrase, sorry ab
out that).
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 14:47:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: non-fiction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.95.961023092642.80296A-100000@homer21.u.washington.edu>
 
Kirk:
After you have compiled a list, perhaps you could put the whole list on the
list serv.  I'm sure people would find it useful.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 14:57:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
At 12:48 PM 10/23/96 -0400, you wrote:
>Chris,
>        Many of us are using the University of Washington program, PINE.
 
Pine is mighty, but for my PC at home, I d/l'd a copy of Eudora Light. It's
windows-based (PINE is DOS), and works like an abbreviated version of MS
Word. With Eudora, I can log in to the ppp server, and d/l my "inbox"
mail...then do as I wish, without having to use those clumsy
(er....."challenging") Pico editor commands.
 
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 17:21:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Beth Rapp Young" <youngbr@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <009AA3D2.3F1B9BA3.1515@SHSU.edu>
 
On Tue, 22 Oct 1996, Diane Dowdey wrote:
 
> [interesting stuff snipped]                          I know it's pop
> culture, but surely most people read mysteries, romances and thrillers from
> cover to cover in a linear fashion?  Some people may skip to the end of a Tom
> Clancy novel, but isn't the point of reading that because you know how it will
> end, so what is the point.  [more interesting stuff snipped]
 
Actually, one could make a case that people _don't_ read mysteries,
romances, westerns, sf, etc. in a linear fashion.  Those of us who
read genre texts read lots of them (particularly romance readers, for
whom it's not uncommon to read more than 60 books/month).  So when
we're reading, we pay attention to the interplay/connections between
books, rather than within books.  There's a good discussion of
"reading by genre" in Thomas J. Roberts' _The Aesthetics of Junk
Fiction_ (think I got that title right).  And Victor Nell's _Lost in
a Book_ talks about this from a psychological/physiological
perspective.  He wired up a bunch of readers and noted how they
didn't really read in a linear fashion--they slowed down, speeded
up, skipped parts, etc.
 
In a CCCC paper, and (I hope) soon-to-be-published essay, I've called
this "horizontal reading" & compared it to reading hypertext.  I think
we spend so much time looking at the object (i.e. the "antiquated"
between-the-covers artifact) that we can lose sight of the practice of
reading.  Rather than making the print culture out-of-date, hypertext
might just help us to understand it better.
 
Already, the conventions of "netiquette" make a great model for
academic conventions.  I've seen flame wars erupt over
documentation--do we quote accurately, quote too much, not quote
enough, etc. in our email posts?  I look forward to the days when all
students are familiar enough with email that I can use this analogy
easily when teaching.
 
Beth Young
 
Dr. Beth Rapp Young
U of Alabama in Huntsville
YoungBR@email.uah.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 16:22:06 GMT+7
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Ballenger <BBALLEN@QUARTZ.IDBSU.EDU>
Organization: Boise State University
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Mili makes a wonderfully articulate case for deploying narrative as a
structure for analysis in student term papers.  It's an idea I've
tried to embrace as a promoter of the research "essay" as an
alternative to the more formal argumentative research paper.
Historically, narrative has been a central part of "essaying," and
not just as a means of organizing remembered events but structuring
thought.  The moment of thought, registered as it occurs, has been
long been a feature of the essay.  Paul Heilker, in his fine new book,
The Essay, calls this "chrono-logic." By encouraging students to
essay their research topics we invite them to not only tell the story
of their search--what they looked for and why--but the story of
their thinking--what they started to understand about their
topic, and then what, and then what.  Quite aside from that,
narrative is, as Mili points out, a wonderful backbone upon which
exposition can ride.  There are plenty examples of this in popular
nonfiction.
 
Bruce Ballenger
Boise State University
 
> Since narrative is so congenial a mode of reading (and of
> writing) we ought to invent strategies and theories for allowing
> the narrative mode to do the work of the traditional essay or
> term paper.   Students frequently write flat-footed analytic
> papers because the mode for such writing pretends that the
> analysis is a product that effaces the process of the analysis
> itself.  In a narrative analysis essay, the student would tell the
> story of how she arrived at what she knows to be the case
> about the subject she is investigating.  There is precedent for
> such narrative analysis in the natural sciences, but in the
> humanities the convention has been to present only the final
> outcome of the mental processes we went through, e.g., this
> line in Wordsworths Immortality Ode refers to [      ] or means
> that [      ], but not that we first thought of six other things it
> might mean and how we decided upon the meaning we did
> Those mental processes presented as a story of discovery would
> change the nature of the kinds of topics we assign because the
> student would more thoroughly scrutinize a particular point or
> argument than is called for now; we tend to favor interpretive
> overviews rather than minute studies.  Research papers can
> follow the model of the high-tech thrillers which blend into
> the narrative explanations of how the Stealth bomber eludes
> radar.
>
> If we ourselves in academia, are not reading non-fiction books
> from cover to cover but dipping into books for a chapter or two,
> then (1) either we dont have time to get the "big picture" of
> someones academic book or (2) we, like our own students, have
> become impatient with reading anything but pointed essays out
> of which we can quickly grab an idea or a piece of information.
> Though we do not experience difficulty reading non-narrative
> writing because our reading comprehension is so much greater
> than that our own students, we may, nevertheless, be
> experiencing the same impatience or even boredom with
> reading non-narrative books.  How immune are we from the
> pressures and values of our own culture?
>
> We could change the game of writing altogether so that writing
> conventions are in sync with the gestalt of today (a bumbling
> phrase, sorry ab
> out that).
>
> Mili Clark
> Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 16:52:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         klovejoy@INDYVAX.IUPUI.EDU
Subject:      Phelphs article
 
At the Watson Conference, Janet Emig mentioned the article "Literacy and
the Limits of the Natural Processes" by Louise Phelphs. Is there someone
on the listserv who could help me locate that article? Anyone know the
source?
 
 
 
Kim Brian Lovejoy
Associate Professor of English
Indiana University at Indianapolis
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Oct 1996 17:13:35 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      narrative
 
Before we rush to replace some of our analytical writing patterns with
narrative, it might be salutary to think about how extraordinarily difficult
it is to embody an argument in a narrative. Narrative is perhaps the easiest
form of discourse to read and write and the most difficult.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 05:26:22 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <199610232206.PAA02607@smtp1.asu.edu>
 
I'm sending this to the list because the WPA-L listserv forces the
Reply-To field to point to the list rather than to the original sender.
This is a list-configuration option, not a user-configuration option.
 
PC-Pine is now a Windows (and 32-bit) program, and because it uses imap
(rather than pop) mail protocol it is a better solution than is Eudora for
thoes who work on many computers to read their mail.  With imap all your
new mail is left on the server unread (until you actually read it).  With
pop your new mail is automagically transferred to your pc which may mean
it gets deleted on the server so you may not be able to access it from
another machine.  Netscape also uses pop.  (imap is not microsoft's mapi,
by the way, which is another mail protocol acronym.)
 
On Wed, 23 Oct 1996, C.J. wrote:
 
> At 12:48 PM 10/23/96 -0400, you wrote:
> >Chris,
> >        Many of us are using the University of Washington program, PINE.
>
> Pine is mighty, but for my PC at home, I d/l'd a copy of Eudora Light. It's
> windows-based (PINE is DOS), and works like an abbreviated version of MS
> Word. With Eudora, I can log in to the ppp server, and d/l my "inbox"
> mail...then do as I wish, without having to use those clumsy
> (er....."challenging") Pico editor commands.
>
> _________________________________________________
> C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
>
> AZCacti@asu.edu
>
> "Don't Panic!"
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 08:12:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
X-To:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199610232206.PAA02607@smtp1.asu.edu>
 
        Uuuh, C.J., PINE doesn't run in a DOS environment because it runs
on your host's computer, not yours.  It requires Unix or Linux.  Eudora is
a personal communication program.  PINE is a front-end, Unix-based
Internet interface combined with editing and mailing tools and appears
inside a box that Eudora (and Windows) provides for you.  Eudora is on
your computer; PINE is on your host's computer.  Whether your comm.
program is DOS or Windows based is irrelevant to PINE.
 
              Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com>
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > First Chet wrote:
> >
> >        Many of us are using the University of Washington program, PINE.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 23 Oct 1996, C.J. wrote:
>
> Pine is mighty, but for my PC at home, I d/l'd a copy of Eudora Light. It's
> windows-based (PINE is DOS), and works like an abbreviated version of MS
> Word. With Eudora, I can log in to the ppp server, and d/l my "inbox"
> mail...then do as I wish, without having to use those clumsy
> (er....."challenging") Pico editor commands.
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 07:46:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      the narrated essay/research
In-Reply-To:  <8A3846099D@quartz.idbsu.edu>
 
Bruce's account of narrating the process of research brings to mind the
I-search paper first popularized by Macrorie in the mid-seventies.  A lot
of high school teachers that I know are still using this approach to good
effect, particularly if one assumes that the alternative is the "research"
paper.  I havent been following this thread because it seems to have been
discussed under the antiquated book thread (and I am one of those who
assumed books died a little bit after the authors, who followed God's
demise), so forgive me if someone has already mentioned Macrorie's
much-needed alternative to a dead practice.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 08:57:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961023072944.551612304B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Just a side note to tom miller's abstract ramblings:
 
I was noting in a presentation to graduate students last night a few
differences between the kinds of research literature and composition
people do:  although I could once, I can no longer speak for the
former--nevertheless, I hazarded the thesis that their research is
primariy book, article, and database driven.  Composition people
(representing the more or less growing field [as opposed to . . . ] seem
to do work that is, well, sort of oral based.  I know that I get a lot of
my information and references from conferences, on-line conversations,
notes from friends, web-queries, and so-on. A lot of our research is also
experience and (dare I say it) reality-based.  With a little effort I
could tie this to some bourdieu distinctions among class fractions and get
some class friction generated between the antiquated notion of the book
and what's left in its absence.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 07:39:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Phelphs article
 
Kim,
        I think the title is "Literacy and the Limits of the Natural
Attitude."  It is in her book Composition as a Human Science, Oxford UP,
1988.  pp. 108-130.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
>At the Watson Conference, Janet Emig mentioned the article "Literacy and
>the Limits of the Natural Processes" by Louise Phelphs. Is there someone
>on the listserv who could help me locate that article? Anyone know the
>source?
>
>
>
>Kim Brian Lovejoy
>Associate Professor of English
>Indiana University at Indianapolis
>425 University Blvd.
>Indianapolis, IN  46202
>
>
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Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 12:30:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Epiphany Institute Announcement
 
[Apologies to those who may receive this more than once due to
cross-posting on several listserves.
 
Please feel free to distribute this announcement to other lists and
individuals who may be interested.]
 
ANNOUNCING
 
THE EPIPHANY PROJECT ONE-DAY INSTITUTE FOR STRATEGIC CHANGE
 
It is true that, as a nation, we now write with computers.  The computer,
not the pen or the typewriter, is the predominant writing tool in America.
Most importantly, unlike earlier writing tools, the computer is not only a
tool but a medium. The nature of text and of writing is subtly changing as
we use this new communicative and collaborative medium.
 
As the nature of writing changes, writing faculty need to stay abreast,
not only about the writing skills they are teaching but about pedagogy
that is appropriate to these writing skills. Yet, in our experience
working with faculty over the past 12 years at our own universities, and
in various national computers-and-writing projects, we find that only
about 5 to 10 percent of the faculty at any university use computers in
any significant way to teach writing.
 
This small percentage of writing teachers using computers in any
significant way in their teaching persisted, and still persists, despite
the fact that the tools and techniques writers use have changed radically.
Students are writing with computers, as ar e faculty, but faculty are not
using computers to teach writing.  In fact, the gap between the
traditional writing pedagogies and current writing practice is growing.
 
Writing faculty are being asked to change their basic teaching technology
from print to digital in a very short period of time, yet many if not most
college writing teachers lack sufficient understanding about what this
means. To stay abreast of how writi ng is actually done in our culture
now, writing teachers must look at e-mail and computer conferencing,
real-time group discussion tools on local networks and on the Internet,
hypertext authoring tools, collaborative tools, and even at multimedia and
docu ment design as written documents can now more easily include
graphical elements.  And, to stay abreast of the changing pedagogical
trends in our field, they must consider how various computer tools can be
used to increase learning, tools such as pre-writi ng collaborative tools
and on-line commenting tools.
 
The Epiphany Project provides support and strategies for initiating and
maintaining this change in an effective way through a series of national
and local workshops, publications, and other support structures. In our
pilot 2-year project (in the 2nd of 2 years), we developed a model for
change and produced preliminary materials to support this model.  We've
tested this model -- the bridge faculty need to cross the much wider
digital divide -- at 37 colleges and universities from New Jersey to
California and from Wisconsin to Alabama.  This model, based on over ten
years of Epiphany team experience in faculty development relating to
technology, lays out a detailed roadmap of change that informs faculty
about the scope of change they are being asked to mak e.
 
The Epiphany Project is proud to announce another in its series of
national workshops. This one-day workshop on Saturday, November 16th will
be part of the American Association of Higher Education's Teaching,
Learning and Technology Roundtable (TLTR) work shop (running on Friday,
November 15th and Saturday, November 16th). Participation in *both*
workshops is possible. The workshops will be taking place at the New
Jersey Institute for Collegiate Teaching and Learning at Seton Hall
University in South Orang e, New Jersey.
 
 
=========================================
ONE-DAY INSTITUTE LEADERS
=========================================
 
Trent Batson, Epiphany Project Director and Director of Academic
Technology, Gallaudet University.
 
Judy Williamson, Epiphany Project Administrator and Instructor, American
University
 
Randy Bass, Epiphany Project consultant and Assistant Professor,
Georgetown University
 
Greg Ritter, Epiphany Project Coordinator and Academic Technology
Development Specialist, Gallaudet University
 
=========================================
PROGRAM & SCHEDULE
=========================================
 
Introduction to STEPs (Strategies for Technologically-Enlightened
Pedagogies)
 
The STEPs model is a 5-semester detailed plan for faculty to more fully
integrate computers into teaching writing. You will learn about the new
"developmental: model of faculty development.  This is an approach
designed to work with mainstream faculty as opposed to "early adopters" or
pioneers.
 
You will learn the basis for the STEPs approach, the epistemological and
pedagogical shifts we see in the field of college composition and
literature, and why we think STEPs has to be a 5-semester process.
 
For those not familiar with the best of writing software, we will have
optional lab sessions; for those who are familiar with current writing
software, we will provide recommendations for best practices.
 
For those who attended the Epiphany Summer Institutes at Seton Hall and
Virginia Commonwealth University, this 1-Day Institute is the next step in
the Epiphany process on your campus.  For those who did not, this will
provide help, guidance, and materials to get an Epiphany project started
on your campus.  For those who attend for personal interest, the Institute
is a powerful introduction to the field of computers and writing.
 
8-9:30 Epiphany overview for Epiphany and TLTR participants:  the STEPs
model, the Field Guide to 21st Century Writing, Epiphany success stories.
Emphasis on what mainstream faculty need to make the transition to a
computer-intensive environment an d why they need it.
 
9:45-11:00 Adapting STEPs to your campus:  led by Batson, Williamson, and
Bass, this session will work toward concrete plans for your campus.
 
11-12:30 How to manage an Epiphany Institute; train-the-trainer; materials
and training.
 
or, alternately,
 
11-12:30 Lab Time; sampling and guidance in using main writing software.
 
12:30-1:30 Lunch; Randy Bass, "After the Fall."  Optional lab time.
 
1:30-3:00 Taxonomy of writing software; applications; resources; demos;
what works and what doesn't work.
 
3:15-5:00 Creating Epiphany on your campus.  Large group and small group
work.
 
The goal is two-fold:
 
1.  If you have Epiphany on your campus, provide concrete plans for the
rest of this year
 
2.  If you do not have Epiphany, or are attending for personal interest,
to provide a framework to understand the changes occurring in writing and
in teaching during this time of cultural revolution.
 
=========================================
INFORMATION
=========================================
 
FOR REGISTRATION COSTS AND INFORMATION, AS WELL AS HOUSING INFORMATION
CONTACT:
 
        Heather Wilt (wiltheat@lanmail.shu.edu)
        or Georgianna Maroulakos (maroulge@lanmail.shu.edu)
 
 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE EPIPHANY PROJECT CONTACT:
 
        Judy Williamson (jwillia9@gmu.edu),
        Greg Ritter (ghritter@gallux.gallaudet.edu),
        or Trent Batson (twbatson@gallua.gallaudet.edu).
 
 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT AAHE'S TLTR PROGRAM CONTACT:
 
        Steven Gilbert (gilbert@clark.net)
 
 
The Epiphany Project is funded by the Annenberg/CPB Project and by
Gallaudet University and George Mason University. Epiphany is also
affiliated with The Alliance for Computers and Writing and with The
American Association for Higher Education.
 
 
 =============================================================================
Greg Ritter                                     Academic Technology
Program Development Specialist                  W121 Hall Memorial Bldng.
ghritter@gallux.gallaudet.edu                   Gallaudet University
(202) 651-5720 (V/TTY)                          800 Florida Ave NE
(202) 651-5620 (FAX)                            Washington DC 20002-3695
 =============================================================================
 
Epiphany Institute Announcement
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey, Director of Composition and WAC
English Dept., University of Richmond, VA 23173
804-289-8302 * hickey@urvax.urich.edu *
http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
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Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 09:48:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <961023.075909.EDT.RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
 
I'd be a little careful about separating the memory functions of episodic
and classifying/analytical schemata.  The two probably work together more
often than not, as you can see especially if you write the psycholinquistic
formula for a story and then create a parallel formula for an essay that
argues either general to the specific, or specific to the general.
 
I am completely convinced that students today do not read (1) because
they actually are not very good at it in terms of ease and speed, and (2)
because non-narrative writing at large is too damn foggy.  Anybody hear
echoes of "Physician heal theyself?"
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 23 Oct 1996, Bob Schwegler wrote:
 
> I wonder if anyone would like to take this thread in a slightly different
> direction by picking up David's comment onthe preference of students for
> non-narrative reading and connecting it to the emphasis on narrative prose
> in some pedagogies (the I-search paper or certain expressivist strands, for
> example), to the discussions of narrativity in critical theory, or to the
> arguments for "personal" structuring of critical essays.  I seem to remember
> that theories of memory talk of episodic schemata for events and classificatory
> or analytical schemata for others.  Are we emphasizing episodic memory and
> reading?  Or are we simply following a larger trend that our students reading
> habits are signalling (and to which we should be paying attention).  On the
> other hand, if no one wants to take the thread this way, that's ok too.  I've
> got a good cheap mystery/romance/fantasy novel I want to read.
>
> Bob Schwegler
> College Writing Program/English
> University of Rhode Island
> RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 13:03:49 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Kirk Branch--re: nonfiction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.95.961023092642.80296A-100000@homer21.u.washington.edu>; from "Kirk Branch" at Oct 23,
              96 9:32 am
 
I have a lot of suggestions, since I teach a lot of workshops in that area
with much reading, but let me respond off the list so I don't clog people's
boxes.  What is you personal email.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Department of English
Virginia Commonwealth University
Richmond, VW A  23284-2005
ehodges@vcu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 10:23:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PEARCE <Beth.Pearce@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961024084749.12538E-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
   I'm interested in this discussion of the ways students read (or don't
read) and the recent connection made to the research procedures of
literary study and rhetorical study.
 
   In some of my grad classes here at ASU, we have discussed the
different "directions of the gaze" to consider the ways in which
theorists approach texts.  One distinction that has been helpful for me
is consumption vs production.  That is, that sometimes we read texts to
"consume" them and sometimes we read texts to produce them.  I've seen
this difference played out in some of my grad classes, with literature
students tending to focus on consumption and rhetoric students tending to
focus on production (although I could hardly say they are exclusive
categories or domains).
 
   In helping my students to read difficult texts, I have focused more on
reading for production.  Many of my students are not used to reading in
this way -- reading to figure out what choices a writer made in order to
increase the students' choices as writers.  Perhaps because it's newer
(they don't bring as many preconceptions with them), many students read
difficult texts quite well this way.  It allows them access to something
that is otherwise confusing.  They can understand a wider variety of
readings because they see them as approaches to writing situations, not
just explications of subjects, particulary when the subjects are things
the students find uninteresting.  In fact, I've used some very difficult
texts with my students, and this reading strategy has helped them to do
some sophisticated readings of them.
 
Beth __________________________________________________________________
 
Beth.Pearce@asu.edu                     Department of English
Graduate Teaching Assistant             Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 13:49:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Narrative
 
David cautions us "how extraordinarily difficult it is to embody an
argument in a narrative."  Permit me to demur.  All narrative, from
the traditional to experimental fiction, makes an argument, explicit
or implicit.  When I teach courses in narrative or in creative writing-
fiction, I stress the argumentative quality of narrative.  How you set
up your narrative, the series of events, the introduction of characters,
the scenery, the point of view, diction, metaphor--all make an
argument--by deductive inductive logic or analogic.  If narrative did
not make an argument (sometimes more than one argument) literary
interpretation would close to impossible.    Think of the influence
that Ramist logic, or argumentation, had on literature.  To conclude
with my beloved Milton (also a Ramist of sorts) who wrote one of
the great narratives of all time:
 
     ... to the highth of this great Argument
     I may assert Eternal Provide
nce,
     And justify the ways of God to men.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 12:11:44 GMT+7
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Ballenger <BBALLEN@QUARTZ.IDBSU.EDU>
Organization: Boise State University
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
David is right--narrative is deceptively difficult.  But my favorite
model of how narrative can embody argument is wonderfully simple:
Orwell's "A Hanging."
 
Bruce Ballenger
Boise State University
 
> Before we rush to replace some of our analytical writing patterns with
> narrative, it might be salutary to think about how extraordinarily difficult
> it is to embody an argument in a narrative. Narrative is perhaps the easiest
> form of discourse to read and write and the most difficult.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 13:40:44 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
 
Eudora lets you leave messages on the server or delete them, thus solving
the reading from different machines problem.  What I like most about it is
that is functions as a word processor, with cut and paste; it allows you to
choose the size and font of the display text (not the text you send, but
what you read on your monitor); it allows you to sort incoming mail into
different "mailboxes"; to keep copies of sent messages; I'm told it will
even work with a spell checker, though I don't know anything about this add
on.  It also keeps a handy-dandy, easy to edit nicknames file for those
frequently used addresses, and it will send MS-Word attachments; it is
available in MC and PC versions.
 
You can set it to check your mail regularly, or only on command.  It will
then open your email connection, download your messages, and close the
connection, so you don't use up your on-line time or keep others from using
it.  It will work with personal computers directly wired to the network
using Ethernet, or with modems requiring dial-up.
 
It allows you to create a nice sig.file and gives you the option of sending
automatically or deleting it from those messages to people who don't need
to see it.
 
It's easy to install and a snap to learn.
 
I've used ELM and Mail, and would recommend a pc-based program like Eudora
rather than a mainframe program for ease of use and flexibility.  I know
people who also like Netscape's mail program, which is integrated with the
web browser.  But I stay with Eudora, and use Netscape 3.0 separately.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
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Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 14:16:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Amy Devitt <devitt@KUHUB.CC.UKANS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961023072944.551612304B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I, too, am uncomfortable with the claims of the essay--or any
genre--as "unfettered" and free of constraint.  Any text,any genre
reflects its social, cultural, and rhetorical origins.  Writers
work with those origins.
 
Amy Devitt
University of Kansas
devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
 
On Wed, 23 Oct 1996, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> Charles has suggested that creative nonfiction works against the grain by
> blurring categories such as personal and public, factual and fictional,
> etc.  While I share the belief that the essay (is that the same as
> creative nonfiction) has the potential to challenge linear,
> thesis-driven, apparently objective discourse, I have also been struck by
> how bourgeois the genre is, or at least how it is often read and
> understood by Good and others.  The apparent informality of the essay has
> been idealized as the embodiment of
> personal voice unfettered by stiffling conventions.  Essayists from Bacon
> and Montaigne have positioned themselves outside of traditional
> hierarchies and claimed to speak directly from experience, either in a
> highly personalized way or in an unmediated way in nature's own
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 15:41:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
I've thought and written a bit about relationships between narrative and
argument.  If I can be a little self-promoting, I offer:
 
Hesse, Douglas.  "Aristotle's Poetics and Rhetoric:  Narrative as
Rhetoric's Fourth Mode."  Rebirth of Rhetoric:  Essays in Language, Culture
and Education.  Ed. Richard Andrews.  London:  Routledge, 1992.  19-38.
 
Hesse, Douglas.  "Essays and Experience, Time and Rhetoric."  Writing
Theory and Critical Theory.  Ed. John Clifford and John Schilb.  New York:
MLA, 1994.  195-211.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 14:06:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <01IAZG2CG12Q8WWMZ5@ubvms.cc.buffalo.edu>
 
Well, call me antiquated--and a dinosaur. (If a "book" engages me, I read
it all--especially novels, which I wouldn't want my life to be without. I
do question the statement that "narrative prose assumes nothing from the
reader."  I also think we might be making a distinction here between
story and narrative (Doug Hesse has written on this)--I mean to say that
we SHOULD make a distinction between the two.
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 17:09:04 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
 
I just read Irv's discussion of research in composition, and as I am preparing
to discuss the same issue with graduate students, I have been thinking the same
sorts of things: that research is personal, oral (or e-mail) transmissions,
based on bibliographies of books we've read, involves empirical studies.  The
question I have is how do we move this into the realm accessible for graduate
students.  How do those of you who have students doing theses or dissertations
teach them to go about doing a basic literature search, is there any way more
efficient than pulling books off your own shelves, forwarding e-mail?  Diane
 
Diane Dowdey                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
Director of Composition         Phone: (409) 294-1438
Department of English
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX  77341
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 17:49:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/96 10:46
 
Apologies to Mili for my lack of clarity. I'm not saying that you can't embody
an argument in narrative or that narrative is not hospitable to argument. We
learn all about that in classical treatments of narratio. I am saying that it
is very difficult to manage the genre in such a way as to embody in it the
argument we want to make. The narratives that students can rwrite easily are
narratives that tell us that this happened, then that happened, and then the
other thing happened. Structuring a narrative so that it has a point is a
different proposition altogether.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 17:59:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/96 11:35
 
I have used Eudora and like it a lot. It will leave you mail on the mainframe
if you ask it to. The only negative I have is that it will not log your
outgoing messages to the mainframe, and I often like to keep e-copies of what
I send out. But Eudora is nifty, and even I could figure out how to use it
without a manual.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 18:19:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/24/96 14:03
 
Certainly not all narrative carries its context with it. Popular fiction tends
to operate within the general cultural knowledge base of popular audiences and
to provide what they might need in addition. But technical narratives abouthow
the doframus lymphozes into the calawache can be just as arcane to the
uninitated as any other academic writing. Obscurity is often not a matter of
genre but of audience. A lot of the stuff we ask students to read, narrative
or otherwise, just looks like words to them and money of those words look to
them like "lymphozing" looks to most of us.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 21:37:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Right you are, David.  There's no such thing as clarity divorced from
context, which is why simple and direct universal or portable writing
formulas, or 10 ways to achieve style and merit grace, never work.  There
are even people who think James Joyce clear (and I don't mean Portrait or
Dubliners).  I myself never could get far into Finnegan, though I found
Derrida absolutely lucid in the French v.o., but that was in another
country, and alas, my Fulbright is long over.
 
I once spent a year trying to convince a "text" seminar of cognitive
psychologists and linguists that there was no such thing as a simple story.
They were arguing that the mystery (and maybe the folk tale) was simpler
than other forms of fiction, trying to find a story model to use for
constructing basal readers for the schools, and were convinced that the
only thing that mattered in mysteries was whodunit.  I and two other
humanities types fought them all year long (it never really matters
whodunit), and finally gave up and left the group.  The cog sci folks
finally concluded that kids don't read not because the stories in the
readers are too hard, but because they aren't interesting.  For this the
Dept. of Ed. gave them 4 million bucks.
 
But that grant is dead, too.
 
Dennis
--
 
>Certainly not all narrative carries its context with it. Popular fiction tends
>to operate within the general cultural knowledge base of popular audiences and
>to provide what they might need in addition. But technical narratives abouthow
>the doframus lymphozes into the calawache can be just as arcane to the
>uninitated as any other academic writing. Obscurity is often not a matter of
>genre but of audience. A lot of the stuff we ask students to read, narrative
>or otherwise, just looks like words to them and money of those words look to
>them like "lymphozing" looks to most of us.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 21:38:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <9E0D0250FB@quartz.idbsu.edu>
 
Regarding bruce's and david's assertions about narrative verses argument:
it's worth noting moffett's contention (I forget whose thesis he was
working from) that narrative can be understood as a compressed form of
argument.  characters stand for classes and actions or plots for
syllogisms.  Simplistic, but that's the gist.  And of course some people
write narratives that are simple recounts.  Maybe what's at issue here is
that one might want to distinguish different kinds of narratives:
different fuctions, logics, and so on.
irv
 -----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 21:52:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is the essay a heteroglossic genre?
In-Reply-To:  <009AA556.85F559E9.1884@SHSU.edu>
 
just a quick response, diane (and more of a wish than a response):
 
I would want graduate students to be doing research the way we do it (or
at least I do it).  It doesn't take very much reading and talking and
writing to get them interested in questions about writing and teaching
writing.  I would want them to move from that interest to their own
firsthand research (ethnographies and interviews are great).  From there,
they sharpen their focus on their questions.  THEN they start to ask
questions about how others have approached this particular problem.  The
idea is that they fold others' research into their own rather than their
own into others'.
Irv
 
 
 
 
 
On Thu, 24 Oct 1996, Diane Dowdey wrote:
 
> I just read Irv's discussion of research in composition, and as I am preparing
> to discuss the same issue with graduate students, I have been thinking the same
> sorts of things: that research is personal, oral (or e-mail) transmissions,
> based on bibliographies of books we've read, involves empirical studies.  The
> question I have is how do we move this into the realm accessible for graduate
> students.  How do those of you who have students doing theses or dissertations
> teach them to go about doing a basic literature search, is there any way more
> efficient than pulling books off your own shelves, forwarding e-mail?  Diane
>
> Diane Dowdey                    Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
> Director of Composition         Phone: (409) 294-1438
> Department of English
> Sam Houston State University
> Huntsville, TX  77341
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 23:28:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
 
Sherrie:
 
Stony Brook is planning  to do something like what you describe.  As Director
of the Writing Program, I've been in the English  Department with no
responsibility for any writing beyond the required Freshmen course.  However,
the University has gotten concerned about the quality of the writing and
wants things changed.  So far that has all been changes for the worse.  But
we do have an ad for a new Director who will report directly to the Dean for
Undergrad Education.  The search committee will be made up of faculty from
throughout the whole University.  I'm not interested in the job as I've been
Director a fair amount of time and want a break.  I find myself wondering if
I would apply for the job if I saw it in the Job List.
 
This change also involves removing the Writing Program from the English
Department which I am fighting--mostly because what I hear from others is
that the current program does not prepare students for the writing they have
to do in other courses.  I fear that outside the department, the program will
turn into a service course for the whole university with little connection to
theories of any kind.  I guess I also don't like the message that may be sent
by such an organization: that teaching is somehow set off from research,
scholarship, and such.  One of our graduate students is currently teaching in
a Cal State institution where this is the set-up; he feels very much as
though he talks about practical teaching matters with one group and
theoretical, scholarship issues with a different group.  Since his
dissertation is all about bridging that gap and embedding each in the other,
he is concerned.
 
I don't know if any of this is any help in your situation, but I'll be
interested in hearing what happens.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 23:28:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Pre-law classes
 
I find in many of these comments a repetition of what I so often hear on our
campus: English is an easy major--English majors are often the detritis or
fall-out from other majors which are more demanding and more "rigorous"
because they are more objective.  First off, I'm often suspicious of those
who claim objectivity for themselves, and second off, why should the
"subjective" be less intellectually rigorous than the "objective"?  I think a
good argument could be made for just the opposite.  The "subjective" requires
us to deal with what isn't already set up for us in some neat system.  Being
required to do that is what education should be about--not just about
learning what has been "objectively" determined already.
 
I wonder too if the bad press to which the law is often subjected (which is
just as thoughtless as the bad press of English departments) might not be
mitigated somewhat if lawyers seemed more willing to be reflective at times
rather than just intent on building "objective" arguments.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Oct 1996 23:28:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Goals for Freshman Comp Courses
 
I too would like to see such "goals" posted to the list, as we could also use
some information in our current restructuring.  I know Russel Durst at the
University of Cincinnati is also collecting material.
 
Why is so much restructuring going on now?  Or is it always going on?
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 05:20:02 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of the
              book)
In-Reply-To:  <v02130504ae95d5d9c230@[128.174.107.116]>
 
On Thu, 24 Oct 1996, Dennis Baron wrote:
 
> The cog sci folks
> finally concluded that kids don't read not because the stories in the
> readers are too hard, but because they aren't interesting.  For this the
> Dept. of Ed. gave them 4 million bucks.
 
On a somewhat related note
 
I did some editorial and rewrite work for a NY company a few years
back and in so doing discovered that children's interest in reading and
their reading test scores decline (almost annually) following the fourth
grade.  Perhaps only coincidentally that is a grade level at which the
number of texts written by college professors outpaces those written by
"ordinary" people or by primary teachers themselves.  It also coincides
with the time at which readibility levels move up for texts in any given
course year.
 
The history writer/teacher whose work I was editing argued that the
students needed this forward push to be challenged to read better.  For
what ever reason, in analyzing two popular middle and highschool texts I
found the Lorge, Flesch, Fry, and FOG indices all to place these texts
(written for the eighth and eleventh grades) in the college reading-level
category.
 
The irony in that situation was that we were to be designing remedial
materials fro students whose Regents' score in social studies had been
below average--and this writer's work scored consistently in the
grad-school range.
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 08:46:10 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 23 Oct 1996 to 24 Oct 1996
 
Folks,
 
Some have already responded to the points in the message below, but
there are larger issues. POP mailers, including Eudora, Netscape and
Pegasus, DO NOT require you to delete mail from a server and download
it to a local terminal. They DO mark mail as "read" when you open
your mailbox, but THAT TOO is user-configurable. All three of those
mailers allow you to CHOOSE whether you save mail to a local path or
leave it on the server, as well as mark it read or unread, which
allows you to read it from more than one machine.
 
So. They all let you do neat stuff, like word-processor-style cut and
paste, and organizing of messages into folders. Some programs even
filter mail automatically into folders of your choosing. Big deal.
 
The real point to remember in these discussions of technology is
that most of these programs perform essentially the same functions,
albeit slightly differently. Their differences are more like those
between models of automobile than like those between automobiles and
bicycles. Pine, Eudora (even Eudora Lite), Pegasus, Netscape, etc.,
are all adequate solutions for email.
 
Fretting over which one to use is much less important than fretting
over the medium itself, over the content of individual messages and
over our teaching inside and outside of electronic environments.
 
Robert Royar wrote:
>
> I'm sending this to the list because the WPA-L listserv forces the
> Reply-To field to point to the list rather than to the original sender.
> This is a list-configuration option, not a user-configuration option.
>
> PC-Pine is now a Windows (and 32-bit) program, and because it uses imap
> (rather than pop) mail protocol it is a better solution than is Eudora for
> thoes who work on many computers to read their mail.  With imap all your
> new mail is left on the server unread (until you actually read it).  With
> pop your new mail is automagically transferred to your pc which may mean
> it gets deleted on the server so you may not be able to access it from
> another machine.  Netscape also uses pop.  (imap is not microsoft's mapi,
> by the way, which is another mail protocol acronym.)
>
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 09:15:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 23 Oct 1996 to 24 Oct 1996
 
 Pat Belanoff writes:
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
I find in many of these comments a repetition of what I so often hear on our
campus: English is an easy major--English majors are often the detritis or
fall-out from other majors which are more demanding and more "rigorous"
because they are more objective.  First off, I'm often suspicious of those
who claim objectivity for themselves, and second off, why should the
"subjective" be less intellectually rigorous than the "objective"?  I think a
good argument could be made for just the opposite.  The "subjective" requires
us to deal with what isn't already set up for us in some neat system.  Being
required to do that is what education should be about--not just about
learning what has been "objectively" determined already.
 
I wonder too if the bad press to which the law is often subjected (which is
just as thoughtless as the bad press of English departments) might not be
mitigated somewhat if lawyers seemed more willing to be reflective at times
rather than just intent on building "objective" arguments.
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
 
Talk about misunderstanding!  An English major can be a difficult one.  But
the variability is great, and I submit, greater than in math or science
where, if a person aces diffy-Qs, that really means something no matter
what school it is.
 
Also, I never considered English a lesser major - and still don't.  But
much of what we require in the law is very different from what many English
majors are prepared to do.  Lawyers and judges and clients don't really
much care what any particular person thinks - they care what the law is and
what it means to them in their particular cases.  The subjective "I think
the law should be" or "I don't like this law because my values . . ."  is
not the stuff of first year law school and is not the stuff of what lawyers
mostly do.
 
I know of no discipline in which the information is "already set up for us
in some neat system."  And even if it were, in my own experience college
was not just a matter of rote learning of that system.  (That is the nature
of learning in many countries still today, but not in the U.S.)  And it
certainly does not describe the law.  Or to be a bit more precise, it
describes only a first step of being able to do law - one must know the
doctrine and structure to do the work.  But I suspect in this regard
English is not much different.  One must know the language and learn the
"basics" and have a certain amount of information in common with others in
the area to carry on the type of subjective analysis you value so highly.
 
As to lawyers not being reflective - this shows a gross misunderstanding of
legal education today, and of what lawyers and judges and legislators
constantly do.  To be effective, lawyers must reflect on what they did - to
do it better next time.  They must reflect on the effects of what they do -
to think of ways to do it better for clients and for society.  Law students
and judges and lawyers constantly reflect on the value of one set of rules
or another. It is not the lack of reflection which is the problem.  So what
is your real gripe with lawyers?  It is not clear from  your post.
 
Steve
 
 
" Experience is that wonderful thing that enables you to recognize a
mistake when you make it again."   F.P. Jones.
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 09:39:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Narrative
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102417491542@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
It may well be that argumentative structures consist primarily of a
series of framed narratives.  In classical narratio, of course, the
rhetor provides the background story, but even in the confirmatio and
refutatio sections, the enthymemes and examples are nearly always couched
in the form of narratives or shards of narratives that the audience can
be expected to share.  So there's no doubt that that narratives are the
chromosomes out of which the argumentative cell is constructed.
 
The question we face as writing teachers is how to introduce students to
that problem of framing.  Anyone can tell a story, but telling a story
with a purpose is the challenge.  That's why Crowhurst and Piche found in
1979 that students who could do very well in narrative writing fell on
their faces when confronted with the more complex cognitive demands of
framing narratives into arguments.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 09:19:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <199610241838.NAA11416@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
>I stay with Eudora, and use Netscape 3.0 separately.
>Dennis Baron
 
Same here, for all the reasons Dennis outlined.  Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 07:17:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of the
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/25/96 02:16
 
I think it was Hirsch who argued that the factor that made the most difference
in the perceived "difficulty" of reading material was how much the readers
already knew about the topic they were reading about. Merely formal features
of the writing apparently did not make that much difference. Thusit becomes
interesting to think about what it means to crank up the difficulty of reading
material for kids. I could make a paragraph written in simple sentences
totally opaque to most readers simply by using arcane technical diction or by
assuming previous knowledge that most people don't have. I know that I can
also make reading difficult by inordinately complex syntax. I know. I used to
try to teach 18th century British poetry and prose.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 08:30:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
I think I hold with Mili in this, perhaps even more strongly than she
does. Roger Schank holds, in _Tell Me a Story_ that the structure of
our thinking processes may be based on narrative.  I would think that
any narrative is inherently argumentative.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 07:29:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/25/96 07:26
 
Clearly the clever rhetor frames the narratio in such a way that the ensuing
arguments are implicit. Stasis is, in many ways, the process of determining
the essential disagreements in arguments embodied in narratives.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 08:06:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of
              the book)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.WNT.3.95.961025050839.-118097A-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
On Fri, 25 Oct 1996, robert delius royar wrote:
 
>
> I did some editorial and rewrite work for a NY company a few years
> back and in so doing discovered that children's interest in reading and
> their reading test scores decline (almost annually) following the fourth
> grade.  Perhaps only coincidentally that is a grade level at which the
> number of texts written by college professors outpaces those written by
> "ordinary" people or by primary teachers themselves.  It also coincides
> with the time at which readibility levels move up for texts in any given
> course year.
 
Bob Royer,
 
Do you know if the 4th grade also coincides with when reading stops
being "taught"?  (Grade school is long ago and I don't remember.)
 
Thanks,
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 09:23:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <rhetrev@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Narrative
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102417491542@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
The discussion re books vs.(?) journal-type articles vs.(?) cyberspace I
find quite generative. I'm thinking that it might be more helpful to see
argument growing out of argument instead of narrative embodying narrative
or argument in narrative (see, e.g., Jim Corder's "Argument as Emergence,
Rhetoric as Love," RR 4 (1985).
 
 
------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ  85721
520/621-3371
Fax 520/621-7397
rhetrev@ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 09:36:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Nonfiction again
In-Reply-To:  <9610241703.AA34940@saturn.vcu.edu>
 
Sorry to duplicate this request.  I asked a few days ago for some
suggestions about popular, literary, and other types of non-fiction books
that would be interesting and appropriate in the second quarter of a
freshman writing class.  I haven't received an abundance of ideas, so I'd
love to get more.  My email address (which I didn't write in the body of
my last message) is kirkb@u.washington.edu.
 
Please send the requests directly to me.  As requested, I will compile
them and put up a general posting to the list in a week or two.
 
Thanks,
 
Kirk Branch
Director, English 104-105
University of Washington
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 12:58:20 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 25 Oct 1996 08:30:10 -0600 from
              <RONRON@CC.USU.EDU>
 
I think I don't agree with Mili or Ron.  One can find argument in narrative, I
would agree that some narratives are structured around arguments, but those
would be, in terms of the old Chicago School lingo, didactic rather than
mimentic.  I think we have a need to find argumentative structuring in narra-
tive because without it the whole enterprise of interpretation, the doxa of
literary study, would be much less "natural" though not about to disappear, of
course.  We would simply do other things with literature, and we might pay more
attention to literary forms with much less emphasis on narrative.  Saying that
there is an essentially argumentative core or articulation in narrative is
a justification for what Iser calls "expository criticism" or an emphasis on
theme and interpretation.  What I am trying to argue is that our reading
 
practices and the economy of our English departments produce argument in some
narratives and give it much greater emphasis in others than we might under
different circumstances.  Narrative is a dominant form and it takes over
functions of the other forms.  I think I would prefer to challenge the
dominance of narrative with other rhetorical forms and strategies.  Perhaps
we are living in a period where narrative is the primary language used to
describe phenomena of rather different kinds, just as rhetoric dominated poetic
in the Renaissance.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 14:21:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Isn't argument a purpose [at least, in the sense some of you are using it]
and narrative a form?  E.g., when we say argument embeds narrative we
usually mean it has little chunks of chronologically based discourse inside
it, but when we say narrative is argument (although, admittedly, narrative
fiction can embed arguments) we usually mean it MAKES an argument.  So can
poetry.
 
I have always thought of my analytic or argumentative writing as narrative
in a different sense (some of you have alluded to this idea, I think):
that is, it constructs a fictionalized narrative of a train of thought for
a reader to experience.  This in fact is how I plan my writing, not
primarily as hierarchies of topics and points.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Writing Program, 239 HBC, Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244-1160
lwphelps@syr.edu          315-443-1620 or 1091
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 14:41:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
I agree with Louise Phelps.  I've argued in various places that there is a
narrative aspect of arguments, which depend for their persuasive effect on
the emplotment of propositions.  Propositions are presented as having been
entailed by previous propositions; as a result, they are accepted as valid
to the extent they are plausible as narrative moves in the "plot" of an
argument.  In Jerome Bruner's now somewhat dated distinction, the logic of
such propositions is as much narrative as it is paradigmatic and, indeed,
the narrative logic is more convincing because of cultural dispositions
toward narrative.  As Joseph Conrad once noted, "When you ask people the
meaning of life, they respond by telling personal stories."
 
Certain genres, such as the essay (and here I mean the essay in the
tradition from Montaigne and not the generic term essay as it's
indiscriminately applied to all short nonfiction) demonstrate how this
works most explicitly.  In my chapter in Richard Andrews's book, which I
cited in a previous post, I used the case of Orwell's "Shooting an
Elephant."  The proposition at the core of this essay, "I perceived in this
moment that when the white man turns tyrant it is his own freedom that he
destroys," is persuasive because Orwell represents it as entailed by the
circumstances; it is "logical," in the sense of narrative logic, that the
"event" of his having had that thought might have occured.
 
In my chapter, "Stories as Essays, Essays as Stories" (Literary Nonfiction:
 Theory, Criticism, Pedagogy.  Ed. Chris Anderson.  Carbondale:  Southern
Illinois UP, 1989. 176-196, I argue five propositions:
 
1.  Stories in essays do not prove points in the sense that the
conventional wisdom argues (177).
 
2.  "Story" in an essay is not equal to "narrative" (180).
 
3.  Borders between "story" and "not story" in essays are hazy and cannot
be determined purely by the presence or absence of narrative (182).
 
4.  Narrative essays don't prove points, they make them by giving
propositions a place in story.  Points are events in the essay as story
(185).
 
5.  The persuasive force of narrative essays is less mimetic or ethical
than formal (190).
 
Doug
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 16:19:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Some of the notes about the rel. between narrative and argumentation relate to
some chapters in a new book (just out) edited by Deborah Berrill.  It's called
Perspectives on Written Argument, published in the writing series at Hampton
Press (201) 894-1686 and fax: (201) 894-8732).  There's some new and very
interesting stuff in it.
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Oct 1996 16:26:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of
              the
 
There is a huge and fascinating body of literature on this in what emerged from
schema theory of the mid and late 1970's.  Some of the research reports at the
Center for the Study of Reading (Urbana) found interesting relationships between
not just background knowledge (the Hirsch angle) but schema perspective or
schema instantiation.  When readers were given the perspective of a potential
burglar, for example, or a potential homebuyer, they "saw" (and retained)
different kinds of information about a description of a house.  In one study, I
think Anderson found that they actually had the "other" knowledge in their
brains, but it couldn't be retrieved until they were given the alternative
perspective.  (That is, they might have "learned" that the garage door was open,
but couldn't remember it until they were given the burglar schema instead of the
homebuyer schema.) Way back, I got interested in looking at the relationships
between schemas, reading, and writing from reading.  I was also interested in
what writers recalled about their writing after the fact--what particular
details, information, etc., they remembered some time after writing it.
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Oct 1996 13:51:52 +0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of
              the book)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.961025080517.11214B-100000@general1.asu.edu>
 
In the sourece I read, reading was taught through grade six.  I remember
reading through the sixth grade during the sixties.
 
On Fri, 25 Oct 1996, Gregory R. Glau wrote:
 
> On Fri, 25 Oct 1996, robert delius royar wrote:
>
> >
> > I did some editorial and rewrite work for a NY company a few years
> > back and in so doing discovered that children's interest in reading and
> > their reading test scores decline (almost annually) following the fourth
> > grade.  Perhaps only coincidentally that is a grade level at which the
> > number of texts written by college professors outpaces those written by
> > "ordinary" people or by primary teachers themselves.  It also coincides
> > with the time at which readibility levels move up for texts in any given
> > course year.
>
> Bob Royer,
>
> Do you know if the 4th grade also coincides with when reading stops
> being "taught"?  (Grade school is long ago and I don't remember.)
>
> Thanks,
>
> Greg Glau
> Arizona State University
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Oct 1996 12:09:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA as University or Eng. Dept. postion
 
Sorry to burst into the conversation in the middle--I've been off the list
for a couple of weeks--but I had to drop into this one.
 
AT Fort Lewis, the freshman writing program, just restructured a year ago,
is set apart from the English department just *because* it is so
rigorously grounded in comp theory.  Assertion of that kind of disciplinary
authority was what won approval for the new program (though it created all
kinds of upheaval in staffing issues).  As director, I'm also appointed
in the English department, though, which puts me in kind of an administrative
limbo--the director job which takes up so much of my time and energy (and
which I'm careful always to characterize as its own scholarship) lies outside
the department which performs my reappointment, promotion, and tenure
reviews, though as director I report to the Arts/Sciences dean, who also
approves my departmental reviews.
 
We're in the process of putting in writing just how all my administrative
work fits into my college personnel reviews (and the suggested job
descriptions in WPA have been immensely helpful), and I'm wondering how
other new WPA's have handled that project.
 
Thanks,
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
farnsley_k@fortlewis.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Oct 1996 16:07:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 23 Oct 1996 to 24 Oct 1996
 
Steve:
 
I think lawyers get bad press just as those of us in English Departments do.
 There are many on my campus who consider English an easy major.  In fact,
one faculty member with whom we were doing some course planning for
Engineering students rather diffidently warned us that most of his faculty
consider themselves smarter than us.
 
How much of any group's bad press is deserved?  Some is and some isn't I
suppose.  Still, I think you in your position, may hear and read reflective
pieces by lawyers.  The general public doesn't for the most part.  That
certainly doesn't mean, lawyers aren't reflective.  I suspect the law has its
share of reflective and non-reflective practitioners just as all areas do.
 What I mean is that this reflective side doesn't often show up in public.
 
Lawyers may not say "I think this is what the law means," but surely that's
implicit--otherwise there wouldn't be disagreements over interpretation.  And
they may not say, "I think this is what the law should be," but why shouldn't
they say things like that?  No one's reading of anything is objective.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Oct 1996 18:00:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <9610251936.AA48134@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Am i missing something in this opposition of narrative/argument?
Don't the examples/anecdotes that we use in our arguments function as
narratives?
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Oct 1996 16:26:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.961026175741.13484C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv....YUP.  as Gary Cooper would say.
 
Consider the differences/similarities in the following two formulae:
 
Story=> [Setting-at least one] + [Problem-at least one] + [Resolution-at
least one (which may be suggested)]
 
Argument=> [Problem-at least one] + [Context of problem-at least one] +
[Resolution-at least one (which may be suggested)]
 
Any statement of a problem can be written as a PLOT and v.v.
 
Any statement of a setting can be written as a CONTEXT.
 
All arguments and all plots have time lines.
 
All contexts and all settings have "characters," or previous researchers.
 
Within each problem, there may be other problems, and within each plot,
there may be other plots with other contexts or settings.
 
I can't remember the formal statement of a sentence in Chomskyprose, but
doesn't it read something like these two formulas?  S=> [NP (-1)] + [VP
(-1)] ?????
 
If we consider each anecdote as a tiny narrative and evidence as other
types of tiny narratives, we can see that like grammatical units,
narrative and arguments can fit within other genres in the same way as an
adjective phrase can fit within a sentence (and in several different
places to boot depending on the skill of the transitions).  Resolutions
can be either stated, understood, or can be left to the imagination of
the audience (researchers who now must try to solve the rest of the
problem).
 
After all, don't we teach students to do the Keyhole thing: start from
the general (Context) and work to the specific?  As far as I'm concerned,
every argument could begin, "Once upon a time...."
 
And, I'll bet, if we listened in on other cultures' arguments such as
the Chinese, we would hear a clearer narrative than in Eurocentric
arguments, but each has the elements of the other.
 
Of course, maybe I'm just crazy....It's raining in Tucson, and Montana
beat NAU 48-32.  14 straight wins and a National Championship. MMMM.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Sat, 26 Oct 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Am i missing something in this opposition of narrative/argument?
> Don't the examples/anecdotes that we use in our arguments function as
> narratives?
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 10:06:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of
              the book)
 
Isn't the 4th grade about the time that teachers start competitively
testing and grading kids on everything they do, including reading?
Isn't there a general falling off of interest in school at this time?
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 09:22:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 23 Oct 1996 to 24 Oct 1996
 
This is sort of a reply to a comment made by Pat Belanoff, but I hope
it will amuse the general audience. If English professors are dumb,
a point I won't argue, it could be argued that English departments
consist of dumb teachers teaching smart students, if we go by
SAT scores as indicators of intelligence (something I would never
do, though the faculty member Pat was talking to might). Sometime in
the fall of 1991, USA TODAY published a list of SAT scores for
students according to planned major. Of 21 categories, English was
third (1051 average score), beaten only by math (1074) and physics (1069).
Near the bottome were business (861), computer science (857), and
education (847). The average for all students that year was 896.
        Actually, if English professors are former English students,
then we must be pretty smart, too. Duh...does that make sense?
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 08:54:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Irv and Bill,
 
The overlapping formulas for narrative and argument remind me of some of the
work on story schemas developed in the late 70's and early 80's.  Around that
time, Barry Kroll and I got interested in whether story schemas could be applied
to children's written narratives; we applied the most sophisticated of the story
schemas (Stein and others) to a batch of 4th-grade narratives Barry had
collected in Bristol, England, and to some I later collected some from an elem.
school in Brown County, Indiana.  The schemas showed us very graphically just
what the kids were doing well or not well, framed in terms of narrative schemas,
and these seemed linked to "success" as it might be measured using other sorts
of assessment (like general impression ratings, analytical scales, and school
performance).  We were mindful of the problems arising from schematizing complex
kinds of discourse--and mindful, too, of the dangers of too rigid a description
of what constitutes a successful anything.  Still, it was very interesting work.
There are plenty of formulas for successful narrative, argument, and the like,
but I'm not sure whether much work has tried to look at the question of overlap.
Deborah Berrill, in some research she conducted a few years ago with young
writers, found that the overlaps between argument and narrative were actually
functional--at least from the perspective of writers' processes, if not entirely
manifested in their writing itself.
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 13:06:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law
 
>
>Date:    Sat, 26 Oct 1996 16:07:48 -0400
>From:    Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
>Subject: Re: WPA-L Digest - 23 Oct 1996 to 24 Oct 1996
 
>
>Lawyers may not say "I think this is what the law means," but surely that's
>implicit--otherwise there wouldn't be disagreements over interpretation.
 
Communication is sure hard.   It seems you are not focusing on the use of
authority in the same way I am.
 
Lawyers do not say on their own authority that "*I* think this is what the
law means."  If they do, the judges simply ignore them.  Lawyers do say:
"Here is the text of the law.  Here is how some court has interpretted it.
The court was right [or wrong] for the following reasons [which are
external to me.]"  This is far removed from the subjective  use of oneself
as the authority on what it means.  Only when there is no other authority,
no appeal to principle or policy, or no use of logic or reason or rules of
construction will a lawyer be heard to say "I think the law means this . .
. ."
 
Of course there are disagreements over interpretation.  But the lawyers in
court do not simply say "I think it means this."  Lawyers do say:  "After
examining all the sources of information relevant to the meaning of this
law, I think it should be interpretted this way because . . . ."  It is
that "because" clause which beginning law students leave off.  They say -
"I think it should be interpretted this way because I do."  Or "because it
appeals to me."  Or "because it appeals to my sense of values."  They tend
not to say "because these other authorities which the law recognizes as
authoritative say so."
 
 
>And
>they may not say, "I think this is what the law should be," but why shouldn't
>they say things like that?  No one's reading of anything is objective.
>
 
Lawyers do argue, in appropriate fora, that "this is the way the law should
be."  It is often discussed in law school, in legislatures, before courts,
among lawyers.  But, the naked assertion on one's own authority in support
of the "should" is next to valueless.  It is the because clause which is
important.  And here one again must, to be persuasive, articulate reasons
that will appeal to the audience.  The conversation stopper of "because I
said so" doesn't work very well to persuade an audience.  Even the Pope has
trouble with this with many Catholics.
 
As to objectivity - that is quite another thread.  I think a disservice is
being done to students by trashing objectivity as thoroughly as it gets
trashed with the result that there is a sort of radical subjectivity - my
truth is just as valid as your truth - and the attempt to find any sort of
objectivity is doomed because it doesn't exist.  This is a distortion, I
believe, as harmful in its way as the notion of  the existence of a pure,
external, eternal objective point of view.
 
Many laws have "objective" meanings in the same way that my flashlight has
a read casing.  We might disagree about what shade of red, or about shades
of meaning in the statute, but statutes or other laws are not endlessly
maleable and not all interpretations are equally valid or proper.
 
Part of the "nothing is objective" view of reality is that is a subtle
concept used unsubtly by most people who lack the subtleness of mind,
either through aptitude, training, or desire, to really grasp the deeper
meaning of this view and to grasp the levels of meaning of it for different
purposes.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
" Experience is that wonderful thing that enables you to recognize a
mistake when you make it again."   F.P. Jones.
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 11:17:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Kids' interest in reading (was Re: The antiquated culture of
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/27/96 07:02
 
Part of the problem is that somewhere around the 4th or 5th grade, instruction
in "reading" becomes almost exclusively instruction in "reading literature."
There seems to be an assumption that once students get some control over
decoding words they can just read non-fiction texts that are assumed to be
"literal" as opposed to "figurative" literary texts. It is little wonder,
then, that even our best student bring all sort of conventional analytical
tools to the reading of a sonnet and none to the reading of a newspaper
article or editorial. On parents' nights at high school, I routinely asked my
kids' English teachers if any part of the class was devoted to strategies of
reading non-literary non-fiction (which accounts for most of theprose in the
world). I usually got just a puzzled look that said either "What?" or "Why?"
or both. Most of the teachers really don't have a clue. They came through the
same system their students did.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 11:27:21 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/27/96 07:50
 
The stuff I wrote on biography in a former life is quite relevant to the
notion of narrative as argument. Biographical data are meaningless until they
are related to "general principles of human behavior" that allow us to find
alternative patterns into which these fragments fit. The "characters" of
Theophrastus are relevant here, as is most the the second chapter of
Aristotle's Rhetoric. Obvious the same data can be made to "mean" different
things, depending upon what principles are invoked. That's why Freudian
biography caused such a stir. C'mon, a cigar is just a cigar, right?
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 17:09:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Techno-courtesy and techno-forgiveness
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102417590443@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
My Eudora has an Out Box where all the messages I send are kept until I
throw them out.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 27 Oct 1996 20:22:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
I've been much enjoying the exchanges among Tom, Ed, Mili and others about
the antiquated or non-academic position of reading in student life and
modern society, especially Mili's suggestion that narrative structure with
research depth is an attractive option to flat-footed, non-forms like the
traditional research paper...my thought is, isn't this what ethnography
attempts? Doesn't ethnography seek to provide a situated and reflective
narrative with bibliographical and methodological background?...Ira Shor>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 04:47:36 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: law
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b03ae994fab0dd2@[205.252.119.78]>
 
This could get political.
 
Given the number of lawyers involved in the national and state
legislatures, it's difficult to defend the general statement that lawyers
neither have need for nor use deliberative rhetoric.
 
On Sun, 27 Oct 1996, Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> Lawyers do argue, in appropriate fora, that "this is the way the law should
> be."  It is often discussed in law school, in legislatures, before courts,
> among lawyers.  But, the naked assertion on one's own authority in support
> of the "should" is next to valueless.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 08:25:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Reading
 
David Schwalm mentions that students do not necessarily learn adequate
reading skills.  I recently ran across Mortimer Adler's classic How To
Read a Book and found that, after foue decades of thinking I knew how to
read, I had much to learn from him.  I think the book should be read and
re-read by students.  I notice that a history professor at Yale
recommends it to his students as a supplementary course book.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 06:44:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law
 
I'm interested in the Belanoff/Jamar debate, esp. because I'm getting ready
to teach our Writing for English Majors (i.e., critical writing) course
again next semester, and the beginning law students Steve Jamar describes--
 
 
>It is that "because" clause which beginning law students leave off.  They say -
>"I think it should be interpretted this way because I do."  Or "because it
>appeals to me."  Or "because it appeals to my sense of values."  They tend
>not to say "because these other authorities which the law recognizes as
>authoritative say so."
 
--sound a lot like the beginning English majors I teach in that class.
However, by the time they get out of my class, God willing, they're saying
"Here's what criticism has said, here's why those readings might be
problematic, here is another possible reading, here is the evidence,
presented in such a way that literary critics recognize as persuasive."
Now, they're not all doing this, but I'm not teaching people to say in so
many words "this should be interpreted this way because it appeals to my
sense of values"--though that "sense of values" might actually be what
prompted their reading (which is what I think Pat Belanoff is saying when
she talks about no one's reading of anything being objective).  The thing
is, they come into my class thinking they can write "I can relate to this
because..." and I consider it my job to help them learn other ways of
writing about literature, to learn the rhetoric of criticism.  Sure, they
don't know it when they get here (though some have more of a sense of it
than others), but that's why we have this course.  Am I missing something?
 
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 08:38:38 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      CALL FOR PAPERS
 
>X-Authentication-Warning: gamera.syr.edu: gharoian owned process doing -bs
>Date: Fri, 25 Oct 1996 11:40:07 -0400 (EDT)
>From: Gil  Haroian-Guerin <gharoian@mailbox.syr.edu>
>X-Sender: gharoian@gamera.syr.edu
>To: Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@mailbox.syr.edu>
>Subject: CALL FOR PAPERS
>MIME-Version: 1.0
>
>CALL FOR PAPERS
>
>THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE: WRITING OURSELVES AS TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS invites
>submissions of abstracts for personal narratives on transformative
>experiences in which language played a major role. Topics can include but
>are not limited to language and violence, language and hope, language and
>sexuality, or language and freedom. The narratives are preferably situated
>in cultural or cross-cultural contexts and should be related to theory and
>practice of teaching writing in the institutions of secondary and
>post-secondary education. Narratives that reflect the interaction and
>intersection of the teacher's personal narrative with student writing are
>particularly welcome. Send 1-2 page abstracts and a short bio or write for
>more information to Gil Haroian-Guerin or Xin Liu Gale, The Writing
>Program, Syracuse University, H.B. Crouse 239, Syracuse, NY  13244.
>E-mail: gharoian@mailbox.syr.edu. Deadline: 1 March 1997.
>
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 10:06:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reading
 
Maureen, I agree, Adler is a classic, with much to teach us all.  But his
precepts aren't of much use to students without good reading skills, with
slow reading speed, and with a lot of reading assignments.  I've found that
they need a very different sort of instruction, one that begins with teaching
things like how to skim for preliminary understanding and how to recognize
main points when they're being made;  when it's useful to highlight (and
when it's not);  etc.  becky howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 08:15:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Reading
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/28/96 08:06
 
I ordinarily am not a big fan of formulas, but I must confess to finding the
old SQ3R reading formula a big (and quick) help for students who are
struggling with reading: survey, question, read, recite, review. At least it
gives them a strategy. And just as WAC folks are often urging instructors to
break their traditional "research paper" assignments down into parts, it might
be useful if reading assignments were made with equal thoughtfulness and with
some awareness of what it is about a text that is likely to make it tough
going for even a good student.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 10:33:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey R Galin <galin+@PITT.EDU>
Subject:      Final reminder: _What Makes Teaching Good?_
X-To:         CyberJournal for Rhetoric and Writing
              <RHETNT-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              J Paul Johnson <pjohnson@VAX2.Winona.MSUS.EDU>,
              Ted Nellen <tnellen@MBHS.BERGTRAUM.K12.NY.US>
 
Please excuse the cross-postings.
 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
                   A FINAL REMINDER TO TEACHERS OF WRITING
 
          What Makes Teaching Good in the Age of Digital Writing?
 
is soliciting proposals from teachers of writing.  Proposals should briefly
describe the following:
 
     * the kinds of disciplinary claims and assumptions you expect to discuss;
     * a representative paragraph of student writing you might use as a
        basis for your discussion; and
     * a one-paragraph description of the institutional context within which
        you teach (e.g. school, community college, or university; departmental
        expectations; teaching facilities).
 
NOTE:
We encourage the broadest range of submissions.  They need not present or
argue for electronic texts, although some will.  Certainly, some pieces
that reflect writing as a recursive process of revision and invention
would be appropriate.  We hope most for pieces that offer invigorating,
challenging assignments; student work that can be argued for as "good" in
a comprehensible way; and a critique that outlines the instiutional
context, the instructor's pedagogy/epistemology, and the value of the
student's work.
 
for more information, please visit
 
                http://www.pitt.edu/~hypertch/teaching.html
 
The deadline for abstracts is NOVEMBER 1ST.
 
Please send abstracts via e-mail to one of the project co-editors:
 
     Jeff Galin at galin+@pitt.edu
     J Paul Johnson at pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
     or Ted Nellen at tnellen@mbhs.bergtraum.k12.ny.us
 
Colleagues: please feel free to forward or post this reminder as appropriate.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 08:55:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Actually, I would be interested in finding any piece of canonic literature
that does not argue a point.  Even such "lyric" things as Wordsworth's
sonnets are strongly argumentative (Dear God, I'd rather be a pagan etc).
How about Dickens?  Thackery?  Blake?  Come on, people, when you narrate
you narrate something with a point.  Hence, you have an argument. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 09:10:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "C.J." <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
At 08:55 AM 10/28/96 -0600, you wrote:
>Actually, I would be interested in finding any piece of canonic literature
>that does not argue a point. .......
>Come on, people, when you narrate
>you narrate something with a point.  Hence, you have an argument. Ron Shook
>
 
Yes, you have an argument. But, in terms of argumentative strategy
(i.e.....gaining the desired *response* from an audience) is it a *good*
argument?  I would think that a "good story" isn't necessarily a "good
argument."  Otherwise, we would not have people like Derrida and Kenneth
Burke and Stanley Fish rooting around in all these marvellous texts, trying
to show us the bloody point.
 
_________________________________________________
C.J. Jeney -- Arizona State University
 
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
"Don't Panic!"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 09:35:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARGARET E. WHITT" <mwhitt@DU.EDU>
Subject:      porno in the labs
 
Maybe this issue has already been discussed, but could somebody out
there recommend a software package that prevents students in a
computer lab from changing windows 95 configurations. We have recently
had problems with students deleting software (such as MSWord)from
their computers and then (I am guessing for fun and amusement with an
obvious display of arrested development) changing the desktop picture
to naked women (who I might add were not writing essays) and changing
desktop icons to rock group symbols. Thanks for the help on this
matter. If you also know the cost, that would be helpful information
to take to the dean.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 11:46:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Howard Tinberg <htinberg@BRISTOL.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      For Jeff Sommers only
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102808151342@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Hello Jeff:
 
I am interested in subscribing to the list serv conversations about your
reader but am having no luck.  What I have in mind is to invite my
students, who are using your text, to join the e-mail conversation.
Please let me know how I can get connected.
 
Howard Tinberg
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 12:13:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
I worry that by reducing the thread of this discussion to "all texts have
an argumentative element" that we lose the distinctions that some folks are
trying to tease out.
 
Consider the difference between "All narratives are arguments" and "All
arguments are narrative."  The interesting questions have to do with the
second proposition, which I assert is true, in the sense that all language
is narrative, that is processed in time, read chrono-logically.  But this
reduction doesn't get us very far either.
 
A more productive direction is to recognize that some arguments, such as,
again, Orwell's in "Shooting an Elephant" figure their narrativity.  Other
arguments do not.  (Think, once again, of Bruner's distinction between
paradigmatic and narrative forms of thinking.)
 
It is more productive to frame this issue in terms of the degrees to which
texts figure their narrativity.  Some of the conventional ways for figuring
narrativity are to tell stories with characters, etc., but these are not
the only ways for doing so.  The essay is such an interesting genre because
it figures narrativity sometimes in these conventional ways but other times
differently, following the chrono-logic of "the progression of my
thoughts."  Again, thoughts entail other thoughts in the essay (the essai).
 
 
>Actually, I would be interested in finding any piece of canonic literature
>that does not argue a point.  Even such "lyric" things as Wordsworth's
>sonnets are strongly argumentative (Dear God, I'd rather be a pagan etc).
>How about Dickens?  Thackery?  Blake?  Come on, people, when you narrate
>you narrate something with a point.  Hence, you have an argument. Ron Shook
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 11:07:52 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericssop@COLUMBIA.DSU.EDU>
Organization: Dakota State University
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
What we do doesn't prevent this kind of activity, but almost totally
eliminates it.  We regenerate the hard drive of each computer each
night.  Just before the lab closes, the lab assistant runs a program
on each machine (30 of them) that completely erases the hard drive
and reinstalls it.
 
We do this to discourage the kinds of activity Margaret mentioned as
well as cut down on viruses and hard drives overloaded with games,
etc.
 
Patty E.
 
> Maybe this issue has already been discussed, but could somebody out
> there recommend a software package that prevents students in a
> computer lab from changing windows 95 configurations. We have recently
> had problems with students deleting software (such as MSWord)from
> their computers and then (I am guessing for fun and amusement with an
> obvious display of arrested development) changing the desktop picture
> to naked women (who I might add were not writing essays) and changing
> desktop icons to rock group symbols. Thanks for the help on this
> matter. If you also know the cost, that would be helpful information
> to take to the dean.
>
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
WWW homepage http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop/patty.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 11:24:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
>What we do doesn't prevent this kind of activity, but almost totally
>eliminates it.  We regenerate the hard drive of each computer each
>night.  Just before the lab closes, the lab assistant runs a program
>on each machine (30 of them) that completely erases the hard drive
>and reinstalls it.
>
>We do this to discourage the kinds of activity Margaret mentioned as
>well as cut down on viruses and hard drives overloaded with games,
>etc.
 
Patty --
 
How could we get this done?  I thought reloading programs, etc. was always
slow and cumbersome.  What is the secret to making this simple enough to do
every day?
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ. of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 12:26:47 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      A Need for Rather Immediate Feedback
X-cc:         Patricia H Perry <pperry@saturn.vcu.edu>,
              James J Kinney <jkinney@saturn.vcu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95L.961028102836.2041F-100000@unixs4.cis.pitt.edu>;
              from "Jeffrey R Galin" at Oct 28, 96 10:33 am
 
Last spring, my colleague and I were asking questions of this list
regarding MA program structures for composition and rhetoric.  Your
feedback was extermely instrumental in our reshaping of our own
program, a reshaping that had somewhat to do with the reshaping of
its literature parallel track.  One result of the work our department
did last year was to establish a reading list as the basis for the
comprehensive exam.  To date, the comprhensive has been guided--in
the writing/rhet track--by study questions and by our students'
individual manipulations of that track,i.e., we have paid attention
to the variety of avenues followed by students as they near the exam
and create exam questions with an eye to everyone's interests and
needs.  Thus a reading list, for me, is a mind-boggling
enterprise--more so for writing and rhet than for literature because
of the way the field of comp and rhet works.  This reading list would
be, no will be, given to students when they enter and they will have
two years to master it.   I know we all have strong feelings about
whether the comprehensive is a good final step for MA students.  Ours
now, after last year's rumble, have the option of writing a these or
taking an exam.  Some who have eyes on Ph.D. work see on their own
some wisdom in doing both the thesis and the exam.  But some will opt
for the exam, and the fact is, there will have to be a reading list
whether one cares for the idea or not.  So here's my query:
 
What should be on it and why?  I am fishing, yes.  Our program has
tended to be sort of pedagogically focused.  We have one colleague
who does a great survey of rhetorical traditions.  We offer a teacher
researhc course, but it often attracts non teachers so it gets taught
as a study of empirical design, largely qualitative, and reaps all
sorts of wonderful studies.  We have courses in writing and language
theory, some linguistics, some literature required for that track,
room for electives taken in English or elsewhere.  Some students are
on GTAs and teach; some never have that opportunity unless they
volunteer in the writing center.  All are required to take a
nonfiction writing workshop.  Some tend to be very interested in
writing, perhaps professional writing--biography, histories, etc.  We
are hoping to develop a rich professional writing track, but that's
in the future.
 
So I am soliciting any suggestions anyone might have for such a
reading list, one to be read on the student's own over a two-year
time period.
 
Oh---our students also have acces to some very fine courses in
literary theory, narratology, bibliography as well as literature.
But none of those are required.
 
Thanks--
 
 
Elizabeth Hodges
ehodges@vcu.edu
 
 
Please feel free to answer my question privately so as not to clog
the list, though I think this could be an interesting discussion.
Thanks again.
:wq
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 09:31:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reading
 
I have to go along with David on this one:
 
>I ordinarily am not a big fan of formulas, but I must confess to finding the
>old SQ3R reading formula a big (and quick) help for students who are
>struggling with reading: survey, question, read, recite, review. At least it
>gives them a strategy.
 
However, I think SQ3R works best--perhaps only--on textbooks, which are
some of the most boring reading and writing around.  I wonder if this
strategy would work as well on a non-fiction prose text that does not have
the built in markers and other characteristics (e.g., outline of knowledge
format) of a textbook?  I can't see reading Loren Eiseley or John McPhee
that way.  And most autobiography, I think, would not lend itself to
skimming for the main points--those points are most often submerged, even
unstated.  Could we profitably use SQ3R on Gates's _Colored People_, for
example?  Or on Mill?
 
Maybe we need to do something about the way textbooks are written, or we
need to attend more closely to the monster we've created.  It demands a
very specialized form of reading, and that's our business because it's our
fault.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 10:09:40 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A Need for Rather Immediate Feedback
 
Elizabeth,
My response may well not be the type you're looking for, but I feel
compelled to point out that much of what you're doing is assessment and
assessment should be based MOSTLY on the specific needs, philosophies,
goals, etc. of your program.  While it would be interesting indeed to see
the 'top 10' hits of comp/rhet scholarship (it would certainly remind me of
what I might ask grad students to read), I think the fair and appropriate
thing to do is to find out what your faculty stress, what your former grad
students consider valuable, and what holes might need to be filled based on
what students are not exposed to at your school.
 
I think the starting point, then, for a reading list is not the list per se
but with perhaps a discussion of the specific needs of your school.  Or
perhaps another approach  is that a reading list might be formed around
certain topics (e.g., literacy, CAI, the state of the profession, etc.).
Again, I think a comprehensive exam should follow some basic tenets of
assessment, one tenet being that before discussing what the test should
look like we should first discuss goals of the test, shared assumptions of
the 'testers,' and the special demands of the students being tested.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 10:14:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
The folks who run the public sites at Michigan use a program called
"Autoloader," which automatically does what Patty is describing, and does
it several times a day.
 
>What we do doesn't prevent this kind of activity, but almost totally
>eliminates it.  We regenerate the hard drive of each computer each
>night.  Just before the lab closes, the lab assistant runs a program
>on each machine (30 of them) that completely erases the hard drive
>and reinstalls it.
>
>We do this to discourage the kinds of activity Margaret mentioned as
>well as cut down on viruses and hard drives overloaded with games,
>etc.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 13:44:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Reading
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/28/96 10:27
 
Actually, I can't imagine doing SQ3R on John McPhee or Joan Didion (although
it does have some interesting outcomes) essays, but also I can't imagine
readingthose authors in the same way as we read scholarly articles, textbooks,
Newsweek,etc. or for the same purposes. I don't generally read Didion for
information. I generally don't use essays as scholarly sources. I read essays
fro about the same reason I read novels and poetry--largely for amusement of a
more or less complex or cosmic sort. I get impatient with essays that show up
in my scholarly journals, since they tend to be long on words and short on
point--with very few exceptions. Back to the point. It may be useful for
students surveying a text to notice stuff like white space, frequency of
paragraph indents, amount of dialog, presence or absence of footnotes or other
scholalry apparatus, presence or absence of subheads, etc, etc. Helps to build
expectations. The main point of SQ3R (or similar formulas) is to get students
to do something with a text rather than read it word at a time--especially if
they are unlikely to know a lot of the words.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 12:51:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      WPA & ESL position--ad
 
Below is a copy of a job ad that'll appear in the next MLA.  The position
sounds heavy in TESOL, but the writing program administration is also
important.
 
BTW, Eastern Washington Univ is located about 20 miles from Spokane, WA,
and we have another opening for someone with expertise in teaching in the
middle school (grades 5-8, or thereabouts).
 
--larry beason
 
 
 
------------------
Probable opening:  tenure-track Assistant Professor with Ph.D. and with
expertise and training in both TESOL and composition/rhetoric, to start
September 1997.  Teaching responsibilities will include graduate courses in
TESOL and undergraduate courses in linguistics, ESL composition,
composition pedagogy, and possibly literature.  Applicant should be
prepared to participate in coordinating a freshman composition program and
to direct MA theses in TESOL.  Position requires communicative competence
in at least one foreign language and substantial ESL or EFL teaching
experience.  Regular teaching load is 7 quarter courses a year.  A strong
commitment to the liberal arts and interdisciplinary education is also
required.
The successful candidate will be required to show proof of eligibility to
work in the US pursuant to US immigration laws.
 
Send application letter and vita to Dr. Paulette Scott, Search Committee,
Eastern Washington University, English Department, MS-25, 526-5th Street,
Cheney, WA 99004.  Screening for the position starts December 1, 1996.
Eastern Washington University is committed to increasing the diversity of
its faculty, staff, students and academic program offerings and to
strengthening sensitivity to diversity throughout the institution.  We are
an affirmative action/equal opportunity employer, and applications from
members of historically underrepresented groups are especially encouraged.
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 23:06:26 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 28 Oct 1996 12:13:18 -0600 from
              <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
I suspect Doug is moving the discussion in interesting directions.  At times
it has seemed that people were assuming something like identity between
narrative and argument on the basis of a few shared elements--or at least
arguing that any differences were not that important.  But one of the lessons
of Aristotle's practice is that one or two shared elements don't necessarily
mean a close relationship.  If we were to say that all arguments have
narrativity, for example, then arguments might still be very different
from narratives because of the differences in the location or nature of the
actions being represented.  I think I'm too tired to take this much further
except to say that one of the characteristics of much discussion going on
 
 
in literary studies (less so in rhet and comp) is the practice of ignoring
differences once a few similarities or shared elements have been identified.
That's why I like the distinctions that Doug is making.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Oct 1996 23:14:58 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 28 Oct 1996 08:55:05 -0600 from
              <RONRON@CC.USU.EDU>
 
On Ron's observation that canonized literature always makes a point.
 
The current canon was formed as a consequence of 80 years of thematic/formalist
criticism that looks for a main point/theme/thesis in literary works as
its critical practice.  No surprise, then, I think, that works in the canon
confirm the critical practice that created the canon.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RASCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:49:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lori Mathis <lmathis@MAGNUS.ACS.OHIO-STATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
Hello,
 
In the past I have only read and responded to individuals on this list, but
with an upcoming workshop I'm leading, I could use some wide-ranging
responses to a question I have.
 
In the program I work in, which focuses on computer-supported learning in
English studies, we are holding a teaching portfolio workshop. I would like
to be able to share with our teachers what other institutions request from
job candidates regarding teaching.
 
Do your institutions request a portfolio?  When and what goes in it?  Do
you judge teaching in some other way--how?
 
Any information that you could give me would be much appreciated.  Thank
you for your responses and for all of the helpful information and
discussion this list provides.
 
FYI:  If you would like more information on Ohio State's computer-supported
teaching program, visit our web site at
http://www.ohio-state.edu/english/programs/ccl/CCLHome.htm.
 
Lori Mathis
 
Lori Mathis
Assistant Director
Computers in Composition and Literature
mathis.2@ osu.edu
 
*******
The Ohio State University
164 W. 17th Avenue
Columbus, OH 43210
Ph  (614)292-3754
Fax: (614) 292-7816
*******
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:47:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen J. Arrigo" <maureen.arrigo@YALE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lawyers, politicians, empty rhetoric
 
It's true that politicians use plenty of "empty" rhetoric, backed by
neither authority, reasoning nor - much of the time - ethical
considerations.  That does not, however, negate Steve Jamar's point
about lawyers and the use of language.  When lawyers are making
arguments to courts, they must (and do if they are competent)
substantiate and support the arguments with reasoning and authority.
 
Of course when lawyers are making their closing arguments to the juries
they may use rhetorical tactics similar to those of politicians.
 
Maureen Arrigo
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 07:56:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      SQ3R?
 
SQ3R?  I never learned it.  My kids were taught it, but neither one
remebers it.  I assume it means something like skim, question, read,
reflect, respond?
 
Cheers,
Steve
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:04:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
I think the distinction between narrative and formal argument is a valid
one and useful one.  This certainly does not mean that a well constructed
argument lacks narrative qualities or that a narrative cannot be used to
argue or persuade.  How are children taught religion?  Through stories.  So
it seems this thread is wandering down a path of fruitless mush.
 
In a legal brief the narrative and argument are clearly separated.  Indeed,
one is barred from making arguments in the statement of facts and one
expects to see mostly syllogism and induction and analogizing in the
argument section.
 
The hardest thing to write in a legal brief is a persuasive, argumentative,
convincing, compelling statement of the facts - which is allowed, as long
as it does not include explicit reference to and use of the law.  Despite
the persuasive function of the narrative, I would never say that the
statement of the facts and the argument sections of the brief are, or
should be, the same.
 
So these styles are distinct and the distinction is valuable.  Purpose or
function may at some level of abstraction meld.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
" Experience is that wonderful thing that enables you to recognize a
mistake when you make it again."   F.P. Jones.
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:10:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
>In the program I work in, which focuses on computer-supported learning in
>English studies, we are holding a teaching portfolio workshop. I would like
>to be able to share with our teachers what other institutions request from
>job candidates regarding teaching.
>
>
>Lori Mathis
>
 
 
Murray State requires a teaching portfolio from every faculty member once a
year.  New faculty work with a mentor to assemble assignmentsheets,
handouts, syllabi, graded papers, etc.  We also include student evaluations,
department recommendations, and extensive self-reflections, which tie our
scholarship and service to teaching.
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 07:40:12 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Request for speakers on job market
 
Several of our graduate students in the English Dept. are interested in having
a couple of speakers come out next spring to talk about the job market in
literature and in rhetoric and composition.  The leader of the group asked
me for advice about speakers (who to invite).  I am not sure.  So I am
turning to this list to see if anyone out there has any suggestions of who
might be a good speaker to invite to discuss the practical value of the
advanced degree in either literature or rhet/comp. (or both).
 
You can respond off list.  My e-mail address is <mwiley@csulb.edu>
 
Thanks!
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:16:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
At 08:04 AM 10/29/96 -0500, you wrote:
>I think the distinction between narrative and formal argument is a valid
>one and useful one.  This certainly does not mean that a well constructed
>argument lacks narrative qualities or that a narrative cannot be used to
>argue or persuade.  How are children taught religion?  Through stories.  So
>it seems this thread is wandering down a path of fruitless mush.
 
Rather than distinguishing between argument and other forms of discourse,
might it not be useful to think of narrative as one type of pursuasive
discourse, a traditional argument as another?  This way we can talk about
the effectivness of each type in a given situation without saying that
narrative is something distinctly different from persuasive discourse, but
we can still make distinctions between argument and narrative--I've found
this works well in first-year writing courses to help students understand
the purpose and effectivness of various types of discourse.
 
Julia
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 10:24:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law
 
 Robert Delius Royar wrote in response to what I had previously written:
 
>
> This could get political.
>
> Given the number of lawyers involved in the national and state
> legislatures, it's difficult to defend the general statement that lawyers
> neither have need for nor use deliberative rhetoric.
>
> On Sun, 27 Oct 1996, Steve Jamar wrote:
>
> > Lawyers do argue, in appropriate fora, that "this is the way the law should
> > be."  It is often discussed in law school, in legislatures, before courts,
> > among lawyers.  But, the naked assertion on one's own authority in support
> > of the "should" is next to valueless.
>
 
 
I'm not quite sure what this means.  Does Prof. Royar interpret what I
wrote to be an attempt to state and "defend the general statement that
lawyers neither have need for nor use deliberative rhetoric?"  If so, I
don't see it there.  I assume I am missing something due to my lack of
understanding of his use of the term "deliberative."  I assume that
deliberation is what we at least hope legislators do - and I mentioned this
in my prior note.  I have always understood deliberative speech to be
persuasive speech and that the reasoning techniques apply in that setting.
From my own experience and observations most legislative debates are not of
the variety: "I think this and you should do just because I think this."
Rather, they are of the variety:  "I think this and you should too because"
-  and here is the appeal to reason or authority outside oneself -
economic arguments, conceptions of the social good and how this legislation
will get us there, constitutional arguments, health, security, etc.
 
But perhaps Prof. Royar can explain where I am off-base on this assessment
of deliberative speech and how my prior exposition of what we teach lawyers
to do in terms of reasoning - the non-personal basis to support an "I
think" statement is inconsistent with deliberative speech.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 09:31:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: SQ3R?
 
Survey, question, read, recite, review -- if I remember correctly.
 
Joan Hawthorne
 
>SQ3R?  I never learned it.  My kids were taught it, but neither one
>remebers it.  I assume it means something like skim, question, read,
>reflect, respond?
>
>Cheers,
>Steve
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 10:46:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Law <jlaw@DISCOVER.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Position opening
 
A friend at TCU has asked that I post the following job opening to this
list.  Here it is:
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 29 Oct 1996 08:42:55 -0500 (CDT)
From: LANE@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
To: jlaw@discover.wright.edu
 
Subj:   TCU WRITING CENTER DIRECTOR POSITION
 
 
The following position is also listed with the MLA job list and The
Chronicle of Higher Education.
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------
 
 
                   Director
          William L. Adams Writing Center
 
          Texas Christian University
 
 
 
          Applications are invited for the position of Director of the William L.
          Adams Writing Center at Texas Christian University.
 
          TCU is an independent institution with a balanced commitment to
          teaching and research.  Approximately 7,000 undergraduate and
          graduate students are enrolled in six schools and colleges of the
          university.
 
          Responsibilities: Primary responsibilities include directing and
          evaluating the activities and programs of the Center; supervising and
          evaluating 5 full-time and 2 part-time staff members; directing a
          computer lab; developing and managing the annual budget of the
          Center.  The Director also works closely with the coordinator of the
          University writing program.
 
          Appointment: Full-time, twelve months in the Center, beginning
          June 1, 1997.
 
          Qualifications: A master's degree is required; a doctorate is
          preferred.  Writing center administrative experience is strongly
          preferred, and professionally active leadership in writing center work
          is expected.
 
          Salary: Negotiable and commensurate with qualifications and
          experience.
 
          Application:   A letter expressing interest in the position and a
          curriculum vitae should be sent to:
                         Dr. Larry D. Adams
                         Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic
          Affairs
                         TCU Box 297024
                         Fort Worth, TX   76129
 
          Screening of applications by the search committee will begin
          December 1, 1996, and continue until the position is filled.
 
 
 
          TCU is an AA/EOE Employer.
 
 
 
 
 
 
----- End forwarded message
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 09:44:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/29/96 08:16
 
I think there is a tendency for arguments to state their conclusions
explicitly. The "point" of a narrative is often left implicit. I'd hate to
eliminate all distinction between the two, mainly because I operate very
differently when I think I am doing the one or the other. I read them
differently as well.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 09:30:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
>Several of our graduate students in the English Dept. are interested in having
>a couple of speakers come out next spring to talk about the job market in
>literature and in rhetoric and composition.  The leader of the group asked
>me for advice about speakers (who to invite).  I am not sure.  So I am
>turning to this list to see if anyone out there has any suggestions of who
>might be a good speaker to invite to discuss the practical value of the
>advanced degree in either literature or rhet/comp. (or both).
 
 
I'm not sure if you're primarily interested in PhD or MA grad students, but
I think a workshop on the job market might differ considerably based on
that.  I held a workshop for our MA students, and it seems the biggest
"hit" speakers were those who actually in our area and do the hiring at
community colleges, four-year colleges, etc.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 13:00:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Narrative
 
Coleridge's "Biographia Literaria" makes many arguments,
some contained in one chapter, others running throughout
the book.  Narrative is essential, as Coleridge sees it, to
advancing his arguments because where he was intellectually
(sometimes geographically), who he was reading, who he was
talking to contributed to how he arrived at his definitions--
of poetry, the poet, the imagination, etc.  The narrative
element is essential to Coleridge's arguments because he
wants to make clear that the biography of a critic's life
necessarily directs what he thinks (that is Coleridge's
honesty).  Had he never read Wordsworth's poetry, for
instance, and never gotten to know Wordsworth, his theory
(rather, theories) of both poetry and the imagination would
not have been as they are.  Here is Coleridge on narrativity:
 
I have used the narration chiefly for the purpose of giving
a continuity to the
 work, in part for the sake of the
miscellaneous reflections suggested to me by particular events,
but still more as introductory to the statement of my
principles in politics, religion, and philosophy, and the
application of the rules, deduced from philosophical
principles, to poetry and criticism.  But of the objects, which
I proposed to myself, it was not the least important to effect,
as far as possible, a settlement of the long continued
controversy concerning the true nature of poetic diction:
and at the same time to define with the utmost impartiality
the real  _poetic_ character of the poet, by whose writings
this controversy was first kindled, and has been since
fuelled and fanned.                                [Chapter 1]
 
Here I am again.  My concern is to improve students'
writing.  I have discovered that when students express their
reasoning as a narrative that their sentence structure
improves by leaps--especially the tortured vocabulary and
syntax that characterize their papers when they write to sound
smart or learned.  Their arguments are then grounded, not on
misappropriation of my or some critic/guru's dicta, but on
their experience--of living, of feeling, of reading, of observing
how the world goes.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 14:45:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lori Mathis <lmathis@MAGNUS.ACS.OHIO-STATE.EDU>
Subject:      access to osu's computer support page
 
>FYI:  If you would like more information on Ohio State's computer-supported
>teaching program, visit our web site at
>http://www.ohio-state.edu/english/programs/ccl/CCLHome.htm.
 
Earlier today I posted Ohio State's English department page focused on
computer-supported teaching and learning.  Our page resides on a college
web server that has been unreliable lately, and evidently it is presently
down.
 
If you would like to visit our site and can't get through, please try again
later.  Sorry for the inconvenience
 
Lori
 
Lori Mathis
Assistant Director
Computers in Composition and Literature
mathis.2@ osu.edu
 
*******
The Ohio State University
164 W. 17th Avenue
Columbus, OH 43210
Ph  (614)292-3754
Fax: (614) 292-7816
*******
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 11:26:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
In-Reply-To:  <v0153050cae9b803094c7@[146.187.168.74]>
 
Hello:
 
My friend Wendy Swyt and I organized a panel a couple of years ago on
using your PhD to get jobs outside of universities.  Since a common
refrain, at least among grad students around here, is that an English PhD
qualifies you for nothing else but teaching, and since not all English
PhDs are going to get jobs teaching English at universities, there was a
great turn-out.  We asked former students who were doing other work to
come and talk about what they did, how they got there, how their grad
school work was relevant both in getting the job and doing it.  We had
people from a wide-range of positions: one edits a community newspaper,
another works as an editor for Microsoft, another organizes service
learning opportunities at the University of Washington.
 
Given that discussions of jobs in literature and rhet and comp (speaking
as current graduate student) often tend towards pessimism (if not in the
speakers, than in the listeners) it seems like a good idea to do this sort
of thing on occasion.  It also seems like the sort of thing more likely to
be organized by graduate students.
 
Kirk Branch
Director, English 104-105
University of Washington
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 14:50:52 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: law
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00ae9b86805519@sjamar.law.howard.edu>
 
On Tue, 29 Oct 1996, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> But perhaps Prof. Royar can explain where I am off-base on this assessment
> of deliberative speech and how my prior exposition of what we teach lawyers
> to do in terms of reasoning - the non-personal basis to support an "I
> think" statement is inconsistent with deliberative speech.
 
It's a fair request, one I'm unsure I'm up to.
 
I've recently been rereading Isocrates and am struck by the way he frames
an argument in the language of reasonableness (albeit not logic) while
actually making ethical appeals whose power seems to derive from the
passion and appeal to authority in the arguments themselves.
 
I'm wondering whether the average law student moves beyond a kind of
compartmentalizing of rhetorical acts that will allow hir to make
an informed choice as to when a particular nuance of appeals to pathos or
ethos might disguise itself (effectively) as logos.   As I said I'm
reading Isocrates, and his "On Peace" is gripping--but perhaps it's the
current political debate and the parallels I infer that are doing the real
gripping here.
 
The ability to know when to be effectively inappropriate is lacking in
most of the first-year students I teach.  Because I teach technical
writing (rather than the advanced essay) at the senior/grad level, I don't
have the opportunity to see whether the students ever develop this
skill--a skill the sophists valued and that Plato pretended to disdain
(while practicing it as though a master).
 
Deliberative speech that lacks pathos may effectively support the passage
of a bill.  It may lead to the bill's being crafted in a "deliberate" and
efficient manner, but without the passionate support of the unreasoning
multitudes, laws will be resisted and undermined.  (Isocrates warned
of the dangers of demagoguery which warning I believe applies.)  Maybe I'm
just hoping for a return to a finer level of oratory that elevates all our
public speech.
 
I'm sorry I can't answer your fairly-asked request.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 20:21:15 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: non-fiction
 
I suspect I am hopelessly old-fashioned, but I have just ordered the books
for my second semester FY comp class on argument for next term.  They do not
include a textbook, but do include six full-length books to be read with my
students.  The essay assignments will grow from them.
 
For Kirk Branch (and anyone else interested) here's the list.
 
        Deborah Tannen  YOUR JUST DON'T UNDERSTAND
 
        Mike Rose  LIVES ON THE BOUNDARY
 
        Jonathan Kozol  SAVAGE INEQUALITIES
 
        John Alen Paulos  INNUMERACY
 
        James Loewen  LIES MY TEACHER TOLD ME
 
        H. G. Bissinger  FRIDAY NIGHT LIGHTS
 
(One might detect a "critique of American Education" bias in the selection.
I have taught three of these before and know more or less what to expect
from my students.  They find Tannen, for instance, a raving feminist and
male-basher.)
 
In the past I have taught Neil Postman's AMUSING OURSELVES TO DEATH, B. F.
Skinner's WALDEN TWO, Stanley Milgram's OBEDIENCE TO AUTHORITY, plus a whole
series of others that are now probably too dated (such as J. H. Griffin's
BLACK LIKE ME).
 
Few of my students have ever had the experience of carefully reading a
full-length piece of non-fiction, and I think it's a desirable experience to
have.  Of course, even a full-length piece must make assumptions about
audience background, but the full-length piece, not designed for a
particular periodical readership to start with, does more to provide its own
context than an essay does.  And one can legitimately ask about the depth
and quality of argument and evidence, since length was (more or less) at the
author's discretion.
 
I have always been struck by our anthologies of argumentative essays in
which most of the essays included fail to live up to the criteria of "good
argument" announced in the rhetorical sections of the book.  That fact
results partly from the length and partly from the original discursive
context (not to mention other factors).
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 8865271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 15:26:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
Today I looked at my directory of new mail and found "Re: Porno in
the Lab," and following that an entry titled "New Position Opening."
This list is getting too dirty for me.
 
Since Writing Program Directors are supposed to be the final
authorities on everything pertaining to writing, perhaps I can get
some help from list members on a question of citation. How does
one cite (in MLA)  an editorial reprinted in EDITORIALS ON FILE, a
journal (?) which excludes author and title and sometimes puts two
editorials on the same page?
 
Here is what I have been telling students:
 
        Sacremento Bee Editorial. 20 Aug 1996. EDITORIALS ON FILE.
                16-31 Aug. 1996: 999.
 
The first part is pure creativity on my part. Within the text the
student can write: The editors of the Sacremento Bee believe.... OR
The editorial page of the Sacrementao Bee states that.... This will
bring the reader to Sacremento Bee in the bibliography. The first
date is the day the editorial appeared in the Bee. The second is the
date of the journal issue.
 
Any ideas of how to actually do this correctly?
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 15:50:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall,
              Mary Prof. (Dirsynch to MS Mail POs)" <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      SQ3R
 
   The discussion of SQ3R is a real flash from the past for me (1970's
and 1980's).  Our old basic skills (noncredit) course used developmental
reading texts that instructed students in SQ3R and provided step by step
exercises to apply those skills.  What I find interesting in the list
discussion is the distinction between applying SQ3R to textbooks, as
opposed to other  prose, like the selections in most EN 101 readers,
written by authors who had a nonstudent audience in mind to begin with
(someone mentioned Orwell and Didion I think).   Having taught  in the
old program, I am convinced that our current journal writing is far more
effective in giving faculty a window to view each student's level of
comprehension and prompting students to inquire into those areas most
needed.  For example, some students misinterpret because of unfamiliar
vocabulary, others need more background knowledge about a topic, while
still others latch onto a personal bias that prevents a close, accurate
reading.  If our aim is to create a classroom community of active
learners who read and write essays, who demonstrate critical thinking,
who have a sense of audience, who can intervene in their own reading
process to reflect on and monitor those processes, then the SQ3R is a
limiting strategy.
   Journal writing also allows students to exchange what they write, to
comment on their peers' responses, and to challenge or reinforce each
other's interpretations.  All this is difficult to do with SQ3R, a more
solitary approach, which I find makes students more dependent on a
teacher's nod of approval for correct or incorrect answers and
treats the text as a consumable, something to eat and repeat, rather
than inviting students into a conversation.
   I would like to hear from others about their programs, how much
attention is given to reading within composition courses, how reading
and writing is integrated within the course, and why others may still
use the SQ3R approach.  If you think this thread is no longer of
interest, please reply to me off the list.  Thank you.
 
Mary Segall
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
segall@quinnipiac.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 13:32:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: porno in the labs
 
>How does
>one cite (in MLA)  an editorial reprinted in EDITORIALS ON FILE, a
>journal (?) which excludes author and title and sometimes puts two
>editorials on the same page?
>
>Here is what I have been telling students:
>
>        Sacremento Bee Editorial. 20 Aug 1996. EDITORIALS ON FILE.
>                16-31 Aug. 1996: 999.
 
Bill,
I think the correct format would be to cite the original editorial
completely--title, name of newspaper, date, page, column--just as the MLA
would have you do.  Then add "Rptd in" with the comlete citation for the
item in Editorials on File.  That way, the reader can check both sources,
if need be, for accuracy, etc.
 
I almost hate myself for feeling drawn to answer this question.  ;-)
Mr. Gradgrind, aka
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 14:36:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      SQ3R
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/29/96 13:49
 
SQ3R is a pretty good approach for students who are reasonably literate and
informed but who lack reading strategy. It is obviously of little use to
students who are as innocent of the conventions of document design as they are
of syntax and diction. Mary is right: journals help us to see what it is that
makes reading difficult for students. The most common teaching error that most
faculty make is assuming that students already know what we are trying to get
them to learn. Thus we assign them readings that assume knowledge they don't
have and are not even likely to have and then wonder why they don't understand
it, give up on it, etc. This might be knowledge of topic; this might be
knowledge of convention. They boggle on our favorite essays for pretty much
the same reason. Students tend not to be skilled in hearing irony, but our
favorite essays read as flat literal seem either silly or morose. Students
need to learn to read with as much strategy as writers write with.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 14:47:29 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      COIK
 
Anyone know where the acronym COIK comes from? It stands for "Comprehensible
Only If Known" and is quite relevant to our discussion of reading. I remember
trying to read Kant's Critique of Pure Reason as a freshman. Even the title
was COIK. The text was Ultra-COIK.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 17:33:21 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: COIK
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102914473092@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
The only folks who used it when I was in grad school (1979-86) were
graqduated from THE Ohio State University in the 1970s.  Could it have
originated  with a teacher there?  BTW we were told it was Clear Only If
Known, but then being the KY bumpkins that we were, we may have been
subjected to the translated version.
 
On Tue, 29 Oct 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Anyone know where the acronym COIK comes from? It stands for "Comprehensible
> Only If Known" and is quite relevant to our discussion of reading. I remember
> trying to read Kant's Critique of Pure Reason as a freshman. Even the title
> was COIK. The text was Ultra-COIK.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 17:39:26 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      coik
 
Patrick Hartwell uses COIK in his essay "Grammar, Grammars, and the TEaching of
 Grammar," but I can't find a copy right now to see if he explains it in any de
tail.  Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 15:37:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      coik
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/29/96 15:35
 
YES! Hartwell's article is where I got it. Thanks for the bump. You can guess
how Hartwell uses it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 17:07:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96102914473092@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
 
I know Pat Hartwell cites the acronym in his legendary article, "Grammar,
Grammars, and the Teaching of Grammar."  I can't put my hands on the
article now, but I can't imagine Pat's alluding to COIK without giving its
source.
 
David Jolliffe
 
On Tue, 29 Oct 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Anyone know where the acronym COIK comes from? It stands for "Comprehensible
> Only If Known" and is quite relevant to our discussion of reading. I remember
> trying to read Kant's Critique of Pure Reason as a freshman. Even the title
> was COIK. The text was Ultra-COIK.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
> ___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 15:12:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: SQ3R
 
Two of Davids' statements suggest, to me, the same thing:
 
>SQ3R is a pretty good approach for students who are reasonably literate and
>informed but who lack reading strategy.
*snip*
>Students tend not to be skilled in hearing irony, but our
>favorite essays read as flat literal seem either silly or morose. Students
>need to learn to read with as much strategy as writers write with.
 
This whole thread suggests that students don't read well in our academic
contexts because, on some level, they lack schema for reading--schema that
we teachers have long ago internalized and adapted to our own purposes.
TESOL pedagogies are replete with these kinds of schema.  Might we turn
their strategies to our profit?
 
Second question:  How do *reading* schema relate to the writing schema
David mentions?  SQ3R is a really basic reading scheme (schemum?) that
applies well to what amounts to a very rigid, highly stylized genre--the
textbook.  On the other end of the spectrum, John Slatin, writing about
hypertext, observes that readers are always making guesses about what is
coming next based on what they have just read.  I have long thought I
agreed with Slatin, but this discussion prompts me to wonder whether I've
just been assuming that other readers do this, based on the fact that the
readers I know best--my colleagues, people like me--do it.
 
At any rate, if SQ3R is a very basic scheme, Slatin's "readers make
predictions" is a more sophisticated one.  What do the two have in common?
How do they relate to what writers do?  And can we establish some sort of
crossover, so that by teaching schema for reading we are also teaching
schema for writing?  And vice versa?
 
There's probably a whole body of research on this.  I just don't know about it.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 16:41:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: SQ3R
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/29/96 16:08
 
There's a bunch of stuff on reading, including work of Stanley Fish and Frank
Smith (say that fast five times), that views reading partly as a matter of
predicting what is coming next (that's what Cloze tests are all about). The
more predictable the text, the more readable, but (ironically) the less
information it contains for the reader. If I predict what's coming with 100%
accuracy, I already know the stuff--ergo no info. Bob Schwegler (when he was
young and had promise) was doing some cool stuff with this interplay of
readingand writing schemata, and some of Joe Williams' little red school house
is relevant too. But think about what can get in the way of predictions if 1)
the reader lacks familiarity with conventions (schema/patterns) or 2) the
writer is purposely disappointing expectations (Fish swims thru). Think about
the combination of the two! And you wonder why students can't read poetry.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Oct 1996 19:02:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
David, David, etc.
Pat Hartwell, known for overdocumenting his sources,
appeals to general knowledge among technical writers for
his use of COIK.  I am not aware of anywhere in his
writings that he cites a reference for the acronym.
----------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
dhrobert@samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 05:30:11 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Windows 95 Workstation control (was Porno in Labs)
 
A day or so ago someone asked for information on how to keep Win 95
workstations setup in a lab in which stidents liked to change the desktop.
The following appear in a recent LABMGR digest:
 
Date:    Tue, 29 Oct 1996 00:18:00 PST
From:    "harrington, dana" <harrinda@mi.cc.mn.us>
Subject: disk image downloads
 
i am looking for contact information from sites that have been using the
GHOST software( recently posted on this list server at WWW.GHOSTLY.COM)
for disk image restores
 
initial tests indicate the product works well restoring "trashed" WIN 95
workstations quickly in the  student labs
 
my next test is to use the software to make an image of a netware server
drive
 
if you are using this product, please let contact me
 
thanks
dana harrington
mpls college
harrinda@mi.cc.mn.us
 
 
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 08:20:33 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
I think Hartwell uses the term COIK in "Grammar, Grammars, and the Teaching of
Grammar."  It means, of course, clear only if known.
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 08:40:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      COIK
 
Hartwell refers to COIK on pp. 119-21 of his CE article (47:2;Feb, 1985):
 
"It may simply be that as hyperliterate adults we are conscious of
'using rules' when we are in fact doing something else, something far
more complex, accessing tacit heuristics honed by print literacy itself.
We can clarify this notion by reaching for an acronym coined by
technical writers to explain the readability of complex prose--COIK:
'clear only if known.'"
 
--Mili Clark
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 08:51:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Howard Tinberg <htinberg@BRISTOL.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <199610280122.UAA11111@mhv.net>
 
Ira's point suggests to me the difference between pure narrative and
"thick description."  Perhaps if we promoted narrative as a significant
component of such description we might be able to make a better case for
story telling to faculty outside of the English department.  I know I
constantly have to fight the battle to justify "personal writing" (which
gets conflated with narrative) as appropriately college-level, academic
performance.
 
Howard Tinberg
 
On Sun, 27 Oct 1996, Ira Shor wrote:
 
> I've been much enjoying the exchanges among Tom, Ed, Mili and others about
> the antiquated or non-academic position of reading in student life and
> modern society, especially Mili's suggestion that narrative structure with
> research depth is an attractive option to flat-footed, non-forms like the
> traditional research paper...my thought is, isn't this what ethnography
> attempts? Doesn't ethnography seek to provide a situated and reflective
> narrative with bibliographical and methodological background?...Ira Shor>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 09:02:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
David, yes.  The term is a venerable one among technical writers and
probably has been for decades.  (I've usually heard it glossed not as
"comprehensible" but as "clear" only if known.)  My guess is that trying to
pin down its exact origin wuld be like trying to identify the single WWII
GI who invented SNAFU.
 
Doug
 
>David, David, etc.
>Pat Hartwell, known for overdocumenting his sources,
>appeals to general knowledge among technical writers for
>his use of COIK.  I am not aware of anywhere in his
>writings that he cites a reference for the acronym.
>----------------------
>David Roberts
>Professor of English
>dhrobert@samford.edu
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:12:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: law
 
Thank you, Dr. Royar, for your thoughtful response to my question.
 
In our first year courses we concentrate on legal reasoning and legal
writing basics, stretching into more advanced techniques only with the most
advanced students.
 
In our second year course we explicitly consider the modes of persuasion -
ethos, pathos, and logos - and how to actually use them in persuasive
writing.  We not only talk about them, but do them.  But most law students
(certainly not the average one you inquired about) do not in my experience
become true experts after three semesters of instruction in what is
basically technical writing.  They become competent at writing effective,
accurate analyses (which is the aim), but few move beyond competence to
sophistication.
 
In upper level courses such as live-client clinics more students develop
greater sophistication.  But, for the most part, only the best students
develop the sort of insight and ability to use it in the way you describe,
and then, only after years of practice doing it and reflecting on it.  We
try to plant the seed and hope it grows after they leave us.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:16:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
There is a saying in med school among radiologists when looking at X-rays:
You have to believe it to see it.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:05:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      lawyerly reflection
 
Steve Jamar wrote:
 
>As to lawyers not being reflective - this shows a gross misunderstanding of
>legal education today, and of what lawyers and judges and legislators
>constantly do.  To be effective, lawyers must reflect on what they did - to
>do it better next time.  They must reflect on the effects of what they do -
>to think of ways to do it better for clients and for society.  Law students
>and judges and lawyers constantly reflect on the value of one set of rules
>or another. It is not the lack of reflection which is the problem.
 
Um, Steve, as someone who was once in the biz, I think I see  pretty
fundamental distinction between the strategic "reflections" of my former
peers at the bar and the sort I think Pat is getting at.  All sorts do all
work, but the pressures of law tend to have an effect that I would not
describe as deepening one's reflection.  It certainly did not have that
effect on me or anyone I knew well.  In fact, those of us who tended toward
the reflective were constantly searching for outlets for our repressed spirits.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 08:40:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
Kirk,
 
        Good suggestions!  Thank you!  I will forward them on to the
students in charge for their consideration.
 
Mark Wiley
 
>Hello:
>
>My friend Wendy Swyt and I organized a panel a couple of years ago on
>using your PhD to get jobs outside of universities.  Since a common
>refrain, at least among grad students around here, is that an English PhD
>qualifies you for nothing else but teaching, and since not all English
>PhDs are going to get jobs teaching English at universities, there was a
>great turn-out.  We asked former students who were doing other work to
>come and talk about what they did, how they got there, how their grad
>school work was relevant both in getting the job and doing it.  We had
>people from a wide-range of positions: one edits a community newspaper,
>another works as an editor for Microsoft, another organizes service
>learning opportunities at the University of Washington.
>
>Given that discussions of jobs in literature and rhet and comp (speaking
>as current graduate student) often tend towards pessimism (if not in the
>speakers, than in the listeners) it seems like a good idea to do this sort
>of thing on occasion.  It also seems like the sort of thing more likely to
>be organized by graduate students.
>
>Kirk Branch
>Director, English 104-105
>University of Washington
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 09:25:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: SQ3R
In-Reply-To:  <c=US%a=_%p=Qcollege%l=QCOLLEGE/MAIL/0023FD0F@xsmtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
I, too prefer the journal approach, as do almost every one of my
colleagues, but there is a use for SQ3R within that context:  since the
human mind "clumps" information and in the sorting process appends
branches to key ideas of words similar to a tree's branches, the SQ3R
approach can be a good place for a person to start because it assists the
beginning of the "tree."  Where experience is not present to generate a
methodical approach, SQ3R provides a "crutch" that can help a stumbling
reader.  I consider myself a pretty experienced reader, but I have had to
put it into use myself a few times when I encountered texts that were in
some way difficult for me to process--ususally because they contained key
words I didn't know, or because the words used had ambiguous meanings in
those contexts.  If I have to read a lot of material quickly, I sometimes
use SQ3R to get started, and then, when I feel I know the
"psycholinguistic structure" or "tree," I can read more smoothly.
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:05:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Ira Shor wrote:
>
>I've been much enjoying the exchanges among Tom, Ed, Mili and others about
>the antiquated or non-academic position of reading in student life and
>modern society, especially Mili's suggestion that narrative structure with
>research depth is an attractive option to flat-footed, non-forms like the
>traditional research paper...my thought is, isn't this what ethnography
>attempts? Doesn't ethnography seek to provide a situated and reflective
>narrative with bibliographical and methodological background?...Ira Shor>
>
 
Since an earlier post by Irv Peckham also mentioned the "I-search"
connection with this thread, I thought I'd toss in one of my luckiest
accidents as a teacher.  I had an advanced comp class start out with an
I-search writing, move on to attempt an ethnography, and then try to write a
researched scholarly article in which they did not abandon what they had
just experienced.  By the end the section turned into one of those lovely
classes where students barely needed me hanging around.  The work was very
good in a very wide variety of ways, and the researched work was genuinely
useful, both for me and for the writers.  For about the first half of the
semester, though, when the dominant reaction was that I had simply taken
away all their reliable formulas, the stress levels were pretty extreme.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 09:55:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Sure we have Derrida et al trying to tell us something.  But whether
they are trying to give us the point of the arguement, or just what they
are doing, is another thing.  Narrative arguments are more vague and
more powerful than explicit arguments.   But they are still arguments.  And
I would argue that, Derrida and the others to the contrary, there are a
limited number of interpretations of any literary work,  most of which will
still carry the argument.  Take Blake's "London," for instance.  No matter
how you interpret the phrase "Charted Thames does flow,"  or "Blights with
plagues the marraige herse,"  you still get the tenor or the argument.  Same
for Bleak House,  The Dubliners, etc.
 
The key to narrative argument is its power.
 
Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 11:54:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
keith rhodes wrote:
>
> > Since an earlier post by Irv Peckham also mentioned the "I-search"
> connection with this thread, I thought I'd toss in one of my luckiest
> accidents as a teacher.  I had an advanced comp class start out with an
> I-search writing, move on to attempt an ethnography, and then try to write a
> researched scholarly article in which they did not abandon what they had
> just experienced.  By the end the section turned into one of those lovely
> classes where students barely needed me hanging around.  The work was very
> good in a very wide variety of ways, and the researched work was genuinely
> useful, both for me and for the writers.  For about the first half of the
> semester, though, when the dominant reaction was that I had simply taken
> away all their reliable formulas, the stress levels were pretty extreme.
>
> Keith Rhodes
 
 
Yes, I had a similar experience with a basic writing class. We did
ethnographies of classes we were taking, organized around the theme of
"the dynamics of teaching and learning." As they were collecting "data"
and trying to discover patterns which they could then explain, all the
tensions between this process and "essay writing" emerged in our
discussions. In addition, as the writing became "real" the connection to
substantive issues also emerged. As we shared our observations in class,
it became clear that race (about which we had had earlier conflicts over
whether to even include the category in our observations) was a
phenomenon occurring over and over in their observations of classroom
dynamics. I would ask, "How do you account for that pattern?" Students
would respond by tring to dismiss the phenomenon: "Friends like to sit
together?" I would ask, "How does that explain the fact that black and
white 'friends' are the same color?"  By the end of the class, we all
knew in very concrete ways that explanations of race had to deal with
race, even though it made us uncomfortable to confront it.
 
How is this connected to narrative? What made us so uncomfortable was
the fact that we were implicated in any explanation that addressed race.
It wasn't "objective" anymore because it applied to us as well. Also,
the tension between narrative and argument in academic writing emerged
in the ways we discussed our responsibilities to the "data" we had
collected in ur participant observations, our abilities to make
generalizations from it, and so on. The difference between narrative as
"my opinion" and narrative as a "case for" became clearer.
 
Those were the most fulfilling classes I think I have ever taught. I
still ahve almost all the writing produced, including the ethnography
one student did of our own class!!
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:02:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Bob -- it goes back farther than that.  REmember that in classical times
the whole purpose of literature was  "To instruct and delight."
 
Let's put it to an emperical test.  Take a hundred people (Literary scholars
excepted) and have them read a narrative.  Ask them, does this have a point?
If so, what is it.  My feeling about this mind experiment is that by virtue
of the fact that we are human and that we encode information as narratives,
the ovewhelming majority of readers will concede that the narrative does
have a point, and there will be almost unanimity about what that point
is.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:05:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
The difference between "narrative" and "argument" is a formalistic one and
exists because people have named it so.  The difference in law between narrative
and argument reminds me of what Dickens said about the law.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 11:12:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Could Keith or someone else elaborate a bit more on the "I-search" idea.  I
am interested in the movement in the course Keith describes from a
personally-centered account of research to an account that is more centered
in academic or disciplinary forms, i.e "the researched scholarly article."
Thanks.
 
 
 
>
>Since an earlier post by Irv Peckham also mentioned the "I-search"
>connection with this thread, I thought I'd toss in one of my luckiest
>accidents as a teacher.  I had an advanced comp class start out with an
>I-search writing, move on to attempt an ethnography, and then try to write a
>researched scholarly article in which they did not abandon what they had
>just experienced.  By the end the section turned into one of those lovely
>classes where students barely needed me hanging around.  The work was very
>good in a very wide variety of ways, and the researched work was genuinely
>useful, both for me and for the writers.  For about the first half of the
>semester, though, when the dominant reaction was that I had simply taken
>away all their reliable formulas, the stress levels were pretty extreme.
>
>Keith Rhodes
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 09:15:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reading list: Process not Product Emphasis
In-Reply-To:  <v01530502ae9a44b9271f@[146.187.168.74]> from "Larry Beason" at
              Oct 28, 96 10:09:40 am
 
Larry is right: a reading list is not an end in itself but the result of
a process that needs to be thought through.  I've been impressed by the U
of AZ program, which requires each student to make up a reading list
appropriate to the student and course of study and dissertation.  Thus
the construction of the reading list is an essential part of the prelims.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 11:07:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      preparing students for assessment
 
A query from a colleague reminded me that I have seen little discussion --
or least little that made any impact -- of the preparation of students for
"rising junior" or other internal assessments.  When an assessment is by
portfolio, I would assume that the teaching and the assessing methods work
together fairly seamlessly.  Someday (sigh).  Meanwhile, when the assessment
is by timed test preparing students becomes a separate and prominent issue.
But what is the the best preparation?  Simply teaching well?  Practice
exams?  Teaching the art of timed writing specifically and extensively?
Focused strategies for "psyching out" the known readers?  Meanwhile, to the
extent these strategies could help students pass the test, what are their
effects on the rest of student learning?  Does there come a point where we
refuse to help students toward the specific goal of passing the test so that
we do not interfere with the rest of their learning about writing?
 
I've been looking at a great deal of local information on this, but the data
gets so complicated that theory and lore still seem the best guides.  Any
better ideas out there?
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 12:42:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         stewart margaret <zzstew@ACC.WUACC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
X-To:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <SIMEON.9610291903.D@204.127.129.1>
 
As I recall, Hartwell explains the origin of the COIK ("clear only if
known") acronym in a CE article a few years back called "Grammar,
Grammars, and the Teaching of Writing."
 
On Tue, 29 Oct 1996, David Roberts wrote:
 
> David, David, etc.
> Pat Hartwell, known for overdocumenting his sources,
> appeals to general knowledge among technical writers for
> his use of COIK.  I am not aware of anywhere in his
> writings that he cites a reference for the acronym.
> ----------------------
> David Roberts
> Professor of English
> dhrobert@samford.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 13:57:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Basic Writers and Ethnography
 
Like Frank, I have used ethnographic techiques with my basic writers for a
number of years, but I always use a book or series of non-fiction books to
introduce a topic for study. (We've used everything from Rose's *Lives on
the Boundary*, and Sizer's Horaces' Compromise*, to Susan Douglas' *Where
the Girls Are*, and *Declining Fortunes*--whose author escapes me right now)
 The students confront the author's arguments (which means they have to
learn to read non-fiction texts) by collecting their own data.  They write
both informal and formal papers which test the author's ideas in our own
Central Ohio communities.
 
As the students work, we discuss the nature of academic research and
discourse, and how authors make meaning from what the students at first
think of as only the writer's individual experiences and opinions.  It's
interesting to see how quickly the "it's boring" comments disappear when
students discover that they have the right to question texts and the right
to construct their own texts using evidence from interviews.  In fact, many
students get so into the the game that they actually visit the library and
seek out other writers who support their claims.
 
While I don't like to think of composition courses as service courses, I do
think that teaching students how to identify and create academic arguments
helps them understand their other subjects--and that's a service for us all.
 
Marcia
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:57:39 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
The question Keith asks seems complicated by the very means of assessment
he contrasts.
 
If we administer an assessment tool that lacks validity in major or minor
ways (MC tests, timed essays), then the question of preparation rears its
head.  We don't like for students to fail the test, and, understandably,
the students don't like it either.  So students and faculty look for ways
to prepare students for the test, to reduce the number of students who
can't clear the hurdle.
 
>A query from a colleague reminded me that I have seen little discussion --
>or least little that made any impact -- of the preparation of students for
>"rising junior" or other internal assessments.
 
This seems to be the tail wagging the dog.  In other words, we choose timed
essays because they are clearly better than MC tests, but, still, students
fail, and they argue, tellingly, "You didn't prepare me for the test."  And
they are right.  We didn't.  Nothing in our knowledge of writing theory or
pedagogy justifies *preparing* students for such a task.  The writing we
know they'll need in school or in life does not involve timed impromptu
essays.  And if we coach them through the test, whose ability is then being
judged?  Extensive coaching undermines even further the validity of the
test, which is already questionable, since the curriculum being tested does
not match the curriculum being taught.
 
>When an assessment is by
>portfolio, I would assume that the teaching and the assessing methods work
>together fairly seamlessly.  Someday (sigh).
 
Yup.  When we use the actual products from the students' curriculum, then
we can make judgments that correspond with their ability to do those tasks.
The connection between tested and taught curriculum is much closer.  It's
affected by the selection of pieces a given student makes, but the
correspondence results in higher validity for the test and stronger
validation of the curriculum.
 
I think we have a duty to use the best tools at our disposal.  Certainly,
when direct tests emerged in response to MC testing, that was the best tool
at our disposal.  Today, we have a better tool in the portfolio, a tool
that does not present the same kinds of validity problems as the timed
essay and that has been proven, in a number of situations, to provide
equivalent reliability.  The obstacle, in many cases, seems to be funding.
Yet at Michigan and here at WSU, portfolios are being read quite cheaply.
In fact, WSU's Jr-level portfolio assessment is self-supporting, based on a
$12 fee which students pay for the assessment.
 
So my response, Keith, is that the preparation issue is something of a red
herring, leading us away from the issue we really need to confront, which
is how we ought to go about testing in the first place.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 14:59:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
>
> Bob -- it goes back farther than that.  REmember that in classical times
> the whole purpose of literature was  "To instruct and delight."
>
> Let's put it to an emperical test.  Take a hundred people (Literary scholars
> excepted) and have them read a narrative.  Ask them, does this have a point?
> If so, what is it.  My feeling about this mind experiment is that by virtue
> of the fact that we are human and that we encode information as narratives,
> the ovewhelming majority of readers will concede that the narrative does
> have a point, and there will be almost unanimity about what that point
> is.  Ron Shook
Ron,
 
I think your answer presupposes the question. Even if it is the case
that youre respondents would answer "yes, there is a point," the
question remains whether it is "by virtue of being human" or a process
of socialization into a particular practice. Narratologists and
linguists (Prince, Labov) would claim the former (as would
structuralists generally). Poststructuralists would claim the latter.
The empirical fact of the response is equivocal.
 
I have to disagree with you about the unanimity of the response. The
empirical research of which I am aware concludes just the opposite--that
unregulated readers will come to vastly different conclusions about the
"moral," the point of the story. Isn't this especially true of teacher
readers of student narratives? Isn't this why we've developed "rubrics"
and "training" for even experienced teachers in large scale assessments?
Kthleen Blake Yancey and Peter Elbow had a very interesting discussion
opf just this point in the inaugural issue of Assessing writing.
they--and others--argue that unregulated readings will result in very
different responses to student naratives (and texts generally). this is
a good thing, they say, because it allows for a fuller and indivdual
response to a piece.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 14:09:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Storyspace
 
Does anyone know the approximate cost of Storyspace?  I need a per copy or
per site approximation for a proposal--due right now, of course!  A guess
would be appreciated!
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 15:09:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Bill Condon wrote:
>
The writing we know they'll need in school or in life does not involve
timed impromptu essays.
 
Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
is that true of memos.
 
It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
overcome.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 15:31:36 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <01IB90DB4BK8D42R7U@cc.usu.edu>
 
I wonder how much of an effect on this response we can trace to the
teaching of fable and fairy tale to children?  These are typically taught
with the "moral" in mind, and I recall my Long Island kids would often
refer to a short story's "moral" as its main point--even the juniors and
seniors.
 
On Wed, 30 Oct 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Bob -- it goes back farther than that.  REmember that in classical times
> the whole purpose of literature was  "To instruct and delight."
>
> Let's put it to an emperical test.  Take a hundred people (Literary scholars
> excepted) and have them read a narrative.  Ask them, does this have a point?
> If so, what is it.  My feeling about this mind experiment is that by virtue
> of the fact that we are human and that we encode information as narratives,
> the ovewhelming majority of readers will concede that the narrative does
> have a point, and there will be almost unanimity about what that point
> is.  Ron Shook
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 13:30:09 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/30/96 13:12
 
The combination of comments by Frank S and Bill C take us back to the basic
problem that we have not clearly articulated what we mean when we say a
student "can write." Constraints of time, place, topic, purpose, audience(s),
occasion, and so on all have to be part of our criteria. Time clearly is a fa
ctor in writing. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 14:49:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reading list: Process not Product Emphasis
 
Constructing reading lists for exams was also the practice at the U of
Chicago when I was a student there back in the deep mists of the past, both
for the "75 book exam" at the end of the second year of graduate study and
for three special fields written exams requiring lists of about 20 books
each.  Issues of specialized interest/breadth of study had to be addressed,
and institutional concerns had to be taken into account (i.e. who among the
faculty might be reading or hearing the exams.)  The lists themselves were
thus an interesting--and very time consuming--rhetorical situation, and the
subject of endless discussion.
 
Linda Bergmann
 
 
 
 
At 09:15 AM 10/30/96 -0700, you wrote:
>Larry is right: a reading list is not an end in itself but the result of
>a process that needs to be thought through.  I've been impressed by the U
>of AZ program, which requires each student to make up a reading list
>appropriate to the student and course of study and dissertation.  Thus
>the construction of the reading list is an essential part of the prelims.
>                                        --Ed White
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:26:17 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 30 Oct 1996 10:02:59 -0600 from
              <RONRON@CC.USU.EDU>
 
Ron,
Good points--or a good starting point for a discussion.  I guess I would
respond by saying that to instruct and delight is one of the possible ends
ofliterature in the classical period and that I'm not sure that Aristotle
had it in mind when discussing tragedy, but I'll look.
I think that asking people might be a good idea, but if we ask them what
the point is, we will be tipping off our approach, and since most of them
will have passed through English courses they will know what kind of point
we are looking for--thus instruction will confirm itself.  We would have
to look to cultures outside such instruction for guidance.  When we do we
can get some interesting results.  Ballad singers (taped in field collections)
often regard the songs as recordings of real events--the kind of naive reaction
we often discourage in our students--and they bring to bear on them value/
judgment schema similar to the ones they use to judge the actions of their
neightbors and friends.  One singer of "Barbara Allen" remarks, "she's a bad
un, ain't she!"  Of course, we might point out that she has gotten the
point of the story, but the response is not to the text as argument but to
a person--and in this context the strong parallels with the way the person
judges others in the village would get us to thinking that if the response
to "Barbara Allen" is a response to a narrative argument, then the response
to other people must be a response to a narrative argument--and that when
events get stored in episodic memory, they become narratives--so that all
things are narrative --so, and so on.  But this erasure of distinctions misses
the point that the "point" for readers in this culture is constructed in
different ways than the singers and has different consequences.  Or to bring
in Bourdieu for a moment, all of us educated folks, by virtue of our class
position and taste and training are likely to come up with a pretty similar
interpretation, but people in other classes/social formations are likely
to differ in important ways.
  I'm getting far afield, so let me try to get it back.  I think your
experiement would be likely to yield the results you suggest--and I think we
might consider running it for a lot of reasons--but I think it would be the
product of our cueing an interpretive act.  If we didn't, people might simply
remember and enjoy elements of the text--or movie, etc.--and not bring them
together into a point.  The potential for argument might be in the text--it
 
 
 
can be read as argument--but it can be read as other things.  It is not in its
nature an argument.  Oh, my fingers are tired and I'm really getting into this
and I really want to kick back.  But I still like the idea of getting a
group of people together and asking the question  and then asking them what
they thought we meant/intended with the question.  What do you think?  Or
anyone?
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 14:41:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Reading list: Process not Product Emphasis
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/30/96 13:45
 
Oooooo! The very mention of the infamous 75 book exam send chills down the
spine of this minion of the midway. But my experience was just like Linda's.
Making thelist for the 75 book exam and for the field exams was a very
interesting exercise, a learning experience in itself that I strongly
recommend.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:47:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Storyspace
 
Valerie, The list cost of Storyspace is $245.00; cross-platform is "$367.50;
a ten-pack is $595.00.  I have these figures at my fingertips from the
Eastgate flyer.  You can visit Eastgate at <http://www.eastgate.com/> and
communicate with them from the email address available at that site.
  I just got information from them that there's an updated version available
for the MAC but don't know the cost.
Best,
Elizabeth Cooper
 
 
>Does anyone know the approximate cost of Storyspace?  I need a per copy or
>per site approximation for a proposal--due right now, of course!  A guess
>would be appreciated!
>
>Valerie Balester
>Director of Writing Programs
>Texas A&M University
>College Station, TX 77843-4227
>(409) 845-3155
>(409) 862-2292 FAX
>v-balester@tamu.edu
>
>
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@saturn.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:46:13 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reading list: Process not Product Emphasis
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 30 Oct 1996 14:49:15 -0600 from <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
 
Linda,
Yes, it's true.  I saved my 75-book list and my field exams because, I think,
of the effort I put into constructing them.  And your description of their
value seems accurate to me.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 17:26:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.94.961030124118.139618D-100000@acc.wuacc.edu>
 
On Wed, 30 Oct 1996, stewart margaret wrote:
 
> As I recall, Hartwell explains the origin of the COIK ("clear only if
> known") acronym in a CE article a few years back called "Grammar,
> Grammars, and the Teaching of Writing."
>
> On Tue, 29 Oct 1996, David Roberts wrote:
>
> > David, David, etc.
> > Pat Hartwell, known for overdocumenting his sources,
> > appeals to general knowledge among technical writers for
> > his use of COIK.  I am not aware of anywhere in his
> > writings that he cites a reference for the acronym.
> > ----------------------
> > David Roberts
> > Professor of English
> > dhrobert@samford.edu
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:51:04 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      COIK
 
I am happy with the explanation that COIK is tech writing lore that I got thru
Hartwell's classic article. The next step is to recognize the importance of
the concept to students' difficulties with reading. What is it that a reader
must "know" in order to comprehend a text? How big can the gap be between what
the reader knows and what the text requires the reader to know? What is the
interplay between difficulties arising from subject matter, lexical items,
syntax, rhetorical conventions, etc.
 
I don't know whether we are wired biologically to be narrative specialists. I
do know that narrative is what most kids teethe on and experience consistently
in the reading. I suspect that they might respond well to other patterns if
they had more exposure to them sooner--even if we are wired for narrative. We
may be wired for violence or male dominance, but that doesn't make them
acceptablein modern urban life. We have created other patterns and have
demonstrated our ability to use them effectively to communicate. I think many
of us are so engrained in academic discourse with "invented" patterns (we
don't invent the pattern of narrative-life is chronolgoical) that we (OK,I)
get impatient with having to wade through pages of narrative to eke out a
generalization for which we could easily supply our own narrative examples.
Our invented patterns may be a kind of shorthand in rationalized cerebral
western culture. In any case, I am uncomfortable with "follow nature" dicta
with regard to rhetorical form when we are unwilling (wisely) to follow nature
in most other cases.
 
Oh, by the way, the governor of Arizona yesterday identified the universities,
the courses, and the media as "the three amigos of the anti-culture." I love
that movie.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:08:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961030170712.0068ac40@acad.nwmissouri.edu> from
              "keith rhodes" at Oct 30, 96 11:07:12 am
 
To Keith's query about preparing students for a  large scale test: I
think we need to go directly to the students, rather than through their
teachers.  The best plan I know is to prepare a booklet about the test,
giving sample questions, scoring criteria, sample papers at different
score levels, and a clear (even if not known) explanation of why the
papers got the scores they did.  There is a problem, though, in the
function of a large-scale assessment, as opposed to classroom ones.  You
want all of your students to do well on a classroom test and it is part
of your teaching.  But a large scale assessment is different: it needs to
be valid and reliable, which means that good writers should do well and
weak writers SHOULD do badly.  So you have to recognize that some
students, no matter what you do, won't and shouldn't pass your test; that's
why it's there.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 16:09:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <01IB90J4H7DGD42R7U@cc.usu.edu> from "RONRON@CC.USU.EDU" at Oct
              30, 96 10:05:30 am
 
>
> The difference between "narrative" and "argument" is a formalistic one and
> exists because people have named it so.  The difference in law between narrative
> and argument reminds me of what Dickens said about the law.  Ron Shook
>
Not to speak of what Shakespeare had Dogberry say about the law.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 17:11:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Warnock <JWARNOCK@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
> Oh, by the way, the governor of Arizona yesterday identified the universities,
> the courses, and the media as "the three amigos of the anti-culture." I love
> that movie.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm
 
David,
        As Martin Short said, "Sew, sew like the wind."
                John
 
 
                John Warnock
                Rhetoric, Composition, and the Teaching of English
                Department of English
                University of Arizona
                Tucson, AZ 85721
                        jwarnock@ccit.arizona.edu
                        Fax   520 621-7397
                        Voice 520 621-1836
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 19:28:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
I'm not sure that Frank Sullivan is correct in claiming that most of the
writing we do "in our professional lives" is "extremely timed," but he
does make a case teaching students to writing within time contraints.
At the college where I direct the writing program, the exit requirement
WAS a timed, extemporaneous essay; I replaced that requirement with a
portfolio of a student's best writing (as determined by the student)--
but with the requirement that a "timed" in-class essay be included; the
essay, however, is written over two class periods, with the second given
over to revision.  Isn't this how many of us really write "in our
professional lives"--at least much of the time:  under pressure with
the chance to revise, perhaps also under the pressure of a time constraint?
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 18:34:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <umcomp@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "I search" thread of narrative thread
 
Keith, Irv, et al.,
 
David Jolliffe has done some really compelling work extending the "I-Search"
idea into the "inquiry" method, which, as I understand it, can include
ethnographic work.  David, are you listening? Tell us more about it.
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 20:57:56 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> But a large scale assessment is different: it needs to
> be valid and reliable, which means that good writers should do well and
> weak writers SHOULD do badly.  So you have to recognize that some
> students, no matter what you do, won't and shouldn't pass your test; that's
> why it's there.  --Ed White
 
Right on Ed (as usual), and that is why it so important that there is
something in place to assist those who do badly, or, for that matter,
are only middling.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 20:59:30 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> a "timed" in-class essay be included; the
> essay, however, is written over two class periods, with the second given
> over to revision.
 
What a thoughtful idea (in other words, why didn't I think of that!).
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 21:04:55 -500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
> The writing we
> know they'll need in school or in life does not involve timed impromptu
> essays.
 
We have upper year students coming to our writing centre asking to
practise just such tests (especially science students who haven 't
been writing much in their senior years beyond lab reports), because
they have to sit these kind of tests as part of the application
process to medical or law school.
 
Mieke
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 20:17:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "I search" thread of narrative thread
In-Reply-To:  <3277f41c0a8b899@mhub2.tc.umn.edu>
 
Chris, Keith, Irv, et al.,
 
I'd never thought about my inquiry contract as related to the "I-search"
idea, but I guess it is, now that you mention it.  I use the inquiry
contract with students ranging from first-year composition to graduate
students proposing and writing dissertations.  The contract, each step of
which I negotiate/finesse/clarify with students as they progress, has four
stages.  In the first, they tell me what they want to write about, why
they think it's important for them to write about that, what two things
they know about it already, and what two questions they still have about
it.  In the second, they go out a learn something that addresses one or
both of the questions they've posed.  This can involve "book learnin',"
but it can also involve conducting interviews, gathering oral histories,
doing ethnographic work, and so on.  In the third, they complicate what
they've learned so far by raising questions about it and then posing at
least two answers for every question they raise.  Sometimes in this third
project, they write an exploratory essay that uses Jim Kinneavy's
adaptation of Kuhn's "revolutionary" paradigm.  Finally, in the fourth
stage, they write a paper (sometimes an essay, sometimes a "working
document" for audiences beyond academia) that argues a thesis.  I've had
great fun with the inquiry contract, and so have my students, I think.  It
capitalizes on student interest without falling victim to solipsism; it
encourages real revision, since one paper leads to the next and the next
and the next; it gets students into the habit of proposing and refining
their own writing projects, rather than simply responding to assignments
given by the prof.  I've written a bit more about the contract in my
chapter in Joseph Petraglia-Bahri's Reconceiving Writing, Rethinking
Writing Instruction from Erlbaum.
 
Thanks for asking, Chris.
 
Best,
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
773-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Wed, 30 Oct 1996, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> Keith, Irv, et al.,
>
> David Jolliffe has done some really compelling work extending the "I-Search"
> idea into the "inquiry" method, which, as I understand it, can include
> ethnographic work.  David, are you listening? Tell us more about it.
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Professor of English
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (office/voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 19:22:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <512E8A6E42@ubishops.ca> from "Mieke Koppen Tucker" at Oct 30,
              96 09:04:55 pm
 
>
> > The writing we
> > know they'll need in school or in life does not involve timed impromptu
> > essays.
>
> We have upper year students coming to our writing centre asking to
> practise just such tests (especially science students who haven 't
> been writing much in their senior years beyond lab reports), because
> they have to sit these kind of tests as part of the application
> process to medical or law school.
>
> Mieke
>
Yes, and you can add that there are now two essays on the GMAT (for
business grad school) and, beginning next year, on the GRE as well.
Interestingly, the GMAT will ONLY be available by computer in the near
future (no more pens and blue books there).  The GRE will offer a choice,
but will publicize 120 or so topics, one of which will be chosen for the
candidate by the terminal at which you take the test.  The impromptu test
is surely not the most important kind of writing there is, but it does
stand in for certain kinds of abilities that lots of people value highly.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Oct 1996 23:32:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITIONS (3): Director of Writing Programs,
              etc. - Washington DC, (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Problems of Community Colleges <COMMCOLL@LSV.UKY.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
 
--------------------------- Forwarded message ----------------------------
                Date: Wed, 30 Oct 1996 08:37:08 -0500
                From: "Jennifer A. Jordan" <jordan@CLDC.HOWARD.EDU>
 
The English Department at Howard University is advertising the following:
 
DIRECTOR OF WRITING PROGRAMS.  The premiere HBCU seeks applicants for
Director of Undergraduate Writing Programs in the Department of English.
This senior tenure-track position requires a Ph.D. with specialization in
rhetoric and composition, significant publications, administrative
experience, teaching ability, and ability to develop programs.  Will
interview at MLA.
 
LINGUISTICS. Assistant professor (tenure-track) to teach undergraduate and
graduate general linguistics, historical language survey, college grammar,
undergraduate writing.  Requires Ph.D., teaching experience, and
publications. Will interview at MLA.
 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN LITERATURE.  Assistant professor(tenure-track).  Interest
in 18th and 19th centuries preferred.  Requires Ph.D., teaching
experience, strong evidence of research potential.  Will interview at MLA.
 
        Send all letters of application, CV's and references to:
 
                        Dr. Eleanor W.  Traylor, Chair
                        Department of English
                        Howard University
                        2400 6th St. N.W.
                        Washington, D.C. 20059
                        FAX: 202-806-6708.
 
                     Deadline: November 15, 1996
                          AA/EEO Employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 06:07:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang" <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
I agree with Frank that much of our professional writing is timed.  In
addition, much of the writing our students do in other classes will be timed
as well.  The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
my school, caught on.  The important thing for me is teaching students to
engage in the process of writing these impromptu assignments before they're
given, i.e. preparation.
 
Julia
 
>Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
>But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
>myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
>writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
>From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
>are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
>two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
>time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
>technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
>is that true of memos.
>
>It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
>does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
>situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
>overcome.
>
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
P.O. Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071
(502)762-4729
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 08:25:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PAT HOFFMANN <HOFFMAP@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>
Organization: SUNY at Plattsburgh, New York, USA
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Date sent:  31-OCT-1996 08:24:37
 
 
And there is a writing portion of the CPA exam as well.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 06:52:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
RE: Julia's post:
 
> The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
>my school, caught on.  The important thing for me is teaching students to
>engage in the process of writing these impromptu assignments before they're
>given, i.e. preparation.
 
It seems to me, though, that the definition of "process writing" might be
broadened, in the sense that one uses a process to write anything.  The
process might be different, though, depending on the time constraints, and
on exactly what "impromptu" means.  I've been thinking about this as I help
our Business Dept. revise their writing-intensive course and talk with them
about the kinds of things their students will have to do in the Real World.
Taking timed essay tests isn't necessarily one of them (though for some,
it might be, if they go on to graduate school).  Writing under deadlines
is, though--reports, letters.  BUT those are still the kinds of things on
which they might be, and often are, able to get feedback; and reports are
often written collaboratively.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 07:25:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <32778850.5270@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
 
Frank's and Irv's responses accentuate an important aspect of Ira's
comments on ethnography as a more situated approach to literacy, and this
strand moves the discussion of narrative and argument beyond formal
considerations to a more rhetorical concern for the relations of the
forms to contexts.  Essayistic literacy, as Trimbur argued in Rhetoric
Review in 1990, effaces its own social sources and functions and valorizes
personal voice and the free exchange of ideas in ways that reproduce the
logic of liberal political economy and traditional conceptions of the
reading public as a marketplace for ideas.  Ethnography takes its social
situatedness as a site for reflection and inquiry in an openly
rhetorical, self-reflective and politically engaged sort of way.  Perhaps
what is "antiquated" about the culture of the book is precisely its
cosmopolitan idealization of the educated and education.  Are newer forms
and uses of literacy leading us toward a more localized and contested
sense of literacy as a mode of social action, rather than as a
transcendental good in itself?  Is this part of the rhetorial turn in
contemporary scholarship?
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 09:09:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.961031071358.555766376B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I just wonder about Tom's remark about literacy as having (once?) been a
good in itself (I probably misread that).  [He was asking whether new
notions of literacy that have
to take into account local situations and technology are more clearly
contested sites of social action].  Hasn't the illusion of a monolithic
literacy always been a sociopolitical football?  Maybe what is changing is
the explosion of technology & different communicative modes, which has
helped people (like myself) who may have previously accepted naive notions
of literacy as monolithic and a good in itself to see it(them) as modes of
gaining and protecting privilege.  As language teachers, we're implicated.
Some people think everything hangs on language.
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 09:14:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961031061315.2c777982@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Not very much writing that i do is timed.  Same goes for what I've seen in
business writing.  Pressured, yes.  But we usually punch in and punch out
our own time clocks.  Also, most corporate writing that I've seen (limited
research, I'll admit) includes a lot of process activities and lots of
collaboration.
Irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 09:22:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "I search" thread of narrative thread
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.961030195446.27037A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
 
Thanks, David, for that brief description and the citation.  For my money,
that's research & writing.  It's what we should have been doing here, but
I just hadn't thought about it.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 09:26:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
Rita,
 
Exactly!  Timed writing, in any case, can be prepared for and that is what
we need to teach (and assess?).  As a graduate student, I took timed writing
exams, but I had an entire semester to prepare--this preparation included
reading, prewriting, etc.  While the actual essay, letter, whatever, may be
written in an hour or so, that does not preclude the use of prewriting
strategies before that time limit begins.
Julia
 
At 06:52 AM 10/31/96 -0700, you wrote:
>
>It seems to me, though, that the definition of "process writing" might be
>broadened, in the sense that one uses a process to write anything.  The
>process might be different, though, depending on the time constraints, and
>on exactly what "impromptu" means.  I've been thinking about this as I help
>our Business Dept. revise their writing-intensive course and talk with them
>about the kinds of things their students will have to do in the Real World.
>Taking timed essay tests isn't necessarily one of them (though for some,
>it might be, if they go on to graduate school).  Writing under deadlines
>is, though--reports, letters.  BUT those are still the kinds of things on
>which they might be, and often are, able to get feedback; and reports are
>often written collaboratively.
>
>Rita
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>Writing Program Director
>English Department
>Eastern Connecticut State University
>Willimantic, CT 06226
>MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
------------------------------
Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Writing
Murray State University
Dept. of English, PO Box 0009
Murray, KY  42071-0009
(502)762-4729
------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 10:45:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: lawyerly reflection
 
>Steve Jamar wrote:
>
>>As to lawyers not being reflective - this shows a gross misunderstanding of
>>legal education today, and of what lawyers and judges and legislators
>>constantly do.  To be effective, lawyers must reflect on what they did - to
>>do it better next time.  They must reflect on the effects of what they do -
>>to think of ways to do it better for clients and for society.  Law students
>>and judges and lawyers constantly reflect on the value of one set of rules
>>or another. It is not the lack of reflection which is the problem.
>
>Um, Steve, as someone who was once in the biz, I think I see  pretty
>fundamental distinction between the strategic "reflections" of my former
>peers at the bar and the sort I think Pat is getting at.  All sorts do all
>work, but the pressures of law tend to have an effect that I would not
>describe as deepening one's reflection.  It certainly did not have that
>effect on me or anyone I knew well.  In fact, those of us who tended toward
>the reflective were constantly searching for outlets for our repressed spirits.
>
>Keith Rhodes
>
 
 
Ah, yes.  The joys of academia - we now have soooooo  much time to reflect!  :-)
 
In the litigation firm where I worked for many years there was a framed
note in one partner's office:
 
"When you're up to your ass in alligators, it's hard to remember your
original aim was to drain the swamp."
 
Nonetheless, at lunch, at breaks in trial, at retreats, at parties, at bar
association meetings, at CLEs, the lawyers regularly thought about and
talked about what they did and what worked and what didn't.  Some even
thought about it in a broader context.
 
But there are just so many fruitful trips around that block without some
new issue.  After you have thought about it and talked about it for a few
years, you pretty well know it (whatever "it" is) and don't do it so much
anymore.  This is true for ethical dilemmas as well as concerns about the
role of lawyers in society, etc.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 10:58:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
 
Ron Shook wrote
>
>The difference between "narrative" and "argument" is a formalistic one and
>exists because people have named it so.
 
Yes.  And your point is?  I take it you disagree with the idea that formal
distinctions are functionally valuable for teaching or learning or
presenting information.  The formalities of  briefs make them easier to
read because the reader knows what to expect in what part.  The parts have
been developed (and changed) over the decades because they are useful for
the purposes to be accomplished.
 
Within the parts, briefs are equally formulaic.  But this is a description,
not a prescription.  The best briefs have wonderfully well crafted
statements of facts and very sophisticated arguments which do not follow
the standard formulas.  Briefs are generally better today than years ago
because students are learning to do the competent, formulaic work.  The
best students and best lawyers know where to deviate from the formulas.
 
>The difference in law between narrative
>and argument reminds me of what Dickens said about the law.  Ron Shook
>
 
Thank you for sharing.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
" Experience is that wonderful thing that enables you to recognize a
mistake when you make it again."   F.P. Jones.
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law & Dir. Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C. 20008
voice:  202-806-8017       fax:  202-806-8428     email:
sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 11:50:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark Bernstein, Eastgate Systems, Inc." <bernstein@EASTGATE.COM>
Subject:      Storyspace
X-To:         PAT HOFFMANN <HOFFMAP@SPLAVA.CC.PLATTSBURGH.EDU>,
              v-balester@TAMU.EDU
 
Valerie Balester asks:
 
>>Does anyone know the approximate cost of Storyspace?  I need a per copy or
>>per site approximation for a proposal--due right now, of course!  A guess
>>would be appreciated!
 
Current prices are as follows:
 
        individual copies               $245
        10-workstation licenses         $595
 
Some educational discounts are available. For example, a campus license is
$5000.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------
Mark Bernstein                          Bernstein@eastgate.com
Eastgate Systems, Inc.                  voice: +1(617) 924-9044
134 Main St Watertown MA 02172 USA      fax:   +1(617) 924-9051
    WORLD WIDE WEB:     http://www.eastgate.com/
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 10:12:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
In-Reply-To:  <32778850.5270@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
 
That's a book that cries out for publishing.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 30 Oct 1996, Frank Sullivan wrote:
 
> keith rhodes wrote:
> >
> > > Since an earlier post by Irv Peckham also mentioned the "I-search"
> > connection with this thread, I thought I'd toss in one of my luckiest
> > accidents as a teacher.  I had an advanced comp class start out with an
> > I-search writing, move on to attempt an ethnography, and then try to write a
> > researched scholarly article in which they did not abandon what they had
> > just experienced.  By the end the section turned into one of those lovely
> > classes where students barely needed me hanging around.  The work was very
> > good in a very wide variety of ways, and the researched work was genuinely
> > useful, both for me and for the writers.  For about the first half of the
> > semester, though, when the dominant reaction was that I had simply taken
> > away all their reliable formulas, the stress levels were pretty extreme.
> >
> > Keith Rhodes
>
>
> Yes, I had a similar experience with a basic writing class. We did
> ethnographies of classes we were taking, organized around the theme of
> "the dynamics of teaching and learning." As they were collecting "data"
> and trying to discover patterns which they could then explain, all the
> tensions between this process and "essay writing" emerged in our
> discussions. In addition, as the writing became "real" the connection to
> substantive issues also emerged. As we shared our observations in class,
> it became clear that race (about which we had had earlier conflicts over
> whether to even include the category in our observations) was a
> phenomenon occurring over and over in their observations of classroom
> dynamics. I would ask, "How do you account for that pattern?" Students
> would respond by tring to dismiss the phenomenon: "Friends like to sit
> together?" I would ask, "How does that explain the fact that black and
> white 'friends' are the same color?"  By the end of the class, we all
> knew in very concrete ways that explanations of race had to deal with
> race, even though it made us uncomfortable to confront it.
>
> How is this connected to narrative? What made us so uncomfortable was
> the fact that we were implicated in any explanation that addressed race.
> It wasn't "objective" anymore because it applied to us as well. Also,
> the tension between narrative and argument in academic writing emerged
> in the ways we discussed our responsibilities to the "data" we had
> collected in ur participant observations, our abilities to make
> generalizations from it, and so on. The difference between narrative as
> "my opinion" and narrative as a "case for" became clearer.
>
> Those were the most fulfilling classes I think I have ever taught. I
> still ahve almost all the writing produced, including the ethnography
> one student did of our own class!!
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 10:21:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  <01IB90DB4BK8D42R7U@cc.usu.edu>
 
All ready done.
 
I took three narratives at the U of MOntana that were culturally different:
Japan, Africa, and the U.S.
 
About 100 students responded:  all found the "point" or "moral" clear,
even though there were some variations (5) in what the moral was.  I
discounted those variations because all of the respondents agreed that
those five were equally valid.
 
Only two morals were outside the cultural understanding of two groups:
Japanese students could not "get" the idea that "gods" could lie and be
capricious, whereas "European/Western" students couldn't arrive at the
idea that a god would, out of compassion, allow an old man to die (alone)
because all
his relatives and friends had already died.  (Sort of a twisted Rip Van
Winkle theme.)
 
I did it not as a formal study, but out of curiosity inspired by the
research into story grammars (cf. Clark and Clark).
 
Seems to me it proves both sides: that narrative does have argument
simply because it is tied to common human existence, and that different
cultures will construct a few culturally specific "morals" or themes that
are unique.
 
What say thee?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 30 Oct 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Bob -- it goes back farther than that.  REmember that in classical times
> the whole purpose of literature was  "To instruct and delight."
>
> Let's put it to an emperical test.  Take a hundred people (Literary scholars
> excepted) and have them read a narrative.  Ask them, does this have a point?
> If so, what is it.  My feeling about this mind experiment is that by virtue
> of the fact that we are human and that we encode information as narratives,
> the ovewhelming majority of readers will concede that the narrative does
> have a point, and there will be almost unanimity about what that point
> is.  Ron Shook
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 12:29:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Request for speakers on job market
 
Mark:
 
We had Steve Olsen come speak to our graduate students--he works for ADE at
the MLA offices in New York.  He was quite informative.
 
An even better session was a panel presentation and general interchange with
our own former graduate students who had jobs nearby.  They know our program
and can talk about how they used it productively during interviews and in
cover letters and such.  All involved thought it a successful undertaking.
 
Pat Belanoff
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 09:34:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
I agree with Ed, too, and find his sound advice that essay tests are very
good for what they do--for making broad sorting decisions, for seeing
whether writers can generate decent sentences, for raning how a given set
of writers do on a given task at a given point in time.
 
>> But a large scale assessment is different: it needs to
>> be valid and reliable, which means that good writers should do well and
>> weak writers SHOULD do badly.  So you have to recognize that some
>> students, no matter what you do, won't and shouldn't pass your test; that's
>> why it's there.  --Ed White
>
>Right on Ed (as usual), and that is why it so important that there is
>something in place to assist those who do badly, or, for that matter,
>are only middling.
 
But I still think we're missing the point.  Or maybe I am.  As a barrier
test, especially as a test that is supposed to reveal how well a student
writes in college, an impromptu, timed essay test strikes me as far too
reductive to be fair, let alone useful.  It does not test enough of what
we'd call college writing--or what we teach about writing in college--to
provide a valid sample of the student's competencies.
 
As a diagnostic, backed up by a realistic appeals system and followed up by
help for those who demonstrate a need--it's ok.  Folded into a portfolio,
as we do and as Joel Nydahl describes, it can provide a useful *piece* of
the whole picture.  Even backed up by a portfolio-based appeal process, as
SW Missouri State U does, it can provide a useful way to establish a
rebuttable presumption of need (rebuttable at SWMSU when the student
presents a portfolio of work from classes).  But standing alone, especially
at the junior level, it can't tell much about what students have learned to
do with writing in college.  Its validity for measuring  something that
variable and complex simply is not high enough, in my opinion.
 
Therefore, rather than expend time, energy, and money trying to get more
students over that hurdle, I'd prefer to spend the money creating a new
hurdle, in effect.  If we have to have barrier assessments at the junior
level (and we don't *have* to; they can be diagnostic, leading to more
help), then those assessments should come from the classroom so that they
can reinforce what happens in the classroom and in the curriculum.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
 
                ****NOTE NEW E-MAIL ADDRESS****
                                bcondon@wsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 13:02:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambrid@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Storyspace
 
I just received an ad for Storyspace, which is, of course, at home. I
remember that the update was $45. I think that the new version was about
$125, maybe a bit more. If you have time later and want exact figures,
post to me again, and I'll be glad to check.                   Barbara
Cambridge
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-2660 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambrid@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Valerie Balester[SMTP:v-balester@TAMU.EDU]
>Sent:  Wednesday, October 30, 1996 3:09 PM
>To:    Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
>Subject:       Storyspace
>
>Does anyone know the approximate cost of Storyspace?  I need a per copy
>or
>per site approximation for a proposal--due right now, of course!  A
>guess
>would be appreciated!
>
>Valerie Balester
>Director of Writing Programs
>Texas A&M University
>College Station, TX 77843-4227
>(409) 845-3155
>(409) 862-2292 FAX
>v-balester@tamu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 11:19:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: narrative
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/96 10:17
 
Narrative is argumentative in this sense. In his "characters," Theophrastus
describes the "characteristic" behavior of, say, "the phlegmatic man." He is
essentially articulating a catalog of behvaiors that we tend to identify as
allowing us to conclude that so and so was phlegmatic. It's basically a
stereotype. We can either say, "Tom was phlegmatic" or we can describe his
behavior and allow the reader to conclude that Tom was phlegmatic. Similarly,
the lawyer's narrative of OJ's actions on the day and night of the murder is
loaded with details that imply (by touching on our inventory of
generalizations about human behavior) malice aforethought--without saying so
directly until it's time to make legal arguments. I would maintain that the
narrative follows from the argrument, in this case. That is, the lawyer knows
that 1st degree murder requires her to show malice aforethought and thus
structures the narrative accordingly. The moral precedes the moral tale. We
know thatthe same "data" can be structured differently to suggest different
conclusions. Or, and this is especially cool, different generalizations can be
brought to bear on the same narrative to lead to different conclusions. I have
done some analyses of some of Johnson's Lives of the Poets where he is in
dialog, essentially, with previous biographers of his subjects--often granting
them their "facts" but suggesting other ways to interpret them by bringing
forward generalizations about human behavior that seem "more likely" to apply
than the generalizations the earlier biographers attempted to invoke. What I'm
getting at is that all of this has nothing to do with "nature" or with the
superiority of one mode of thought or genre of writing over another. It is all
art, all invention, and the choices the writer makes are strategic.
 
I'll go further out on the limb. What the heck. Often these discussions of
narrative vs. "invented" or analytical structures are disguised versions of
the debate over the role of "personal writing" in composition programs. And
there is a tendency is these discussions for narrative to acquire some
honorific essentialistic qualities as some sort of ur-discourse. I find it
much more productive to think about all genres of writing as strategic
options, rather than privileging one over another as inherently superior.
Thus, personal narrative in a writing course is valued for what the writer can
do with it in a strategically appropriate context.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 14:39:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COIK
 
As Stven Pinker wrote:
 
        Time flies like an arrow.
        Fruit flies like a banana.
 
Unlike the second sentence above (fruit flies), "The horse raced around the
barn was sold" and "The florist sent the flowers was pleased,"
are  "garden path sentences," cases of our not comprehending
because of what we know, or Anti-COIK (Clear only if unknown).
 
What we know in the latter two examples is that the default
syntax for English is subject-verb-object, not
subject-adjectival modifier-verb. Our knowledge confuses us.
(Pinker tricked us.)
 
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 12:29:59 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHERYL GIULIANO, Director Writ Prog" <giuliano@HUMNET.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading list: process not product
 
Linda and David,
 
How odd to hear about the 75-book exam again.  Yes, of course,
creating it was part of the process of preparing for the degree.  At
the time I didn't realize how much skill it took.  And I still have
my lists too as well as all the notes I took preparing for the exam.
The whole experience (whole process) set up a rhetorical situation
and caused deep commitment to the process and the materials.  It's
something like writing assignments.  Undergraduate students don't
have the rhetorical ability to create assignments.  That's why the
actual assignment is such an important product . . . in the process.
 
Cheryl Giuliano
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 15:59:46 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961031061315.2c777982@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
In most classes the "impromptu" writing only appears such.  Students have
been reading extensively about a restricted topic, being lectured by a
(one would hope) expert on the subject, writing notes during class on what
has been said, discussing the issues to be covered on essay tests, and
practicing the test by reading/writing on their own time.  Compare this to
exit essays, proficiency exams, placements, and other such timed
compositions which rarely offer the opportunity for this level of
immersion in subject, style, learning community, or even interest.
 
On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
wrote:
 
> I agree with Frank that much of our professional writing is timed.  In
> addition, much of the writing our students do in other classes will be timed
> as well.  The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
> my school, caught on.  The important thing for me is teaching students to
> engage in the process of writing these impromptu assignments before they're
> given, i.e. preparation.
>
> Julia
>
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> P.O. Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071
> (502)762-4729
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 14:08:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Daniel Mahala <dmahala@CCTR.UMKC.EDU>
Subject:      Job Position - Rotating Director of Composition/WAC Coordinator
 
Colleagues,
 
The English Department of the University of Missouri-Kansas City is
advertising the  position described below. Please feel free to distribute
this notice to others who might be interested.
 
Thanks for your help.
 
Dan Mahala
 
****************************************************************************
***********
 
Assistant Professor/Rotating Director of Composition/Writing Across the
Curriculum Coordinator. Position calls for rotating administrative
responsibilities with other faculty in a multifaceted composition program.
Tenure track appointment begins last week of August 1997. Must have
completed PhD by time of appointment. Secondary areas should be one of the
following: American Literature, Afro-American Literature, Linguistics,
Fiction Writing, or Critical Theory. Position entails teaching both
undergraduate and graduate courses in your areas of specialization as well
as general education literature and composition courses. Salary is
competitive. Position contingent on 1997-98 funding. Send application
letters and CV to Professor Ralph Berets, Chair-English Department,
University of Missouri-Kansas City, 5221 Rockhill Road, Kansas City, MO
64110. Applications must be postmarked before November 16th to be considered
for job interviews at the MLA Convention in Washington, D.C. AA/EOE
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 16:15:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: Temple University Writing Center
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
 
robert delius royar wrote:
>
> In most classes the "impromptu" writing only appears such.  Students have
> been reading extensively about a restricted topic, being lectured by a
> (one would hope) expert on the subject, writing notes during class on what
> has been said, discussing the issues to be covered on essay tests, and
> practicing the test by reading/writing on their own time.  Compare this to
> exit essays, proficiency exams, placements, and other such timed
> compositions which rarely offer the opportunity for this level of
> immersion in subject, style, learning community, or even interest.
>
> On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> wrote:
>
> > I agree with Frank that much of our professional writing is timed.  In
> > addition, much of the writing our students do in other classes will be timed
> > as well.  The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
> > my school, caught on.  The important thing for me is teaching students to
> > engage in the process of writing these impromptu assignments before they're
> > given, i.e. preparation.
> >
> > Julia
> >
> > ******************************
> > Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> > Director of First-Year Writing
> > Murray State University
> > P.O. Box 0009
> > Murray, KY  42071
> > (502)762-4729
> >
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>               <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
>           Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
True enough. Yet, the rhetorical art of extemporaneous speaking has a
long and honorable history. It's not such a big jump too extemporaneous
writing.
I still think that the problem is not so much whether the writing is
"impromptu," or even whether the subject matter is "real," but the
context of situation in which the task is placed. It is a "gatekeeping"
situation, so it should not be surprising that it makes use of a "high
culture" activity (i.e., it is "cultural literacy" with a vengeance) to
do the sorting. Believe me, I am not defending that use of impromptus.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 17:04:46 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Coordinator of Writing and the Writing Center
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <327916DD.7875@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
 
On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, Frank Sullivan wrote:
 
> robert delius royar wrote:
> >
> > In most classes the "impromptu" writing only appears such.  Students have
> > been reading extensively about a restricted topic, being lectured by a
> >
> > On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang
> > wrote:
> >
> > > The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
> > > my school, caught on.
> >
> > -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> > Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
> >                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
> >               <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
> >           Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
> > =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
> True enough. Yet, the rhetorical art of extemporaneous speaking has a
> long and honorable history. It's not such a big jump too extemporaneous
> writing.
> I still think that the problem is not so much whether the writing is
> "impromptu," or even whether the subject matter is "real," but the
> context of situation in which the task is placed. It is a "gatekeeping"
> situation, so it should not be surprising that it makes use of a "high
> culture" activity (i.e., it is "cultural literacy" with a vengeance) to
> do the sorting. Believe me, I am not defending that use of impromptus.
>
 
Neither am I trying to overthrow it.  But I think we need to address the
issue of faculty in other departments who believe that our having timed
exit essays will somehow winnow out the students who cannot take an essay
test in history or biology.  That idea derives from mistaken notions of
the nature of their own classes.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 19:10:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      wired for narrative?
 
David Schwalm wrote:
 
>I don't know whether we are wired biologically to be narrative specialists.
 
My studies in this stuff tell me it's more likely we're wired for mapping,
but narrative probably is the most natural way to "map" a cognitive "space"
defined by time, language, and culture.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 21:33:45 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      For Pat Belanoff Only
In-Reply-To:  <961031122912_1482230278@emout11.mail.aol.com>; from "Pat
              Belanoff" at Oct 31, 96 12:29 pm
 
Pat--
 
Pat Perry told me that you wanted to talk to me about what we are
doing with a vertical curriculum here--what we've done, what we hope
to do, and what I've learned about programs elsewhere?  My email is
ehodges@vcu.edu.  My work number is (804) 828-1331, home (804)
232-4791.  I will be glad to call you if that is easier.  Perhaps if
you can tell me exactly what you would like to know, I can gather my
notes and wits and we can set a time to talk on the phone.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 22:01:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marcia Dickson <dickson.4@OSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The antiquated culture of the book
 
Actually, it's probably several books--mine came out last year-- *It's Not
Like That Here:  Teaching Academic Discourse to Novice Readers and Writers*
(Heineman Boynton/Cook).  The final word on ethnography and teaching
critical discourse, has not yet been written, of course.  The basic writing
students I write about are largely returning rural and under-prepared, and
although I have used the same type of ethnographic projects with advanced
writers, I've not experimented with more "worldly"(?) students, whose needs
may be different.
 
Marcia
 
 
 
At 10:12 AM 10/31/96 -0700, you wrote:
>That's a book that cries out for publishing.
>
>William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
Marcia Dickson, Associate Professor
The Ohio State University, Marion
1465 Mt. Vernon Ave.
Marion, OH 43302
614-389-6786
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 20:31:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: preparing students for assessment
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19961031061315.2c777982@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Deadlines exist in all professions, so one can say professional writing
is timed, but one incredibly important element in the real world does not
exist in "time" exams.....the opportunity to solicit peer editing and
collaborative input, which all of you would probably argue, is the
difference between ultimate success and failure.
 
Neil Simon just said on NBC's Today Show:  "I don't find I do much
writing.  I do mostly rewriting."
 
How many of us would do as well on a timed test, in a genre we are
probably not really interested in, and with the onus of do or die?  Well,
my film script is out there roaming around after nine rewrites and a lot
of peer input.  I would not operate otherwise, and I think it is unfair
to base the ultimate rite of passage on a condition that will never exist
again except in academia.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
 
> I agree with Frank that much of our professional writing is timed.  In
> addition, much of the writing our students do in other classes will be timed
> as well.  The idea of process writing in other fields has not, at least in
> my school, caught on.  The important thing for me is teaching students to
> engage in the process of writing these impromptu assignments before they're
> given, i.e. preparation.
>
> Julia
>
> >Now, I don't want to make an argument for timed impromptu writing tests.
> >But, this is a warrant often used to critique such tests (I've used it
> >myself). I believe, however, that it is specious. Isn't most of the
> >writing that we do--at least in our professional lives--extremely timed?
> >From memos (in which concision is also an issue) through proposals (we
> >are now writing a five-year college te3chnology plan, which we have only
> >two weeks to do), most of our transactional writing is done under tight
> >time limits. As for "impromptu," certainly what I am writing about ourr
> >technology plan is, in a sense, "off the top of my head." Even more so
> >is that true of memos.
> >
> >It seems to me that the problem with large-scale assessment is that it
> >does not make these factors an explicit part of the rhetorical
> >situation, constraints to be addressed, rather than obstacles to be
> >overcome.
> >
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Director of First-Year Writing
> Murray State University
> P.O. Box 0009
> Murray, KY  42071
> (502)762-4729
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 31 Oct 1996 20:54:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wired for narrative?
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19961101011036.006657f0@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
 
In the new book, _The Time Before History_, the author makes a very good
case for brains being "hard-wired" for narrative, and I think makes me
feel that argument is a more stylized or formal type of narrative that
makes use of smaller units of narrative and/or argument within a perhaps
more skeletal structure, but that might not be right because argument
seems to me to be much more local or specific in its purpose...that is,
dealing with a specific problem rather than the events/culture the
problem arises in.  EEEEK.  that feels ugly.  I'm sorry, but I"m tired.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 31 Oct 1996, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> David Schwalm wrote:
>
> >I don't know whether we are wired biologically to be narrative specialists.
>
> My studies in this stuff tell me it's more likely we're wired for mapping,
> but narrative probably is the most natural way to "map" a cognitive "space"
> defined by time, language, and culture.
>
> Keith Rhodes
>
